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PEEFACl: 

TO THE SECOND EDITION ^17 

In preparing this second edition 1 should like to thank 
several friends for notes and suggestions, among them 
Mr. E. % Genner, Professor Cruiokshank, Mr. J. A. K. 
Thomsoi|, and Mr. Andrew Lang. I have also derived 
profit frc|m some of my reviews, both English and foreign. 

It was jvain, I suppose, to hope that even the most pacific 
and wary walking would take ope far into Homeric 
territory'without rousing the old lions that lie wakeful 
behind n|.ost of the larger stones. I have listened with 
mixed fe^|lings to their threatening voices. The sportsman 
within n^ would like to go gun in hand and bag a few 
of the m<|st dangerous ; the philosopher is resolved to do 
them no pjury, but merely try, gradually and indirectly, 
to make Jliem friends to man. Wljile still avoiding con¬ 
troversy,* therefore, I have tried ip this edition to state 
more clearly or correctly or patiently a number of argu¬ 
ments wpich seem to have given trouble in the first; 

I have ir many places added or altered a word or two 
in view o: fresh evidence ; especiallj^ I have added a new 
chapter on the known history of the Homeric text. The 
rest of mV book proceeds mainly in historical order, and 
deals largely with regions in which there is no record ; 
this new chapter reverses that order and reaches back, step 
by step, %om the known to the unb^nown. 

I am ai|xious to find common ground with my Unitarian 
critics. I bnly differ irreconcilably from those who reject all 
analysis ah initio; who assume as an Unquestioned starting- 
point thal, towards the end of the second millennium b. c., 
when to he best of our knowledge there was no Greek 
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literature, a single miraculously gifted man, of whose life 
we know nothing, living in the heart of a rich, wide-spread, 
and romantic civilization, which no history mentions and 
all excavation has signally failed to discover, composed 
for an audience unable to read two poems much too long 
to be listened to ; and then managed by miraculous but 
unspecified means to secure that his poems should be 
preserved practically unaltered while flying viva per 
ora virum through some six extraordinarily changeful 
centuries. These stalwarts do not wish to be persuaded or 
argued with. Rut for the rest of us a meeting-ground is 
possibly within sight. If the Iliad is a traditional book, 
in which old material has been reshaped by later bards— 
whether we suppose a gradual development of a Trojan 
story or ap Achilles story, or a fictional reshaping of old 
poetry which had originally nothing to do with Achilles 
nor yet with Troy, or all these together—the difference 
between Wolfians and Unitarians is really one of degree. 

Of course the Iliad is a unity. Every successful version 
of a traditional poem is that. Every new poet who 
recited and thereby modified the Iliad produced or meant 
to produce a unity. Nay, the very arguments which are 
used to prove a complex growth in the past will serve 
to prove a unity in the present. For almost every dis¬ 
crepancy or awkwardness is deliberately smoothed out 
and reconciled. There are no naked impossibilities, there 
are no crude and unpalliated contradictions. The poets 
who worked upon the Iliad were too good artists for that. 
Wherever we can discern the tracks of the ‘ Diaskeuastes ’ 
we can nearly always discern also the pains he has taken 
to conceal his tracks. 

The original substratum is a vera causa : the poem as 
a whole cannot be conceived without it. .The reshaping 
by later poets or editors is a vera causa : it is demonstrated 
by the history of the text. The task of the Unitarian, then, 
is, somewhere between the first sources of the Iliad and 
the last additions, to find some one poet whose work 
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^ rpasses that of all who came before or after 
him. Fclr my own part, I leave that quest to scholars of 
more coi|fident temper ; the little I have to say about it 
will be found on pp. 251 ff. 

The subject of Homeric language needs a few words to 
itself, bo|h because of the good recent work done upon it 
(see p, f.) and because the questions at issue are often 
misunderstood. The cardinal fact about the language is 
the extraprdinary mixture in it of old and new, in forms, 
in constri^ctions, in manners of thought. This mixture has, 
of course^ been explained in various ways ; to me it is 
merely the natural mark and stamp of a Traditional Book, 
preservect, renewed, conventionalized, and unconsciously 
modified-|-always within the limits of the convention— 
by many successive generations of reciters. 

But thi? critics of thirty years ago were apt sometimes 
to go wrong by not recognizing the complexity of the 
problem before them, and trying by means of the language 
to detern|ine the comparative date of particular books 
as wholes- or of the two poems as wholes. It is true that 
there are ^differences of style ; slight but decided differ¬ 
ences, which every good scholar, however he may explain 
them, fee|s. But it is impossible to cut out any large 
section ofj the poems clean and say : ^ Every line of this 
is writterj in language of a particular date.’ On the 
hypothesis which I follow, of course, any such expectation 
would be ^unscientific. The mixture of old and new is 
al]-pervas|ve. The oldest parts have passed through the 
lips of sccjres of later poets; the latest parts—even the 
most confessedly apocryphal additions of the ‘wild 
papyri ’—hre largely made up of old lines and phrases, 
and are always composed in the old convention. 

Any satisfactory examination of the language statistics 
must bear these considerations in mind and realize the 
difficulty qf its task. It must never be satisfied with merely 
counting upanalySed phenomena. It must always dig below 
the ‘ surface corruption It must never use repeated 
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or inorganic lines as if they were necessarily original or 
organic in the place where they happen now to stand. 
It must take full account of differences of subject as natu¬ 
rally producing differences of voeabulary. And it must of 
necessity, if it is to do much good, practise an extreme 
delicaey of sensitiveness to language. When the whole 
poem has been uniformly clothed in conventional epic 
diction, when each rhapsode has deliberately written to 
the best of his powers in ‘ Homeric ’ language, it is only 
by a delicacy of observation surpassing his that we ean 
hope to detect his deviations from standard. This sounds 
very difficult; but it has often been done. Mter all, we 
scholars have unlimited time : and the rhapsodes, though 
skilful, were unsuspieious. 

As to my own particular views, I am conscious of a slight 
change, or advanee, of opinion on one important question, 
and it is a pleasure to acknowledge here a debt of gratitude 
to my famous and inveterate foeman, Mr. Andrew Lang. 

I only wish the change were one which Mr. Lang were 
more likely to accept as t 3 q)ical of true repentance. 

I speak with diffidence on points of pure archaeology, 
but in his book on The World of Horner^ Mr. Lang seems 
to me to have shown that phase after phase of that world, 
where it is not Mycenaean, agrees with nothing that we 
know on solid earth before the sixth and fifth eenturies. 
That is, the common opinion which places ' Homer’s 
world ’ on solid earth in ' post-Mycenaean ’ times, from 
the tenth to the eighth century, is confronted with greater 
difficulties than ever. Opr archaeologieal evidence is now 
fairly abundant, and no such world has been discovered. 
Of course there are old Mycenaean or ' Achaean ’ 
elements. But apart from these, Mr. Lang argues in 
detail that the men’s dress, the women’s dress, the 
corslets and armour, are markedly different rom those 
of the earliest vases, and just like those of the sixth and 

1 Chapters viii and ix. 
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fifth, centuries. The dress is that worn by the ' older men 
of the wealthy classes ’ a little before the time of Thucy¬ 
dides (Thuc. i. 6). The same is true, as I rejoice to find 
Mr. Lai|g saying, of the Homeric gods. They are, apart 
from traces of a wilder background, the gods of Pheidias. 
All our ^tudy of Greek religion has long been telling us so. 
The same, I would say, is true of the moral tone of Homer. 
Allowing for certain data in the saga, Homeric morals and 
' religioii ’ in the higher sense (see Mr. Lang’s excellent 
remarks" on p. 120) are those of pre-sophistic Athens at 
her bes|. The expurgations of which I make so much 
use poMt on the whole in the same direction. We have 
no reascli to think that the cruelties and indecencies wdiich 
I believ| to have been expurgated were specially objected 
to in tl^e time, say, of the dipylon vases. The tone of 
Xenophanes, Thales, and Heraclitus is, I think, enough 
to show; that they would pretty certainly be condemned 
in Ionia: as soon as the great age of Ionia was well estab¬ 
lished. *But of course our evidence is very scanty. It is 
at any rate perfectly easy to show that they were all 
condemiied in fifth-century Athens (see pp. 277 f.). 

Of course Mr. Lang and I interpret these facts differ¬ 
ently. t take them as confirming the evidence for the 
Pisistra|ean recension and the fluid condition of the poems 
in the 4fth and fourth centuries. All this is developed 
in my nfew chapter on the history of the text. Mr. Lang 
supposed that about the year 1000 there was a pure 
' Achaean ’ age uncontaminated by Ionia, very brief 
and thepfore unrecorded, very local and therefore undis- 
coveredj wdiich happened in all the above respects to be 
surprisiUgly like the age of Pisistratus, 450 years later, 
though different from all ages between. 

If th^ corslets are work of the sixth century or later, 
a much [greater part of the elaboration of the Iliad than 
I formerly ventured to suggest must belong to the time 
of Pisislratus or even of Aeschylus. And I do not shrink 
from this conclusion. We know for certain of only one 
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great creative age in Greek literature, that which extends, 
roughly speaking, from Aeschylus to Plato. But doubtless 
there lived strong men before Aeschylus ; the beginning 
of the great age may confidently be extended to Solon or 
to Thales. All through this age we know that something 
called Homer was constantly recited : we have strong 
evidence to show that, even at the end of it, the text was 
still fluid and liable to be re-written. Of course we must 
not forget the old, the very old, substratum. But if we 
find upon that substratum work of a peculiar architectonic 
greatness, a peculiar humanity and eloquence and smooth¬ 
ness of diction, a peculiar dramatic form and tragic 
intensity, is it not reasonable to suppose that it acquired 
those qualities during the only age in which we know 
that Greece had them, or something like them, to give ? 

Mycenae and Cnossus in their prime may conceivably 
have had such qualities. But the poems are not 
Mycenaean, much less Minoan. The great age of Greece 
certainly had them ; and during the great age the poems 
were certainly still being recited and had not yet reached 
a final form. Between those two ages Greek civilization 
has little to show that rises above the level of respectable 
barbarism. One cannot indeed quite suppose that masses 
of old epic poetry lay completely dead and buried till 
some sixth-century Kynaethus dug them up. The epic 
convention is too fixed, the whole style is too intelligible, 
for that. And our miserable remains of the Rejected 
Epics illustrate suggestively what the substratum, or the 
sources, of the Iliad may have been like, before they were 
glorified. There is a separate inquiry there. But it looks 
as if we must face the probability that a far larger amount 
of real creative work than we ever suspected was done upon 
both Iliad and Odyssey by poets not far removed either 
in date or in spirit from Pindar and the great Athenians : 
that the history of Greek literature is after all a great and 
intelligible continuum, not one shining prehistoric island, 
then centuries of darkness, and then all the rest. 
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Tlier| has been a great output of books on Homer in 
the last three years ; I mention here only a few that may be 
useful t D my readers.! Dealing with the general question, 
we have to welcome a second edition of Paul Cauer’s lucid 
and fascinating Gfundfragen dev HomeTkfitih (Leipzig, 
1910), io which in my twenties I owed a large debt of 
gratitucie, and an Italian translation of Drerup’s well- 
known jand copiously illustrated Homer, enlarged and 
improv|d. A new book, Georg Finsler’s Homer (Berlin, 
1908), |ives an extraordinarily comprehensive and com¬ 
pressed pccount of almost all sides of Homeric criticism ; 
Professor Seymour’s useful Life in the Homeric Age 
(Macmillan, 1908) is full of minute and sober observa¬ 
tion ; the short Probe ernes wissenschaftlichen Kommentars 
zu Homer, by E. Hermann (Hansaschule-Festschrift, 
1908), is particularly promising. I hope it will be carried 
further. 

Deali|ig with the actual analysis of the poems, Wilamo- 
witz, i]|i a paper on 0 (Sitzungsher. h. Preussischen 
Akaden^e, 1910, xxi), has argued very persuasively that 
most of^ that book was probably composed to make room 
in a conjiected Iliad for two existing but independent lays, 

I and K., Another excellent article is Hektor's Ahschied, by 
Eric B^the {Ahhandlungen der k. Sdchsischen Ges. d, 
Wissensphaften, xxvii, No. xii), arguing that in the 
main tlje author of Z was also the auidior of H, and, 
though a late poet, perhaps deserves the name of Homer. 
There a|"e certainly marked similarities between the two 
books. I Dr. K. Rothe’s Ilias als Dichhmg (Paderborn, 
1910) isja very erudite and pleasing restatement of the 
conservc|tive position. He considers that Homer (1) used 
old epid material freely, but turned it all to his own 
artistic pnds, (2) that when he had finished the poem, he 
sometin|es turned back to it and added pieces ; (3) that 
he livedjin a charming court in Ionia, founded by the last 

A ver;^complete bibliography is in Rothe’s articles, first in Bursian’s 
Jahresherim, and afterwards in Zeitschr, f. d. Gymnasialwesen. 
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king of Mycenae, who had fled thither from the Achaeans, 
and betrayed other personal weaknesses which are reflected 
in the figure of Agamemnon. This, of course, seems to me 
like a fairy-story, but much of Rothe’s criticism is good. 
Mr. T. W. Allen’s articles on the Homeridae, the Epic 
Cycle, and the Catalogue are also written from a severely 
Unitarian standpoint (Classical Quarterly i (1907), n 
(two articles); J. H. S. xxx. pp. 292-323). Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s World of Homer (Longmans, 1910) restates his old 
views with some interesting modifications in the light of 
recent literature. Mr. Shewan’s Doloneia (Macmillan, 
1911) is an industrious and gallant attack upon all critics 
who have either spoken disrespectfully of K or thought its 
style in any way peculiar. Van Gennep’s little Question 
d’Homerehas a useful bibliography by A. J. Reinach (Paris, 
1910). Dr, Verrall’s volume of essays, The Bacchants of 
Euripides (Cambridge, 1910), contains two valuable papers 
on Homeric subjects: The First Homer, showing that in the 
fifth century ‘ Homer ’ meant much more than ‘ 1l)iq Iliad 
and the Odyssey ’ and suggesting that the first Epic Cycle 
dates from Pisistratus; and The Mutiny of Idomeneus, 
arguing a harmonization of sources in Iliad K-N. Among 
new attempts at analysis of the poems we have Pick’s 
Entstehung der Odyssee (Gottingen, 1910), terse and 
masterly, like all that Eick writes, though involved 
with improbable speculations ; and Miss StawelTs striking 
work, Homer and the Iliad, a book full of fine observa¬ 
tion and poetical understanding. She attempts to re¬ 
construct an ‘original Iliad’ (omitting most of B, all H, 0, 
F, K,N, H, half O, and much of the later books, but keeping 
at all costs Z and H), and fortifies her results by a further 
study of the language ; this ‘ original Iliad however, 
probably made free use of older poems. 

A somewhat new form of ‘ unitarianism ’ is put forth 
in Dr. Mulder’s vigorous and valuable book. Die Ilias 
und ihre Quellen (Weidmann, 1910). ^ An abundance of 

unassimilated material in spite of a constant effort after 
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aniforpiity ’ is hiS description of the problem, and he finds 
its sol|ition in the h 3 rpothesis of a single gifted and arti¬ 
ficial poet who, by processes of daring fiction, wrought 
a newjpoem out of numbers of old ones—the old Thebais, 
a Meleager epic, a Heracleia, a Pylian epic, an Achilleis' 
and oijhers. The Iliad was thus produced in Ionia about 
the y^r 625, the Odyssey somewhat later at the Court 
of Pisi^tratus. His poet does much the same work as the 

Rear|)eiter or Diaskeuast ’ of earlier scholars, only 
more df it. 

The-^ surface corruption ^ already ably treated of late 
years l|y such editors as Van Leeuwen and Professor Platt, 
is the ^ubject of many clever and interesting conjectures 
in Mr.^ Agar’s Homerica, Perhaps I may be allowed to 
urge e^ery student who wishes either to study the language 
or to ^joy the music of Homer, to accustom himself to 
' thinking away ’ this destructive and often unmetrical 
surface-corruption. For English readers the best method 
is a co|istant reference to such texts as I have mentioned 
above, together with an occasional reading of Fick. The 
outline of this problem, as of most others affecting 
Homer, will be found in Father Browne’s Homeric Study 
(Macmllan, 1905). 

^ ’ G. M. 

CheiSt Chtooh, Oxpoed, 

I May 1911. 


PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION 

These lectures were written in response to an invitation 
from Harvard University to deliver the Gardiner Lane 
Course for 1907. Only some half of them were actually 
so delivered. The subject had been so long forming itself 
in my mind, and I was also so anxious not to allow any 
mere lack of pains to prove me unworthy of the honour 
thus offered me, that I soon found my material completely 
outrunning the bounds of the proposed course. I print 
the whole book ; but I must confess that those parts of 
it which were spoken at Harvard have, if it is not egotistical 
to say so, a special place in my affections, through their 
association with the constant and most considerate kind¬ 
ness of Mr. and Mrs. Lane and of many others who became 
in varying degrees my xenoi in America. 

The book touches on some subjects where, feeling more 
than usually conscious of the insecurity of my own 
knowledge, I have not scrupled to take advantage of the 
learning of my friends. On several points of archaeology 
and primitive history I have sought counsel from Prof essor 
J. L. Myres ; on points of Old French from Miss Pope of 
Somerville College; on Semitic matters, from my colleague 
Professor I). S. Margoliouth, whose vast stores have 
stood always most generously open to me. In a more 
general way I am conscious of help received from Mr. J. W. 
Mackail and Mr. T. C. Snow, and above all from Miss J. E. 
Harrison, who read the Lectures in MS. ^nd called my 
attention to much recent foreign literature which I should 
otherwise have neglected. The debt which I owe to her 
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Prolemmem, also, will be visible on many of tbe ensuing 

^ In lubjeots such as these the conclusions reached by 
any Writer can often be neither certain nor precise ;iet 
they inaynone the less be interesting and even valuable. 

If oui evidence is incomplete, that is no reason for no 
usingUt as far as it goes. I have tried throughout the 
boohj never to think about making a debating case, or 
taking up the positions most easy to defend ; but always 
to set out honestly and with much reflection what really 
seemi to me to be most like the truth. I feel, indeed, that 
I oulht perhaps to have stated my evidence much more 
fully^and systematically. My excuse is that the lectures 
wereforiginally written almost without books of reference, 
and Ihat when I went over them to verify my statements 
and cite my authorities, I hesitated to load the book with 
references which might be unnecessary, and which m any 
case Vere rather in the nature of afterthoughts. 

As regards the Homeric Question, which forms m one 
way nr another an important element in my subject, I have 
long felt that the recent reaction against advanced views 
has been largely due, not indeed to lack of knowledge, 
but to inadequate understanding of what the advanced 
critics really mean. A good part of my present work has 
therefore lain in thinking out with rather more imaginative 
effort many of the common phrases and hypotheses of 
Homeric criticism. My own views are not, of oouxse 
identical with those of any other writer. Among English 
scholars I agree most closely with Dr. Leaf, aiM may 
aliupst say that I accept his work as a bams, ^or the 
rest, I follow generally in the mam tradition of Woll, 
Lachmann, Kirohhoff, Wilamowitz. But the more I read, 
the more conscious I am of good work being done on all 
sides in the investigation of Greek religion and early 
history, and of the astonishing advance which those 
subjects have made within my own memory. The advance 
stii continues. Archaeologists are throwing shafts of ligh 
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even across that Dark Age of which I speak so much in 
Lectures II and III. My own little book, heaven knows ! 
indulges in no dream of making a final statement of the 
truth on any part of its field. It is only an attempt to 
puzzle out a little more of the meaning of a certain remote 
age of the world, whose beauty and whose power of 
inspiration seem to shine the more wonderful the more 
resolutely we set ourselves to understand it. 


New College, Oxford, 
Sept 1907. 


GILBERT MURRAY. 
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GREECE AND THE PROGRESS 

OF MAN • 

Thesm lectures form the first part of an attempt to study 
the groMfth of Greek poetry from a particular point of view, 
namely, as a force and the embodiment of a force making for 
the progress of the human race. By progress I understand 
some gra^dual ennobling and enriching of the content of life ; 
or, if yoti will excuse more theological language, some move¬ 
ment towards the attainment of that ‘ chief end. of man 
which is, according to the magnificent definition of the docu¬ 
ment known in Scotland as the ‘ Shorter Catechism ‘to 
glorify God and enjoy him for ever 

This cpnception of all the arts, even poetry, as being so 
many forms or parts of the service of man, may strike a hearer 
at first as somewhat modern and removed from ancient habits 
of thougiit. But I think the truth is just the opposite. The 
idea of service to the community was more deeply rooted in 
the Gree^ than in usr And as soon as they began to reilc(;t 
about literature at all—which they did very early—the main 
questionIthey asked about each writer was almost always upon 
these lin|s : ‘ Does he help to make better men ? / ‘ Does he 
make lif| a better thing ^ ’ We all know with what rigid and 
passionate Puritanism this view is asserted by Plato. But 
Plato cap never be taken as representing the average man. 
There is; better evidence of ordinary feeling in the Frogs of 
Aristophanes.^ ‘ On what grounds should a poet be admired ? ’ 
says Aeschylus, and Euripides answers-—‘ For his_ skill, his 
good counsel, and because we make men better in their cities b 
Amid all the many cross-currents of criticism illustrated in the 

^ V. 100?, 1035, and the whole scene : cl also Isocr. iv. § 159, and elsewhere. 
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Frogs, there is no protest against this judging of poetry by its 
fruits. The principle is accepted by all parties. 

Among later writers the idea of the service of man, or the 
bettering of human life, has become habitual and familiar, 
Diodorus begins his history by a reference to the long chain of 
historians who ‘ have aspired by their own labours to benefit 
our common life Polybius speaks of history as the most 
obvious help towards ‘ the correcting of life 

Thucydides, as we all remember, will be content if his Avork, 
whether interesting or uninteresting to an audience, is judged 
to be useful. Denys of Halicarnassus sums up the praises 
of the Athenians by saying, in the very language of an old 
Delphian decree, that they ‘ made gentle the life of the 
world ’. 

Theologians and philosophers, especially those of the more 
rationalist schools, carry the conception further. The tradi¬ 
tional Gods are explained as being so many great men of past 
ages who have in their various ways served humanity. ‘ That 
which benefits human life is God,’ said Prodicus in the fifth 
century B. c. ‘ Deus est homini hominem iuvare,’ says Pliny 
from a Stoic source in the second a. d. And in later times the 
vieAV is always widely current, a common meeting ground for 
Euhemerist, Stoic, and Epicurean. The history taught in 
schools largely consisted, if we may generalize from our extant 
Scholiasts, in lists of these benefactors of mankind : 

Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artis, 

Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo.^ 


^ Diod. i. 1 Tofs l 5 iois rrovois w(p(\r](rai tov koivov Piov ecpiKoTi/xriOrjcrav. Cf. 
Polyb. i. 1 ris eTotfiorepa SiopBojais rots avOpuj-nois ; Thuc. i. 22 ; Dion. Hal. 
de Thucyd. p. 919 'AOyvaioi . . . oi rbv koivov fiiov e^rjpiepdicravT^^ ; idem, iv. 25 
(p. 701 R) on Servius Tullius. Herodotus, as one might expect, has more 
of the mere artist about him : he writes, ws yrjTe rd, yev 6 p,eva avOpwirwv 

^tTrjXa yivrjrai, yrjre epya pi^ydka re Kal SaivfmcTTd, rd ylv "EikK-qci, rd 5e 
^ap^dpotai dn-oSex^eVra, d/fX€a 76 j/; 7 Ta( (i. 1), Por the decree of the Delphic 
Amphictyons, see at end of this lecture. 

® Plin. Hist. Nat. ii. 7. 18. Vergil, Aen. vi. 663. Cf. Lucr. v, latter part. I 
suspect that this view of human history w^as largely inspired by the great work 
of Dicaearchus, Bios 'EXXdSos. He was an immediate disciple of Aristotle; the 
Life of Hellas was a history of Greek civilization. Fragments in F. H. G. ii. 
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It IS the very language and spirit of Positivism. The modem 
artist 0 ^ admirer of art is apt to be offended by it. Not, 
I thmkj justly. In a Greek society the artist was treated 
frankly jas a friend and fellow worker. In a modem society 
he IS a distinguished alien, approached with a mixture of 
adulation and mistrust. 

I must take for granted many fundamental theses. That 
man has progressed, for one thing, and that the direction 
m whic|i Western civilization has moved is on the whole 
a good one. I think that few of us seriously deny these pro¬ 
position! ’ those who do would not be moved by my 
arguments. 

Now 4e find it generally admitted that the seeds of Western 
civilizatipn are mostly to be found in Greece and not else¬ 
where. ^Yet it is curious how seldom Greek Literature is 
regarded from this point of view, as an embodiment of the 
progresswe spirit, an expression of the struggle of the human 
soul towards freedom and ennoblement. 

We have had in abundance the classical point of view. 
The Grc^sks have been the Classics, the masters in art and ., 
letters, n|odels of a finished and more or less unapproachable 
perfectio|i in form. Or rather, to put it more accurately, the 
Greeks r|und about the fifth century b. c., and the Romans 
of the ce|ituries just before and after the Christian era, have 
been pec|iliarly the Classics, and other writers have been 
admittedjto various degrees of classic dignity in proportion 
as they approached to the two great periods. 

Now I jhould like, if time permitted, to trace this conception 
to Its ori|in. Unreal as it sometimes sounds, it has its base 
in mere i^ct. The Greeks and Romans of those two periods 
did, for spme reason or other, produce in most departments 
of thought better work than any of the generations that 
succeededj them for some thousand years or so ; and what 
is more, the generations of the decadence had the extreme 
good sensfe to see it. As regards literature, the point is too 
obvious t|> need illustration. Let us take a quite different 
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field, the science of medicine. If a man wished to learn 
medicine in the later ages of the Roman or Byzantine empires, 
and right on to the Renaissance, to whom did he go for his 
knowledge ? He went, as far as I can make out, to various 
handbooks and epitomes of the works of two ancient doctors ; 
of Galen, a Greek who practised in Rome in the year 160 a. d., 
and of Hippocrates, a Greek who practised in Cos and Athens 
in the fifth century b.c. And Galen’s own work largely takes 
the form of a commentary on Hippocrates, 

There is an interesting MS. extant of a treatise on Disloca¬ 
tions by one Apollonius of Citium in Cyprus. The MS. was 
written in Constantinople about the year 950 a. d., and it 
begins with a paean of joy over the discovery of the works 
of this ancient surgeon, with his accurate drawings to show 
how the various dislocations should be set. The text was 
Avritten out. The illustrations were carefully copied. Where 
the old drawings Avere blurred or damaged the copies Avere 
left incomplete, lest some mistake should be made,^ Why ? 
Because this ancient surgeon, living about 150 b.c., kneAV hoAV 
to set dislocated limbs a great deal better than people who 
lived a thousand years after him. It Avas a piece of good 
fortune to them to rediscover his work. And his Avriting, 
again, takes the form of a commentary on the fifth-century 
Hippocrates. Hippocrates’ own writing does not look back. 
It is consciously progressive and original. 

That is what the Classics once were. I will not attempt 
to .trace the stages through which their empire has waned 
and their power to help us dwindled away. What they now 
possess is a limited but a most interesting domain. I will 
express it in this Avay. There seems to be in human effort 
a part that is progressive and transient, and another which 
is stationary or eternal. In some things we find that a very 
third-rate person who happens to have been born m 1860 can 
teach us far more than a great genius or a great reformer Avho 
was born in 1760. About electricity, for instance, or steam- 

1 See Schone’s introduction to his large edition (Teubner, 1896), where 
this point is proved. 
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ships. Ill! the other sphere it is the quality of the man or his . 
work whidh tells. And it tells almost unaffected by distance : 
what was! once beautiful is still beautiful; what was once . ^ 
great of soul is still great. And if Shakespeare was born 
nearly 40(1 years ago, and St. Paul 1900 and Aeschylus 2000 
odd, thos^facts do not seem to make any noteworthy difference 
in the vallie of their work. This distinction is, I think, im¬ 
plied in the current phrase which says that the ancient Greeks 
are still clpsics in point of style. 

Now, ill the narrow sense of style, any such view as this 
would be] almost grotesque. No modem historian could 
possibly i^odel his style on the strange contorted language of 
Thucydides ; no playwright could copy Aeschylus. Aeschylus 
and Thu(|ydides were men of extraordinary genius who 
irresistibly bent the Greek language to their will. They are 
not, in an|r literal sense, models of normal style. If, however, 
we understand ‘ style ’ broadly enough, so that style means 
the same J as ‘ form and ‘ form ’ includes ‘ spirit then, 

I think, ihe principle is true. The classical books are in 
general tile books which have possessed for mankind such 
vitality of interest that they are still read and enjoyed at 
a time wljen all the other books written within ten centuries 
of them have long since been dead. There must be some¬ 
thing pecffliar about a book of which the world feels after 
two thou|and years that it has not yet had enough. One 
would like to know what it is that produces this permanent 
and not transient quality of interest. And it is partly for 
that that, we study the Classics. In some few ways one 
can know^. Form, or spirit in some sense lives longer than 
matter ; austerity perhaps lives longer than sweetness ; what 
is simple Ind serious lives longer than what is merely clever. 

Much mofe remains unanalysable, or can only be found by 
study of Ihe books themselves. But there are qualities that 
make things live ; and that which lives becomes classical. 

Yet I tpink that this kernel of truth is involved in much 
error. Iff is probable that these models of style, as they 
were read both in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, were 
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often bad models rather than good. The accident was imitated, 
not the essence. And the influence of the most living and 
original of all literatures produced the corruptness of Classi¬ 
cism, a style almost certainly very vicious, inasmuch as it 
lacked freedom and lived by ready-made ornamentation. 
1 mean a style which was largely inspired by Ovid and which 
ran riot during the Renaissance ; a style in which people 
called the sun ‘ Phoebus ’ or ‘ the orb of day and were 
proud of knowing stories of a complicated mythology which 
was not accessible to ‘ the vulgar b There are traces of some¬ 
thing like classicism in Greek poetry, I admit. They are the 
first signs of its decay. The classicist spirit is just so far 
related to the living spirit of Greek poetry, that it is a ranker 
form of the same poison by which Greek poetry died. ^ 

That sort of eighteenth-century or Renaissance classicism 
is perhaps dead, or no longer an active danger to the under¬ 
standing of Greek. But there are other classicisms which 
threaten us still. Scholars in talking of the classics have 
allowed the object of their study to become confused with 
the medium through which they approach it. It is as though 
a man could not think of the stars except in terms of telescopes, 
or of mountains and sea except in terms of railway journeys 
and hotels. Nearly all of us approach the classics through 
an atmosphere of education, with its concomitants of dic¬ 
tionary and grammar, its unnatural calm, its extreme emphasis 
upon dutifulness and industry, and the subtle degradation 
of spirit produced by its system of examinations. 

Some indeed take another path. From Winckelmann 
onwards there have been many critics who felt, for obvious 
reasons, that they could understand a Greek statue more 
easily than a Greek poem. Hence comes another sort of 
classicism, a tendency to explain the poems by the statues. 
A false road ; partly because the immense majority of extant 
statues are not Classical Greek, but Graeco-Roman, and 
marked with the taint of the decadence : partly because, 
in the essence of things, poems are made of quick wwds, and 
statues of stone, things that are not alike and never have been. 
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The fact seems to be that the understanding of Gre^ek poetry 
needs first a good deal of hard linguistic study, and then, 
since every one who likes poetry must have in himself some 
germs of a poet, a poet’s readiness of imaginative sympathy. 
As thingil are, the poetical minds are often repelled by the 
grammatipal drudgery : and the grammarians at the end of 
their labours are apt to find that their little spring of poetry 
has dried mp. 

The w|se want love, and those who love want wisdom : 

And a|l best things are thus confused to ill. 

As to alljthese dogmas about what is Classical, I think we 
should be on our guard. Classical and modern ; classical 
and romantic ; classical and Christian ; there are no doubt 
some rea differences corresponding to these phrases, but 
I would uyge respectfully upon any student who loves poetry, 
that he s|iould approach his ancient poets quite simply and 
take wha| they have to give him, not start oh by expecting 
them to bje ‘ classical ’ or ^ statuesque ’ or ‘ pre-Christian ’ or 
anything else. The more you understand them, the less 
of these (|iherences you will feel. And for a simple reason: 
that the differences lie largely in the accident of our own 
remoteness. We stand very far off, and have to strain our 
eyes. Foir us the comparison of ancient and modern is 
largely a; comparison of something half-seen at a distance 
with som|thing which we know intimately. We are apt to 
see only the bold outlines ; we are apt to miss the little 
lights and shades, the quick vibrations of emotion that 
existed to a Greek in some particular word or phrase, and 
therefore we think they are not there. We mentally translate 
the words into a sort of dictionary language, never very apt 
indeed, but, we hope, at least dignified ; removed alike from 
subtlety and from littleness because it is emptied of most 
of its meaning ; serene and unemotional because we have 
not the knowledge or the sympathy to catch, across this 
gulf of y^rs, the peculiar thrill of what was once a ‘ winged 
word ’ flying from soul to soul. It is perhaps in this depart- 
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ment that the most pressing work of pure scholarship remains 
to be done. 

That conception of the Greeks as Classic, then, has a 
basis of truth. It is only apt to be misstated, and so to 
darken counsel. There is, however, a peculiar modification 
of it—which is almost the direct opposite of the truth; a 
conception of Hellenism as representing some easy-going 
half-animal form of life, untroubled by conscience or ideals 
or duties, and the Greeks as a gay unconscious hedonistic 
race, possessing the somewhat superficial merits <l»f extreme 
good looks and a mythically fine climate. There is no reason 
to suppose the ancient Greeks miraculously handsome, any 
more than to suppose that there is no dirty weather in the 
Aegean. This view has so little of the semblance of truth 
about it, that one wonders how it can have arisen. There 
are of course the causes mentioned above, the presence of 
the Graeco-Roman statues and the special difiiculties of 
understanding the finer sides of the Greek language. But 
this particular conception of the Greeks as ' Pagans ’ comes, 
I think, largely from the mere need of an antithesis to Chris¬ 
tianity on its ascetic side. Christian apologists, anxious to 
associate all the highest things in the world with their own 
religion, have proceeded to make the Greek a sort of type 
of what the natural man would be without Christianity. 
And they have been met half-way by the rebels of their own 
flock, intellectual people of an artistic, a revolutionary, or 
a pleasure-loving temperament, who have turned against 
the narrowness or cop,ventionality of their Christian surround-' 
ings, and then accepted, as a rough embodiment of their 
own rebellious ideals, some imaginary Pagan Greek. 

That would explain why this odd ideal of the Pagan Man 
should be abroad at all. But why should the Greeks be chosen 
as representing him ? Partly for their mere eminence. They 
are the chief representatives of high civilization outside 
modern Christendom. Partly, I think, from a dispropor¬ 
tionate attention sometimes bestowed on particular parts of 
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level of barbaric Aegean societies. It began, as I lioP® ^ 
show in the second of these lectures, in the dark age which 
resulted when even these societies, such as they were, tell 
into chaos. 

Allowing for indefinite differences of detail, there seems 
to be a certain primitive effortless level of human life, much 
the same all the world over, below which society would cease 
to be ; a kind of world-wide swamp above which a few na,tions 
have built what seem like permanent and well-weathered 
dwellings. Others make transient refuges which sink back 
into the slough. La nostalgie de la 6o«e-‘home-sickness 
for the mud ’—is a strong emotion in the human race. One 
sees it often in individual life. One can think of many 
instances in history : Hellenic kingdoms like that of the 
Seleucidae in Syria; many provinces in the decline of the 
Roman empire ; the west of Asia under the rule of the i^rks , 
the rush of reaction in ancient Egypt after the religious 
reform of Amen-Hotep ; or, again, the many efforts after 
higher religion in India, and the regular falling back of each 
reformation into the same primitive slough. 

Now, as Greek civilization rose from the swampy eve o 
the neighbouring peoples, especially the various pre-Semtic 
races just behind the Aegean coasts, it could not shake itself 
clean all at once. Remnants of savagery lingered on in 
obscure parts of life, expurgated as a rule and made com¬ 
paratively innocent, but still bearing the mark of their origin. 
Such remnants, as a matter of fact, tend to receive undue atten¬ 
tion. The Greeks themselves are puzzled at a strange practice^ 
Herodotus says that the explanation of it is sa,cred, an 
better not mentioned. Pausanias describes it with an anti¬ 
quarian’s zest. Plutarch has a comforting theory of its real 
allegorical meaning. Our own friends the anthropologists, 
to whom all true Hellenists owe so much, naturally revel in 
such things. They search antiquity eagerly for traces of 
primitive man, for totems, cannibaHsm, human sacnfice, 
and the like. The traces which they discover are of the 
greatest value. But I think they have often mistaken the 
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whole passage should be read. -,„^iiclsuits of Athamas as practising 

. p 315 b. He refe. descenda^^^ ^ 

a Similar saorifice. Bu a tViamas ritual the victim escaped. See 

^:r“Kofehrrico„.v^^^^^ 

“wTtl" b^utVas h“t bltodfolded and had to run hand m hand 
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it contiftiid throughout all antiquity to be practised in 
times of grlat crises by all the barbarians of the Mediterranean 
coasts. It is not only that we find Hippdnax describing the 
ritual slaj^ing of the ptemafoi at_ Ephesus, a grotesque 
and possilily a somewhalljTuU business which clearly was a 
sort of m|ok human sacrifice. Hipponax was a satirist of 
the sixth lentury b. o., with a liking for horrors, and Ephesus 
was a pairtially barbarian town. But we find the thing 
creeping e^oser than that. In a well-known passage of the 
Frogs Aristophanes ends up a passage of comic abuse o 
certain persons much admired by his opponents, by saying 
that, ‘ in 4e old days, people would have thought twice before 
using theft! as pUrmakoi Scarecrows,’ shall we say ? or 
‘ Guy-Pa’vfkeses ’ ? The word means literally ‘ human medi- 
cines ’, or ‘ scapegoats ’. Late and careless writers speak 
as if these pharmahoi were actually sacrificed. But for¬ 
tunately we happen to have a fragment of an ancient third- 
century historian, Ister, who explains what this odd business 
really anjounted to. Two persons, one for the men of the 
city, one for the women, were led out as though to execution. 
They wore necklaces, one of white figs, the other of black. 
They seem to have been solemnly presented with cake and 
figs, and then scourged and pelted out of the city—treated, 
in fact, very like the Lion and the Unicorn. I hasten to add 
that the scourging was done with little twigs and shllai, 
a flower,very like a bluebell, and the pelting wuth similar 
ineffective objects. The victims are said to have been volun¬ 
teers, and chosen for their ugliness ; and various smaller 
details in the ceremony are meant to be grotesque and absur . 
At the md, the pharmahoi were supposed to be dead and 
their ashes were thrown into the sea. The ceremony was 
‘ imitation says Ister, of a stoning to death.'^^^ 

1 See AvpeiidiK A. on the aarraekot 

for ripening figs ; see fSfl 

that Adam and Eva 

: masc. of ^kplxa,co^^^^W 'b® it was nr| 
the a in ^onic, aMft Aapcths and oth^jpte 
short by aWlogy from (Impimicov. 

* orf 


j t9C)7, pt *51. Ho argues 
seemed Pi the 

blvQf^^il^rd. Henc(^|| 
'words. 
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oriSril '*> “ 

hJ Th eaniiot 

say. The Human Medicine is the relic of a very ancient 
very widespread, pre-Hellenic barbarity, which the Greeks 
have not swept altogether away, but have allowed to live 
on with Its teeth drawn. 

But the abomination creeps closer still. There is a story 
about TheffistQcles told by Plutarch on the authority of one 
hanias of Lesbos. -Phanias wrote some 200 years after the 
ege incident, and some of the other stories he tells do not 
command credence : for instance, the statement that once 
n the Chersonnese fish came down in the raind Still the 
story, as he tells it, is not incredible. And it exactly illustrates 
the points which I wish to convey. ‘ When Themistoeles 
as admiral was making the chief saoriflce beside his flag-ship ’ 

the battle of Salamis-' there were brought up to him three 
prisoners, men of great beauty, gorgeously arrayed and 
adorned with gold. When Euphrantides the prophet’— 
ere is sure to be a prophet in such a business !—‘ saw them, 
emce the holy fire at that moment burst into a great and 
rilhant flame, and there was a significant sneeze on the 
right; the prophet clutched Themistoeles by the right hand 
and commanded him to dedicate the young men and sacrifice 
them all crying on the name of Dionysus Om&tes (the 
Devourer). ‘ Do this,” he said, ” and there is deliverance 
and inctory for Hellas.” Themistoeles was horrified at the 
prophet s strange and monstrous demand. But, as so often 
happens in great crises and times of suffering, the multitude, 
putting all their hopes in something irrational rather than 
in reason, shrieked to the god with one voice, dragged the 

fu commanded, 

compelled the whole sacrifice to take place.’ It is not said 

that Themistoeles performed the act. (Plut. TAem. xiii.) 

ow the evidence for the story is weak. Themistoeles is 
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both the ihadiest and the, most maligned of great Greek 
statesmen. ^ The whole story may be an outrageous slander 
invented by his enemies after his ostracism. But that scarcely 
alters its historical significance. It was, apparently, a story 
actually to’d. It must have been, if not true, at least possible— 
not bey OIK L the bounds of credibility to excited persons. 

As a matter of fact, it is just on occasions like this that 
human sac dfices have most tended to occur : in a disorganized 
army or a ’abble full of fear, egged on by some fanatical priest 
or prophel. There were bloody doings in Rome when the 
fear of Ha|inibal was strong, judicial murders of vestal virgins, 
buryings ellive of ‘ Gallus et Galla, Graecus et Graeca ’ in the 
Forum Boarium. (Livy, xxii. 57.) There was a great burning 
; ofJgjvs, we may remember, after the earthquake at Lisbon. 
’'^^'^rhapS* the most tragic case, how^ever, was the outbreak 
of human sacrifice at Jerusalem in the seventh century, 
inspired % the mimirient terror of Ass^Tia. Jews who had 
been taught to believe that Yahweh was their only refuge, 
saw, or seemed to see, with despair that their sacrifices were 
availing nothing. They must give him more: give him 
anything in the world, if on'y he will avert the horror of an 
Assyrian conquest, with its pyramids of heads and its prisoners 
flayed alive. Looking about them, these unhappy devotees 
saw” the human sacrifices of Tyre and Sidon, and knew that 
there was' still one thing which they might offer. No wonder 
Yahw’^eh did not hear them, when they Avere giving less than 
the heathen gave 1 So began the burnings of children at the 
tophet in the vale of Hinnom. Of course the practice was 
denounced by the prophets, and comparatively soon ceased. 
The poini to observe is that in Greece, and it would seem in 
Greece alone throughout classical tirnes, we find no parallel 
to this ki|id of thing. A desperate attempt was made by the 
superstitious party to force a crime of the sort upon Pelopidas, 
in the teilrible moments before the battle of Leuctra.^ But it 

i 1 See Ajipendix A. The case in Philostratus, Vit. Apol iv. 10, where 
the thaumfturge Apollonius of Tyana, being at Ephesus during a plague, 
recognized li certain deformed beggar as being a demon of pestilence, and 

0 2 
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failed. Human sacrifice was barbaric, not Greek. If the 
Themistocles story is true, that one bloody outburst of 
superstitious fear stands alone. There were other occasions 
on which all the conditions for such a deed seem to have 
been present, Think of Xenophon’s Ten Thousand after 
Cunaxa : think of Nicias’s army after the last battle before 
Syracuse. All the conditions for the thing are there ; but 
not the thing. The very idea is incongruous to one’s con¬ 
ceptions of Nicias or Xenophon.—That is Hellenism. 

Huma n s acrifice, then, is one of the barbarities which 
Hellenism successfully overcame. It was either abolished 
entirely or else, as in the case of the pharmalcoi at Athens, 
reduced to some harmless ceremonial which satisfied religious 
conservatism without inflicting much harm on human beings. 

But there were other strongholds of the primitive beast 
in man which even Athens was not powerful enough to cpnquer. 
To take three points : we find among the Greeks the'^institu- 
slavery, fixed and unshaken ; women in a markedly 
subject condition as compared with our own times, though 
far removed again from the seclusion of the East ; and 
lastly, proceeding partly from the institution of slavery, 
partly from certain forms of military organization, some 
/I , startling phenomena of what we should call unchastity in 
the relations of the sexes. And then we imagine that these 
things are characteristically Greek ! They are just the reverse. 
They are the remnants of that primaeval slime from which 
Hellenism was trying to make mankind clean. 

The Greeks are not characteristically slave-hoMers. AH 
the world held slaves and had always done so. The Greeks 
are characteristically the first human beings who felt a doubt 
or scruple about slavery ; who were troubled in mind by it, 
who thought, wrote, schemed, in the face—as far as we can 
judge—of absolutely overmastering social needs, to be rid 

set the crowd to stone him to death, was a horrid act on the part of an 
unauthorized mob, not a deliberate human sacrifice approved by the law. 
But the Asiatic cities were terribly infected with barbarism by the time 
of Nero. The incident has elements of the pharmalcos rite in it. 
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of it, soire two thousand years before it was abolished in 
1-uiope. |[ do not refer specially to the efforts of isolated 
efoimers,; The Cynics, >ye know, condemned slavery root 

Si Ihet' organizations 

m the iourth century onward refused to recognize its 

existence land professed to count all men free. Euripides 

iid TW s I f.Ti ““ subject off his 

mind. The sophist Aloidamas seems to have made a preaching 

tour round the Peloponnese to induce all states to^combin! 

uurdered. But the tone of the non-reforming writers is 

rthigbiTr® “ ~ . though of course 

sneis ? crosses his horizon, 

speaks alYy.s of slaves with a half-p„zzled tenderness. 
Slavery IS to him a terrible thing that may happen to any 
man, and m-, 11 take away half of his manhood ’.The heroes 
are as courteous to the slaves, Eumaeus and Eurycleia, as to 
one another. Plato, bred in an anti-democratic circle and 

of the fifth century, does not care to denounce slavery. I„ 
us ideal li-:pubhc he abolishes it silently by merely con- 
s ructing a state irhhout slaves. In the La^cs, writin in 
his old age, when the cloud of reaction had settled darkly 
Jon his mind he accepts it as an existing fact and makes 
aborate rogations for the protection both of slave and 
of master. The attitude of his opponents, the sentimental 
democrats, can perhaps be deduced from the beginning of 
^s dialogue,, Euthyphro, or On Piety. The man who gives 
us name to fhat dialogue is satirized as a type of the pious 
and ultra-superstitious Athenian democrat. When Socrates 

. n father for homicide, because the said father has caused, 
though not intentionally, the death of a slave who had killed 
another. Euthyphro has been apparently on the best J 
terms with h| father; he admits that he had great provoca¬ 
tion, and that the slave probably deserved to die. But he 
will not allow: a slave to be murdered any more than another 
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mail; and, what is more, though he expects to bo laughed 
at and thought ‘ mad he is ooufideut, if he can once gel 
a hearing, of winning his eased The father, 1 should remark 
in passing, would not be put to death. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, that our principal representa¬ 
tive of ancient Greece upon this question should be Anstotle. 
Aristotle is, like Plato, somewhat anti-democratic ; and, 
unlike Plato, devoted to common sense. It is his common 
sense, perhaps, that obscures his vision most. He saw that ih 
the existing state of society slavery was a necessary institution. 
Its abolition would have meant anarchy, perhaps famine. 
And Ai-istotle does his best to show that the necessary in¬ 
stitution is also just and ‘according to nature’. » ^ 
same line that was adopted by the fathers of the early C^hristian 
Church.® Some men .arc born to obey, others to rule. 1 ut 
down a dozen Greeks in a barbarous country : in a few 
months you will find the Greeks giving orders and the natives 
obeymg them. But his arguments do not matter so much. 
ThJ important thing is that he found it necessary to argue. 
Slavery could not, to a thoughtful Greek, simply rank as an - 
accepted thing. No doubt Aristotle had a solid majority 
behind him; a majority composed of plain men who ha 
no intention of seeing their busmess hampered by philosophers, 
and doubtless of those same obscurantists who afterwards 
prosecuted him for impiety : not a majority of philosophers 
nor idealist democrats. The two most influential schools, 
Cynics and Stoics, stood on the other side. The popular 
writers of the New Comedy'® appealed to the public with 
sentimental denunciations of the unnatural thing. 

I do not in the least wish to deny that the slave-trade 

1 Observe how Euthyphro extracts a high moral lesson from the most 
revoUhig myths of Hesiod: ‘ wrong-doing must be punished, howeve, 
hio-h the offender. Zeus did not spare even his own father. 

” Cf Susemihl and Hicks, Ar. Politics, p. 24, n. 4. 

» Of'. Anaxandrides, fr. 4, Philemon, fr. 94 (KoA): especially how God 
(Keveepovi kirorjffe Trevras rr? (j>v<T€i, 

Sov^ovs 5e ixirfTTorjoev 17 7r\(oi'€^ia. 
r covetousness transformed thorn into sla\’Cri ’). 
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assumed enormous importance in Greece. The slave-trade 
in later antiquity was largely in the hands of the maritime 
Greek cities, just as in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies it vLs in the hands of England, and for the same reason : 
because tie slave-trade went with the general carrying trade. 
Polybius 1 counts among the first necessaries of life for a 
large tov|i 'cattle and slaves’.^ Wheat is mentioned as 
secondarjl. And it stands to reason that, wherever one set 
of men have had absolute power over another, there must 
have been cases of extreme cruelty. One should remember, 
however, Ithat Athens, the most Greek part of Greece, was 
remarkable for her gentleness to the slave population. It 
was part: of her democratic ideal. Her friends praise her, 
her critics and enemies ridicule her, for making her slaves 
indistinguishable from free men.^ That is something. But 
I think tlie main point ^vhich distinguishes Greece from other 
ancient communities, here as elsewhere, is not something 
actually achieved, but something seen and sought for. In 
Greece alone men’s consciences were troubled by slavery, 
and right down through the centuries of the decadence, when 
the industrial slave-system ruled everywhere, her philosophers 
never entirely ceased protesting against what must have 
seemed accepted and inevitable wrong. 


The Greeks were not characteristically subjectors of women. 
They are the first nation that realized and protested against 
the subjection of women. I speak, of course, of nations in 
some state of social complexity. For in primitive agricultural 
communities the women who worked in the fields were in 

^ iv. 38 ixlv ras oivayicaias rov 0iov xpiias ra t€ Bpefxpara mi rb rwv ei; 

Tos SovKftas dyopft'cui'(Ta}fidTa;y wX^dos—odiouH language, certainly. 

2 Tor instance, [Xen.] Bespuh. Athen. i. 10 £f. (hostile); Dem. PUl. lii. 3 
(friendly)Plato, Rep. 563 B (satirical on the licence and self-confidence 
of slaves, male and female, in it democratic state). On the torture of slave 
witnesses/ see Appendix B. The best recent discussion of Greek slavery is 
in A E. ^Zimmern’s Greek Gommonwealih \ see also his articles in the 
Sociologih Revieio, Jan. and April, 1909. He distinguishes * apprentice 
slavery’ Ind ‘ chattel slaveryand Considers that in Greece wo have chiefly 
the formur. 
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most ways as free as men!/ On this question, again, I should 
not lay stress on the evidence of the isolated reformer. We 
all know how Plato in the Bepvblic preached the complete 
emancipation of women from aU artificial restrictions whatever. 
But some time before Plato other philosophers,^ and well- 
known philosophers, must liave advocated the same ideas, 
because we find all the regular ‘ Woman’s Right ’ conceptions 
ridiculed m Aristophanes, considerably before the Republic 
can have been published. And there is this to observe, unless 
my impressions deceive me ; Aristophanes, a strong con¬ 
servative writing broad comedy for the pubho, seems quite 
to understand the ideas that he is handling. He treats them 
as funny, as offering material for scurrilous jokes, but not 
• in the least as things unheard of or incomprehensible. He 
understands his opponents better than, for instance, Mary 
Wollstonecraft was understood by the writers of the Anti- 
JacoUn. Before Aristophanes, again, there was Euripides, 
arguing the woman’s case with as much persistency and more 
than as much insight and eloquence as that of the slave. 
Euripides was a genius too extraordinary to be useful as 
evidence of what his average contemporaries thought; except, 
indeed, of what they must have thought after he had spoken. 
But consider for a moment the whole magnificent file of 
heroines m Greek tragedy, both for good and for evil, Clytem- 
nestra, Antigone, Alcestis, Polyxena, Jocasta, even Phaedra 
and Medea : think of the amazing beauty of the Daughters 
of Ocean in the Prometheus, and of the Trojan Women in the 
play that bears their name. They are all of them free women 
free in thought and in spirit, treated with as much respect hs 
any of the male characters, and with far greater minuteness 


i strongly suspect, Protagoras. In Biog, Laert. iii. 37 and S7 a state 
mentis quoted from Aristoxenus and Fayorinus (no doubt using Aristoxenus) 
0 the etfect that almast the whole of the Mcimllic ’ was taken from 
Piotagoras s Anltlogm. Aristoxenus is a good authority. If this is at all 
true the Lys.stmta ^. o. 411), and perhaps the (n. o. 302 or 389? 

must have been a med at ideas of Protagoras, as the latlr Ogn JcaZt 

il/f V, l^dsTb. 
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and symjlatlxy. I doubt if there has ever, in the history 
of the wor|d. been a period, not even excepting the Elizabethan 
age and t^e nineteenth century, when such a gallery of heroic 
women hais been represented in drama. And such characters 


cannot su 
women ex 


ely have sprung out of a society in which no free 

sted.i 


The thi^d point is hard to discuss fully, but the explanation 
of it is very similar. A great deal of ancient unchastity comes 
directly from the institution of slavery : for female slavery 
was, in large part, another—and perhaps on the whole 
a worse ^form of the custom of prostitution. A great deal, 
apin, was a mere relic from the animalism or the religious 
ritual of Jpro-Helleuic peoples. As for the myths, their 
immorality arises mostly from some very simple misunder¬ 
standings. ^ Every little valley community was apt to count 
its descent from some local ancestress and the tribal god, 
a being who was often imagined in .shapes not human, as an 
eagle, a swan, or a river-bull. A time came when these 


Attic Law, m many respects primitive, is markedly so with regard to 
women. A ii Oman was always under the tutelage of the head of her family, 
who would as a rule be her father, or, on his death, her eldest brother, 
bhe thus had a constant protector against any maltreatment by her 
lusband. lUc guardian could annul the marriage and take her homo, 
bhe also had her own property. On the other hand, a bad guarcUan could 
torment a wqman almost as much as a bad husband can now; e ^ he 
could get moijey from the husband by threatening to annul the marriage. 
The father could transfer his right of guardianship to the husband, then 
he wife was under her husband’s ‘ coverture as now. When he died, 
the wife either fell under the coverture of the next head of her husband’s 
family, or could be left by will to some person of her husband’s—and in 
practice no d^ubt her own-choice. A groat deal of the Attic treatment 
ot women strikes one as exaggeratedly romantic. They were to be ‘ rulers 
ot the hearth They blushed at the sight of a strange male. To lose his 
wile s esteem was the greatest blow that could befall an honourable man 
(The man in duestion risked losing it by being caught hiding under a bed 
to escape the |ax-gatherer.-Dem. Androt. 53.) Epioharmus the poet was 
actually fined, un Syracuse, for making a broad joke in the presence of his 
wife. One is reminded of the Attic vases in which men are freely caricatured 
or treated reaustioally, but women nearly always idealized." Eamiiv life 
must have heel extremely correct, to judge by the rarity of oases or mentions 
of adultery m our rather plentiful law-court lilerature.-On this subloct 
also I can now.(f»U) refer to Zimmern’s brilliant Greek CmnmmweaUh. 
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various local gods were gradually merged in the great Achaean 
master-god, Zeus. The process was a thoroughly good and 
progressive one ; hut it had an unexpected result upon Zeus’s 
reputation. It provided him with a collection of human 
consorts, and of strange disguises, which caused much veil¬ 
drawing on the part of the religiously-minded and much 
open laughter among the profane. 

The same sort of explanation applies to those few elements 
in Greek myths or ritual which strike one as cruel. They 
are nearly all of them little hard deposits of ancient barbarity 
left in the outer strata of Hellenism. Take the Marsyas story. 
The Greeks, when they penetrated to the town of Celaenae, 
deep in the heart of Further Phrygia, found a local tradition 
how a native god had fla>'ed alive the native hero or king, 
Marsyas. The origin of the myth is not certain. Dr. Frazer 
takes Marsyas for one of his primitive vegetation-kings, who 
were slain periodically as the harvest is slain, and their skins 
or some similar relic sometimes preserved till the next year.^ 
It may, again, be a remembrance of some Assyrian conquest; 
for the Assyrians when they conquered a place often expressed 
their satisfaction by flaying their prisoners alive. However 
that may be, the guides who showed the Greeks round Celaenae, 
wishing to call their god by some name Avhich would be in¬ 
telligible, had called him Apollo. Most barbarian gods were 
either Apollo or Heracles. So the hideous story takes its 
place on the remote outskirts of Greek myth, a thing that 
Avas perhaps never believed, and would no doubt have been 
forgotten had not the academic sculptors of the fourth century 
made use of the mythical "flayed man’ to illustrate the distribu¬ 
tion of the human muscles. It is the same with a dozen other 
cases. At Apamea, quite close to Celaenae, the Asiatic popula¬ 
tion kept up a very ancient rite of sacrificing divers beasts 
by burning them alive. The Syro-Greek Lucian describes the 
business as something curiously barbarous and uncanny.^ 

^ AttiSf Adonis, and Osiris, chap. v. 

^ De Dea Syria, 49. Something similar, however, ocouri-ed at Patrae in 
Achaia. C£. Pans. vii. 18, li. 
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These things are in no sense characteristically Greek. They 
are rem]|ants of the state of things which the highest Greek 
civilization up to the end of the fifth century b. c., a small white- 
hot centre of spiritual life in a world of effortless barbarism, 
tried to transform and perished in the attempt.^ 

It is tien from this point of view that I wish to discuss 
certain pkrts of Greek poetry ; as a manifestation of the spirit 
of upwar|i striving in man, which we roughly describe as Pro¬ 
gress. But here a further question suggests itself. I feel that 
many an|ong my hearers, especially perhaps among those who 
care mos| for art and for poetry, will protest against regarding 
poetry from this point of view at all. Science, they will say, 
progressed : but poetry does not. When we call a poem 
immortalp we mean that it is never superseded : and that 
implies that poetry itself does not progress. 

This doctrine, when rigidly held, is apt, I think, to neglect 
the very complex nature of most of the concrete works of 
poetry. One may gladly admit that the essential and mi- 
definable^ quality that we call poetry, the quality of being 
poetical, Is one of the eternal things in life. There is some¬ 
thing in Ilomer and the Book of Job which cannot be super¬ 
seded, any more than the beauty of a spring morning or the 
sea or a mother's love for a child can be superseded. But, after 
all, this essential spirit has always to clothe itself in a body 

' I will not discuss a third view, the Greek as a Levantine. Many very 
good writers make use of this conception, but I think that, if pressed, it 
IS misleading. The much-abused modern Levantine owes his general bad 
name to ha|)its which come chiefly from historical causes. He is shifty, 
servile, cow|rdly, because for centuries he has been held in subjection by 
somewhat ffrocious and markedly unintellectual aliens. He has had to 
live by dod|ing. The ancient Greek was himself a ruler, and had on the 
whole the virtues and vices of rulers. The race elements are not the same 
eithei^ Tht| Levantine, mixed as he is, is not largely influenced by fair- 
haired conqitering Northerners. Even the geographical conditions, though 
physically npt much changed, are psychologically different. The Greeks 
are still the| sailors and traders of the Levant. But what is now petty 
huckstering in obsolete sailing-boats was then the work of great adventurers 
and leaders |f men. So that its moral effect on the sea-folk was different. 

(I should add tluit, as far as my personal knowledge goes, I do not agree with 
the ordinary ^wholesale condemnation of the Levantines.) 
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of some sort, and that body is made up of elements which 
admit of progress and decay. All the intellectual elements 
of poetry are progressive. Wider fields of knowledge may 
constantly be thrown open to the poet. Beauty may be 
discovered in fresh places. There may be increased delicacy, 
or at least increased minuteness, of observation. There is, 
most important of all, a possibility of change in the emotions 
which form the raw material of poetry. Wordsworth was 
not, perhaps, so great a poet as the Post-exilian Isaiah, ^^ et 
Wordsworth would not have howled for joy that The moun¬ 
tains should be molten with the blood of Edom ’. And, still 
more certainly, the writers of Isaiah would have been utterly 
incapable of taking any interest in the subjects of most of 
W^ordsworth’s poems. Poetry, in this way, can both be 
taken as evidence of the comparative progress of a society, 
and can also form a force in its progress. Indeed, the best 
poetry provides sometimes the strongest, because the most 
subtle and unsuspected, force ; and the most delicate, because 
the most living and unconscious, evidence. The conscious 
moralist often seems rather stupid and arbitrary he is 
certainly an unpopular character—and the conscious legislator 
perhaps worse. The poet has over both of them the immense 
advantage that he is not trying to say what he believes to 
be good for other people, or what he believes that they believe 
to be good for them, but is simply expressing what he himself 
loves most. 

But what I am most concerned with now is a rather different 
point. I want to suggest, first, that the mere interest in 
human progress in general is a possible source of poetical 
inspiration, a source (^uite as real and (^uite as poetical as any 
other. And secondly, that this particula r source of i nspira- 
tion is rather unusually strong in Greek poetry. 

"^Many critics speak as if for a poet to be interested in 
progress was a sort of disgrace or a confession of prosiness. 
I disagree ; I think human progress may be just as much a 
true inspiration to a poet as the lust of the eye or the pride 
of life. Of course it is not so to all poets : there is very 
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little of it.*in the final stages of Homer, little iiv Pimlar and 
Sophocles, ljust as there is little in Shakespeare or Chancer. 
On\he othisr hand, it is the very breath of life to Aeschylus, 
Euripides, *and Plato, as it is to Shelley or Tolstoy. 

Let me Explain more exactly what I mean. • 

You map remember the last work of Oondorcet, written by 
him in hiling when condemned to the guillotine. He first 
intended t'o write an answer to his false accusers and a lustifica- 
tion of hi| political career. And then, in the face of death, 
that discission somehow seemed to him less ' 

and he pJeferred to work upon the subject which he fel 
he the gileatest in the whole world, ie Progris de VEspnt 
Hurmin, ^he Progress of the Human Spirit. It is the 

same subject, ultimately, as that of the ^ormous work 
projected by the late Lord Acton-a history of Hujn.™ 
Leedom. An interest in this subject implies, I think at 
the outset an intense feeling of the value, for good and ill, of 
being alive. Here we are, you and I and the milhons of men 
and animals about us, the innumerable atoms that make our 
bodies blown, as it were, by mysterious processes somehow 
together,' so that there has happened just now for every one 
of us the wonder of wonders, a thing the like of which never 
^ has been nor shall be ; we have come to life ; and here we 
stand with our senses, our keen intellects, our infinite desires, 
our nerves quivering to the touch of joy and pain, beacons 
: of brief fire, it would seem, burning between two unexplored 
eternities •. what are we to make of the wonder while it is 

Tsui's here, first, an interest in human life as a whole, 
and secondly, a desire to make it better thing than it is. 

• That is • we shall find two main marks of this spirit. Pnst, 
what is'properly called realism ; though the word is so con- 
■ stantly misused that we had better avoid it. I mean^^ a 
permaiiU interest in life itself, and an aversion to unreality 
or make-believe. (This is not inconsistent with an apprecia¬ 
tion of' the artistic value of convention We shall have 
oppordnities of considering that point in detail.) Secondly, 
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^J^een feelmg of the values of things, that some things are 
good and others bad, some delightful, others horrible and 
a power of appreciating, like a sensitive instrument, the 
vanous degrees of attraction and repulsion, Joy and pain. 

Here we run upon one of the great antitheses of life, and 
one which, It seems to me, is largely solved by the progressive 
or I may say by the Hellenic spirit; the antithesis between 
asceticism or Puritanism on the one hand, and the full artistic 
appreciation of life on the other. In real life and in literature 
these two spirits fight a good deal. But both, of course 
are parts of one truth. If life is to be enriched and ennobled’ 
you m^t first o£ all have an appreciation of life. A man 

^ e 0 er an , any strict Puritan can always point to 
an immense amount of wreckage produced by great apprecia¬ 
tion of the joys of life, and also to a large amount of good 

^^“ding pleaLe, 

mg the desires, and habitually pouring cold water into 
your own and other pople’s soup, < to take the Devil out 

rettl rf opportunity for dispute here in 

ife. In speculation there seems to me to be none. The 
truth simply IS that in order to get at one desirable end you 
have to sacrifice another. The artistic side of man inists 
upon the need of understanding and appreciating all good 
and desirable things ; the ascetic side insists on tL need of 

LTnfl u "“d ^g«°re. every 

Tent of t“’tb 

ment oi something better. 

The combination of these two. the appreciation of good 

stSf oT characteristic of the 

P ^ progress. I think most scholars will admit that it 
IS also eminently oharaoteristio of Greek civilization The 
enjoyment and appreciation of life is too deeply writ on all 
G eek poetry to need any iUustration, though one might 

tir ^ importance in Greek life of 

words, KaAAof and 2o^fa, Beauty and Wisdom • to the 
intensity of feeling which makes ’EA,t&. Hope, or ToV«, the 
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Love of Daring, into powers of temptation and terror rather 
than joy ; to the constant allegorizing and transfiguration of 
those two gods of passion, Dionysus and Erosd But the 
principle o: asceticism was at least equally strong. Whether 
we look to precept or to practice, the impression is the same. 
In practice a respectable ancient Greek allowed himself some 
indulgence| which a respectable modern would refuse : but 
for the m|)st part his life was, by our standards, extra¬ 
ordinarily Severe and frugal. To take one instance. Hippo¬ 
crates, thepreat fifth-century physician,^ says in one passage 
that many doctors object to their patients having more than 
one meal m the twenty-four hours : but for his own part, 
he thinks that, though to most healthy people it makes no 
difference yhether they have two meals or one, still some slow 
digesters dinnot stand more than one, while other delicate 
persons are positively the better for two ! Our healthy 
persons ha ve four; and our invalids fall not far short of a 
dozen. A|l the great schools of philosophy, again, were in 
various degrees ascetic. The general admiration felt by the 
ancients for every form of frugality and hardihood strikes one 
as altogether extreme. The praises of Sparta show us how 
severity of life, coupled with courage, sufficed in the popular 
judgement, to cover a multitude of sins. Yet Greek asceti¬ 
cism is never like Eastern asceticism. The East took its 
asceticism ;in orgies, as it were ; in horrors of self-mutilation, 
bodily and mental, which are as repellent in their way as 
the corresponding tempests of rage or of sensuality. Greek 
asceticism, though sometimes mystical, was never insane. 
It was nearly always related to some reasonable end, 
and sought the strengthening of body and mind, not their 
mortification. 

One cannot but think, in this connexion, of that special 
virtue which the early Greeks are always praising, and failure 
in which is so regretfully condemned, the elusive word which 

’ These^ pbiiits are excellently brought but in Oornford’s Thucydides 
MythistoricuL chaps, ix, xii, xiii. 

^ De Vei. Med, 10 = p. 59.S, yuoj/otriTefiu and a/Jicrr^j/are the alternatives. 
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we feebly translate by ^ Temperance Sdphrosyne. The 
meaning of sophrosyne can only be seen by observation of 
its usage—a point we cannot go into here. It is closely re¬ 
lated to that old Greek rule of Mrjbh hyav, Nothing too much, 
which seems to us now rather commonplace, but has in its 
time stayed so many blind lusts and triumphant vengeances. 
It is something like Temperance, Gentleness, Mercy ; some¬ 
times Innocence, never mere Caution : a tempering of domi¬ 
nant emotions by gentler thought. But its derivation is 
interesting. The adjective adxjypoiv or (raocjypoiv is the correla¬ 
tive of dXo6(pp(tiv, a word applied in early poetry to wizards 
and dangerous people. 'Okoocppoov means ‘with destructive 
thoughts acixppoiv means ‘ with saving thoughts ’. Plutarch,^ 
writing when the force of the word was dead, actually used 
this paraphrase to express the same idea. There is a Avay of 
thinking which destroys and a way which saves. The man or 
woman who is sdphrdn walks among the beauties and perils 
of the world, feeling the love, joy, anger, and the rest; and 
through all he has that in his mind which saves.—^Whom 
does it save ? Not him only, but, as we should say, the 
whole situation. It saves the imminent evil from coming 
to be. 

It is then in this light that I wish to consider certain parts 
of Greek poetry : as embodying the spirit of progress,^ that 

^ De Tranquillitate, 474 D vovv ffairiTpia (ppouovvra. ’OXo6(ppcuv is used of 
Minos, Aietes, Atlas—also of a hydra, lion, and boar. 

® Of. for this point of view the remarkable language of a Delphic In¬ 
scription of the second century b. c., in Bulletin de Gorr. HelUnique, 1900, 
p. 96, conferring honours on certain Athenians ; “"ESofe toTs ’Apcp/fcrijoaiy 
iTTd^rj yeyovevai /cat crwetAtySat (jt^voSov Trap' 'AOrjvaiois ovpPe^rjKe 

TTpwTOv, S)v 6 drjpos dTfdvrm twv it' dvOpdnrois dyaOCjv dpx^jybs /caraffTaOeh, iy 
ph' Tov Orjpidj^ovs Piov p^Trjyayev tovs dvOpdinovs ds rjpiporrjTa, Trapalrios 
5’ iyevrjOr) t^s vpds dXXrjXovs /coivaivlas, dtrayaydiv twv pvffTTjpiojv TrapdBoffiv 
teal 6td TotJTCOV TrapayydXas tois diracnv on piyiffTOV dyaOuv kunv iv dv&pojirois 
irpbi iavTovs t € ual mcTTi?, ert Be Tali' do&ivTOUu virb Tali' Oioii/ irepl rajv 

dvOpdjTTwv vopaiu /cal t^? Traiddas ... ‘ Decreed by the Amphictyons 

of Delphi: Whereas it was in Athens that a union of the craftsmen 
of Dionysus (i. e. tragic actors and poets) first arose and was gathered 
together; and whereas the People of Athens, the established leader in all 
human advance, first won mankind from the life of wild beasts to gentleness ; 
and, by introducing the Mysteries and thereby proclaiming to the world 
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is, of bot|i feeling the value and wonder of life, and being 
desirous to make it a better thing : and further, with that 
purpose iu view^, as combining a spirit of intense enjoyment 
toth a tenipering wdsdom, going into seas of experience steered 
by Sophrcsyne. 

that the greitest good for mankind is a spirit of help and trust toward one 
another, hatji been part maker of the co-operation of men with men, and of 
the laws givcin by the gods for the treatment of men and of education , , , ’ 
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Ir W6 regard Greece as the cradle of European civilization, 
we cannot help some feeling of surprise at its comparative lack 
of antiquity. True, we have evidence of a civilization existing 
in Crete and the Islands of the Aegean as far back as the end 
of the Stone Age. But, for one thing, our knowledge of this 
civilization is scanty and conjectural, inasmuch as it depends 
upon our interpretation of the stones, not upon literature . 
and, what is more important, it is emphatically not the civiliza¬ 
tion that we call Greek. I do not mean only or especially 
that the builders of the earliest Cretan palaces were, as far 
as we can judge, of different race and language from the Greeks. 

I mean that this civilization, so far as we know it, has few or 
none of the special marks that we associate with Hellenism. 
But of that hereafter. In any case there lies between the 
prehistoric palaces of Crete, Troy, or Mycenae, and the civiliza¬ 
tion which we know as Greek, a Dark Age covering at least 
several centuries. It is in this Dark Age that we must really 
look for the beginnings of Greece. 

In literature and in archaeology alike we are met with the 
same gap. There is a far-off island of knowledge, or apparent 
knowledge ; then darkness ; then the beginnings of con¬ 
tinuous history. A t Troy th ere are the remains of no less 
than six cities one above the other. There was a great city 
there in 2000 b. c., the second of the series. Even in the 
second cifyTHere m^s discovered a fragment of white nephrite, 
a rare stone not found anywhere nearer than China, and 
testifying to the distances Avhich trade could travel by slow 
and unconscious routes in early times. That city was destroyed 
by war and fire ; and others follov ed. The greatest of all 
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was the s xtli city, which we may roughly identify with the 
Troy of Hreek legend. Of this city we can sec the wide 
circuit, tlije well-built stone walls, the terraces, the gates, and 
the flanking towers. We have opened the treasure houses 
-and tombp, and have seen the great golden ornaments and 
imports fijom the East. Then we see the marks of flame on 
the availsand afterwards what ? One struggling attempt 
at a seventh city; a few potsherds to mark the passage of 
some gen(|rations of miserable villages ; and eventually the 
signs of thp Greek town of New Ilion, many hundreds of years 
later and jvell within the scope of continuous history. 

in C rete. City upon city from prehistoric 
times onwkrd flourishing and destroyed ; palace upon palace, 
beginning I with the first building of Cnossos, in a peculiar 
non-Hellei|ic architecture j proceeding to those vast and 
-intricate foundations in which Mr. Evans Jinds a palace, 
a citadel,- and a royal city round about, the growth and 
accumulation of many hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years. 
The ornadientation of the walls is there, telling of the rise 
and decay^ of a whole system of decorative art : fragments 
of early religion, the Buli-jGod jpr Minptaur seated upon his 
throne ; t|ie horns of consecration ’ bristling everywhere ; 
the godde^, Uorvia OrtpSiv, Queen of Wild Beasts, now bearing 
a dove updn her head, now twined with serpents ; sometimes 
in human |hape, sometimes a mere stone pillar erect between 
her rampant lions : sometimes a monstrous fetish. There 
is the Bivme Battle-Axe, that Labrandeus from whose name 
the fable o ’ the labyrinth seems to have arisen i : a being who 
has not yet reached human shape or separate existence as 
a God , but exists simply in the ancient bronze axes, scores 
of which remain driven into the rock of the Dictacan cave, 
o\ercrusted with a stalactite growth of stone, testifying 
to a worsjiip forgotten and uncomprehended. There are 

’ See, howwer, on the Labyrinth, Lecture V below, p. 127, note, and 
especially Bu:tows, The Discoveries in Crete, pp. i07-32. He connects 
P^vOos with X%vpa and Aavpewv. (So, I believe, did Wiedemann.) "Lhe"' 
catastrophe which I am specially considering is, oE course, tlial dl;*^‘'’Lale 
Minoan HI h| \ f 
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porcelains reminding one of Babylon, ornaments from Egypt, 
marks of a luxurious king’s court, a gaming table inlaid Avitli 
gold and coloured marbles, women acrobats, bull-figlits, or 
perhaps, if we look close, something more barbaric than bull¬ 
fights—boys and girls thrown for the ‘ Bull of Minos ’ to gore : 
then flame on the walls and evidences of calamity, a feeble 
pulsing of life outside the ruined palaces, and afterwards 
silence. Centuries later a new Crete emerges, a Dorian island, 
rigid, self-centred, uninfluential, in the full light of Greek 
history. 

It is the same with the cities of the Argive plain^ Mycenae 
and Tiryns. They possessed less importance, and were in¬ 
habited for a less vast stretch of history, than the cities of 
Cnossos and TroyBut the treasures yielded to the excavator, 
especially in Mycenae, are very great in proportion to the 
importance of the town, and the historical problem is simpler. 
We all know the Mycenaean remains : the Lion Gates, the 
earlier shaft graves, and the later vaulted graves ; the remains 
of mummified kings ; the skeletons in masks of gold, with 
their weapons, their drinking bowls, and sometimes the ashes 
of burnt sacrifice lying beside them. And in the end, as in 
Troy and Cnossos, the marks of flame upon the Avails, traces 
of a dAvindling population still hovering about the old town, 
and quickly degenerating in the arts of civilized life ; and 
then a long silence. 

Such is the evidence of the stones. And that of literature 
corresponds Avith it. There is an extraordinary wealth of 
tradition about AAhat we may call the Heroic Age. Agamem¬ 
non king of Mycenae and Argos, Priam king of Troy, and the 
kings surrounding them, Achilles, Aias, Odysseus, Hectoi’, 
Paris, these are all familiar household Avords throughout 
later history. They are among the best-known names of 
the Avorld. But how suddenly that full tradition lapses into 
. silence ! The Epic Saga—I mean the Avhole body of tradition 

^ Under Tiryns an earlier city lias recently been discovered. See W. 
Dorpfeld, Atlien. Mitih. 1907. 
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which isjrepresented in Epic poetry—the Epic Saga can tell 
us about the deaths of Hector, of Paris, of Priam ; in its 
later forijis it can give us all the details of the last destruction 
ofTvoy. Then no more ; except a few dim hints, for instance, 
about th(^ descendants of Aeneas. 

It is ikore strange in the case of Mycenae and Sparta. 
AgamemAon goes home in the full blaze of legend • he is 
murderec, by Aegisthus and Clytemnestra, and avenged by his 
son Orestes : so far we have witnesses by the score. But 
then ? What happened to Mycenae after the death of 
Aegisthup No one seems to know. There seems to he 
no Myoepe any more. What happened in Sparta after 
Menelausj and Helen had taken their departure to the 
islands of the blest ? There is no record, no memoiy. 

;e there is less tradition altogether. One great 


In Ore 


name, Mmos, forms the centre of all Cretan legends. Minos 
IS never pite flesh and Wood, like the Homeric heroes, 
Agamemi;|on or Achilles. He is almost like that more tlian 
shadowy personage, Creon, whose name means ‘ruler’ 
and who |ppears in all the myths of the mainland whenever 
a mere ‘ iruler’, and nothing more, is wanted. We meet 
Mmos m | many different generations, in many different 
characters^ He is the just judge of the Underworld, the son 
of Zeus, or, still more august, not the son but the ‘gossip ’ 
or famiha| friend of Zeus.i Again, he is the Woody tyrant 
of the Tpsens myth, who gives seven youths and seven 
maidens tj) Ids man-slaying Bull. He is the boaster of the 
Baochylides poem : he is the mere royal father or equally 
royal husband of the Cretan heroines—Pasipha^, Ariadne, 
Phaedra. [ 

After ]\!|inos, what is there ? Idomeneus in the Iliad,^ 

^ T 179: of. Plato, Minos 319 D. See below’^ 

Lepre V, p. lo6 and note there. I .raspeot that Minos was a name like 
Pharaoh or Caesar , given to all Cretan kings oi a certain type, and, 

or incarnation of 

toe Bull-God. As to the evidence for a Minos existing at different dates 
Prof. Burrowh remarks that the Parian Marble puts Minos in the fifteenth 
century B a and also in the thirteenth, and that Diodoms (iv. 60) and 
Plutaich (Fi^l Thes. 20) tell a similar story. 
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a secondary figure regarded with much respect, and of course 
alive, since he is treated by a poet who makes everything 
alive. But even Idomeneus and his squire Meriones have 
begun to be shadowy, and after them there is nothing.^ 

In Thebes, as in Troy, the tradition is more intelligible 
because it explicitly leads up to a catastrophe. Many prob¬ 
lems require to be cleared up about the Theban traditions, 
even after Bethe’s work upon the subject. The prehistoric 
remains, as we said above, are not prominent or remarkable, 
chiefly, no doubt, because the place was never left for a long 
time deserted. It is with Thebes as with Argos, with Athens, 
with the many sites of towns on the coast of Asia Minor and 
the Riviera. Continuous occupation has destroyed gradually 
and surely the remains of every successive period. But the 
Theban traditions, as preserved in literature, are particularly 
rich, and they lead up clearly to our Hark Age or Period of 
Ignorance. There is first a strange race, Cadmeans, the people 
of Cadmus, Hhe Eastern Man,’ 2 in possession of the city. 
The tradition is clearly not of their making, for they are 
credited with all the crimes and pollutions in the calendar : 
especially sexual crimes, which people always impute to their 
enemies and deny in themselves. Three generations of the 
Cadmeans, Laius, Oedipus, and the sons of Oedipus, between 
them commit pretty well all the crimes that can be com¬ 
mitted inside a family. Unnatural affections, child murder, 
father murder, incest, a great deal of hereditary cursing, 
a double fratricide, and a violation of the sanctity of dead 
bodies—when one reads such a list of charges brought 


1 Of. Hdt. vii. 171. Crete had formerly been ‘ emptied ’ by an expedition 
of Minos to Sicily. Then ‘ in the third generation after the death of Minos 
came the Trojan wars. . . . After the return from Troy there came famine 
and pest slaying both man and beast, and Crete was made empty a secon 
time. Then came the present Cretans’—i.e. the Dorian tribes and 
inhabited it, together with the survivors.’ 

2 Heb. DHp qedem, the east. Creek tradition calls them Phoenicians , 
but it is not clear what that term exactly denotes. Ridgeway thinks they 
were ‘ red ’ Thracians {Early Age, p. 629). Cf. his ‘ Who were the Dorians? 
in Anthr. Essays io E. B. Tylor (1907). See. after Beloch and B6rard, 
Burrows, op. cit., p. 141 f. 
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against anr tribe or people, either in ancient or in modern 
times, one [can hardly help concluding that somebody wanted 
to annex tieir land.^ And this was doubtless the case. The 
saga gives us full details up to the quarrel of Eteocles and 
Polynices and the Expedition of the Seven Greek Champions. 
The seven were defeated : so far we hear all at length. Then 
much morl briefly, with much less reality, we are told that 
their sons {made another expedition and took Thebes. That 
is, the cit|del of tlie Cadmeans eventually fell, and nothing 
more is sa|i or known. 

It is the same wherever we turn ou^ eyes in the vast field 
of Greek legend. The ' heroes ’ who fought at Thebes and 
Troy are known ; their sons are just known by name or perhaps 
a little more : Diomedes, Aias, Odysseus, Calchas, Nestor, 
how fully The tradition describes their doings, and how silent 
it become! after thejr deaths I 


Let us ponsider these destroyed cities a little closer. We 
can perhaps make out both the kind pf civilization on which 
their greafeess rested, and also the causes of their fall. For 
observe t|iis : though we can see in some cases from the 
evidence bf the stones that these cities came at last to a 
violent eiid, it is by no means clear that it was any definite 
shock of war which really destroyed the Aegean civilization. 
There is rio tradition at all that the realm of Minos was sacked 
in war 2 no real tradition of the sack of Mycenae. And 
even in the cases of Troy and Thebes, the testimony is sus¬ 
picious. ^he Epos must say that Troy eventually was taken, 
but the ipos knows that Achilles did not take it, but failed 


^ There il also extant a simpler version, before the self-defensive slanders 
had been dfiveloped, in which the heroes are slain at Thebes simply 
%V€K OiStTTolao (Hes. Erga, 162), in an honest cattle-raid. 

® Mr. J. S[i. Myres reminds me of Plutarch’s story of ‘ Taiiros the sea- 
captain’, "vlho was the real lover of Pasiphae, and the sea-fight off Cnossos. 
This is postibly a very faint echo of a real tradition [Vit. Thes. xix and 
preceding cfipp.). There would be no great siege in any case, since Cnossos 
and Phaestfus were open unfortified cities ; their fall v^ould follow quickly 
on the destluction of the Minoan fleet. Dr. Evans actually doubts whether 
the sack offcnossos was the work of a foreign army at all (B. A. xi. p. 14). 
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and was slain. A son of Achilles, a mere replica of Achilles, 
has been invented to come afterwards and take it. Of course 
the Iliad as it now stands implies the future fall of the city, 
but it need not have done so in an earlier form. Nor need 
the Odyssey. The disastrous returns of the Greek heroes 
and the fall of the house of Agamemnon point rather to an 
unsuccessful expedition than to a great conquest. And how 
does it happen, one may ask, that so many Greek lays were 
based on the subject of ‘ Wraths or quarrels between leading 
chiefs, between Agamemnon and Achilles, Odysseus and Aga¬ 
memnon, Odysseus and Aias, Achilles and Odysseus ? Does 
it not look I take the suggestion from Prof. Bury—as if there 
was need of an excuse for some great failure ? At any rate the 
actual tale of the Sack of Troy, though immensely influential 
in later literature, does not seem to be recorded in any very 
earl 3 ^ form of the saga. And even incidents which have a 
special air of verisimilitude about them, like the stratagem of 
the Wooden Horse,^ may represent only a brilliant afterthought 
of what ought to have been done. I lay no stress on this 
point, except to suggest that it is curious, if the war really 
ended in success, that the great national poem in its early 
forms should not tell of the success, but only of disastrous 
Returnstogether with a quarrel, or several quarrels, 
between the chiefs—incidents well calculated to excuse failure. 

Exactly the same thing is the case with the Theban tradi¬ 
tion. A great expedition against Thebes is well known to 
the Epos, that of the Seven Chieftains, led by the far-famed 
Adrastus. That expedition, we are told, was defeated and 
all the seven slain. ‘ Only,^ the story adds, ‘ Thebes did 
fall in the end. Some people who came afterwards took it.’ 
The names of these later comers are not very certain. They 
are only the ^ Ekgonoi ’ or ‘ Epigonoi ’,2 the ^ men-born-after ’, 
more shadowy even than Pyrrhus-Neoptolemus, son of 
Achilles. The general result seems to me to suggest that, 

^ I suggest that it may refer to a siege tower of the Assyrian type. My 
translation of The Trojan Women, p. 86. 

2 "E/fyorog Eur. Suppliants, 1224. ’Y^niyovoi is of course the usual name. 
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in the first place, the Epic tradition of the Greeks knew of 
certain heroic expeditions against Thebes and Troy, but 
knew also cf their defeat; and secondly, this tradition had 
much later ;0 be combined with the fact that in reality Troy 
and Cadmean Thebes had ceased to be. Can we see anything 
in the histo rical conditions which makes such an hypothesis 
probable ? 

I suggest to put it briefly, that these great fortress-cities 
depended fpr their greatness entirely upon commerce, and 
that during' the period of persistent barbarian invasions this 
commerce Was destroyed. They resisted successfully the 
direct shocL of war; but were gradually undermined by 
poverty. All of them, as a matter of fact, are situated at 
the junctioAs of important trade routes, Crete, for instance, 
a rough a4d mountainous island, credited by Strabo with 
‘ some fruitlui glens ’, is geographically, in Dr. Evanses phrase 
(J. H. S. xi|^), ^ the stepping-stone of continents,’ lying in the 
,mid route between west and east,^ between south and north. 
'The lines frpm Phoenicia and the great Babylonian hinterland, 
from Egypli, from Libya, all tended to join at Crete on the way 
to the Wes|, the Northern Aegean, or the Black Sea.^ Some 
centralizing power then must have arisen in the island, 
and the maritime trade of such harbours as Kydonia and 
Hierapytna—^the east of the island seems to have remained 
isolated—served to support the great central city of Cnossos. 
Thebes, a^in, as Strabo explains, commanded the roads 
between th^ee seas, the Northern Aegean, the Southern Aegean, 
and the Coifinthian Gulf. 

But let ms consider the point more in detail in two cases 
where it is hot so easily seen. 

Mycenae] as M. Victor Berard has well explained, is what 
s called ip Turkish a Dervendji ; that is, a castle built at 
X juncture^ of mountain passes for the purpose of levying 

^ See also !Jogarth’s address to tlio Eoyal Oeograpliical Society, 1906. 
V road runnii g north, and south has since been discovered. 

* p. 400, f;’om Ephorus. See also Berard, Les Pheniciens et VOdyssee> 
. 225 f. Con pare, for what follows, pp. Ilf. (Mycenae) and 79 f. (Troy). 
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taxes on all traffic that goes through. There is the rich plain 
of Argos opening southward to the sea. At the north of 
it are mountains ; beyond them the plain of Corinth and 
Sikyon opening on the Corinthian Gulf. Among these 
mountains, at the north-east corner of the Argive valley, 
with no sea near, and no arable land anywhere about it, 
stands this isolated castle of Mycenae, thickly walled and 
armed to the teeth. It is hard to see how such a j)lace could 
live, and why it needed such military preparations, until we 
observe that it forms the meeting-point of a very ancient 
system of artificial roads, cut and built of stone, and leading 
from the Argive plain to the Corinthian, from the southern 
sea to the northern. If Mycenae stood alone, she formed 
a sort of robber stronghold, which lived by levying blackmail 
on all the trade that passed. But almost certainly she did 
not stand alone. In Homer Agamemnon is king of Corinth 
as well as of Mycenae and Argos. That is to say, Agamem¬ 
non s main work was to keep open a safe trade route between 
the northern and the southern seas. He had a port on the 
south, a port on the north, a strong fortress in the middle of 
the route, and he had also cut solid roads through the 
mountains for traffic to pass. They were not wide roads. 
Not wide enough for a carriage, only for a mule. And there¬ 
fore, in case traffic should be pressed, he made two of theniV 
one perhaps for northward traffic and one for southward. 
He would also, as a matter of fact, command the traffic 
eastward and westward, from the isthmus of Corinth to Elis 
and Messenia. 

M. Berard s explanation of Troy is even more instructive. 
It has to be modified by the observed fact that Troy does not 
show great affinities with the islands, and does show affinities 
with its own hinterland. But I still consider it, in itself, true. 

Six cities were built on that particular site, and six de¬ 
stroyed. There must have been some rare attraction about 
the place, and some special reason for destroying the cities 
built there. Greek legend, in speaking of the destruction of 
Troy by Agamemnon, always remembered that it had been 
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destroyed^feore, though it ran all the previous expeditions 
into one—when old Telamon rose from his rest in Salamis, 
and gave h|mself to Heracles 

For the Avrecking of one land only, 

Of Ilion, Ilion only, 

Most hated of lands 

Now we know that there was a vast body of trade always 
passing up The Hellespont, joining all Mediterr;auean civiliza¬ 
tion with lhat of the Black Sea. Obviously a city com¬ 
manding tliis trade would grow rich : but Troy does not 
seem at first sight to be in the right position for commanding 
it. The olier city, Dardania, had lain higher up on Mount 
Ida, the Tiiad tells us (T 218), in safe retirement. But as 
the Trojarls grew stronger, or as they discovered a more 
tempting source of wealth, they ventured nearer the sea. 
:Yet even |o Troy lies some miles inland on the slopes of a 
hill comm|ncling only a narrow swampy plain with sea at 
each end o| it. In modern times such a position is not of much 
worth. Bpt in the conditions of ancient seafaring it was 
priceless, i 

/ Down tie Bosphorus and the Hellespont there blows an 
almost inciessant wind and there flows an extraordinarily 
strong curfent. If you bathe in the sultry heat down below 
Tenedos, iear Mytilene, you may find yourself suddenly in 
swift and ^almost icy water sweeping straight from Russia. 
This curr^^t is at its strongest just off Cape Sigeum, the 
promontoi^ in front of Troy. At the present time small 
steamers |iave some trouble in passing there, and sailing 
ships can be seen waiting by the score under the lee of Tenedos, 
till by utilizing stray puffs of favourable wind they can tack 
round tha| difficult cape, and proceed by hugging the eastern 
shore. In ancient times, when boats were small and voyages 
short, they simply did not attempt to go round the Cape. 
They dis™barked their cargo at the southern end of the 
narrow swampy plain, carried it across on mules or asses, 

i Eur. Troades, 806 (sentiment ot the whole passage, rather than any 
definite words) : of. 1241 Tpota re TroAecur en/cpiTov p.iaovp.h'q. 
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and embarked it again on the other sided And those mules 
passed right under the walls of Priam and Laomedon, and 
paid taxes as they passed. Priam’s misfortunes were so great 
that tradition is kind to him. But the perjuries and extor¬ 
tions of Laomedon ring loud in legend. Was it simply 
because the toll at the Hellespont was too oppressive to be 
tolerated, that all maritime Greece felt involved in the 
oppression, and volunteered to destroy the blackmailing 
citadel again and again ? Or was it, more simply still, that 
the position was so valuable that one band after another 
of northern warriors, Thracians, Dardans, Troes, Teukri, 
Phrygians, Achaeans, fought for the possession ? 

There are many problems still waiting solution about these 
fortified centres of exchange, if I may so call them. How 
far did they form a uniform empire or federation ? Was 
Mycenae normally an outpost of Crete or an enemy of Crete ? 
What relation did either of them bear towards Troy, or 
towards the prevailing powers in Asia ? Of what race or 
races were their kings ? How far was there a conscious 
difference between the ‘ Minoan ’ or Island race with its sea- 
coast settlements and the less advanced masses of Anatolian 
or ‘ Hittite ’ peoples of the hinterlands ? In any case fit is, 
I think, perfectly clear that this Aegean civilization was not 
what we call Greek. Its language was, as far as we can judge, 
not Greek. Its art, though we can recognize in it many of 
the elements that went to the making of Greek Art, was in 
itself not Greek. As a matter of fact there were no Greeks in 
the world in those days, any more than there were, let us say, 
Englishmen before the Angles came into Britain, or French¬ 
men before the Franks invaded Gaul. The Greek people was 
a compound of which the necessary constituents had not yet 
come together. 

We must recognize, however, that the existence of such 


^ The more usual road, at any rate in later times, began further south 
than M. Berard suggests, at Assos. So St. Paul eneCeve by the Roman 
road from Troas to Assos, while his friends went (with the current) by sea 
(Acts XX. 13). 
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centres, dependent entirely upon sel 
meroe, argues both a wide trade and a considerably 

th China. 

, t by no means regard the masters of these cities 

pber clneftains or levyers of blackmail. Commerce 

I *?° Aegean commerce lived 

snecl tor an extremely long time. 

^ were roStTt' T 

in 1 ^ ^ migrations or invasions from the north 

of Mmyae; of the sons of Deucalion, Ion, Pelops 0™’ 

f great Migration of 

the Eorians, somewhere about 1000 bo T+ + 1 , n u*^ 

e“;;f last of a sirie:t 

laTt of’tliV r l migration, as it collected the 

e 1 idtT ' of the 

P • ^modern research shows us that theire were manv 

grante few general statements about these immi¬ 

grants. Th,|y were of Aryan speech ; and the Greek that we 

«>^i^'^Tamar 4 Z‘^lToLa!['A^ op „iAa, fieySa/o,,- o,W^<V,, 

The Lambda (V) whiel, ser^raa n 
-t likely to lUe b:™ 

was a picture of a liand in nmfiil ?• V alphabet; perhaps it 

^sticking out. s|nio of the pic\ogmmrfm ‘T with the thumb 

that the DoriaiA were the ‘ Tribe of the Illnd ’ ^ *^wspect 

IS a thing ‘ handed ’ or « Jvi, Hand , and that da/pov, ‘ gift ’ 

ing’ or ‘hovahe h nd' ‘ ^anV 

which aurrives> many poettl plte‘ ^ 

<r¥ X«>«.—Prof? Eidgewav in jlfhT i ^7 dipyjt 

Tyhr, p. 293 fi.las ^vgnj ^ -E- B. 

won but dark-T|hracians or IlLanr Lr f “Tf not North- 
habits. 1 -iiiyiians, with matriarchal and ‘ Pelasgian ’ 
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k,ow is really their laBgaagel 

rpfSponder^R " ^their heads. They 

Authorities differ about th P 7 p„s2 They 

worshipped a patriarchal God whose name was Zeus, in y 

‘ fibulae ’ or safety-pins. The description of the Thiaciaii 
hv Herodotus in Ms fifth book would probably have been 

Lm. .«I1» ol .IHh... N«rlh«n™. 

rr; Eag.»y, .h. h- Mp.1«7; 

liAorti^ately oyer-simplihed his statement of the case b> 

« i. .h,» w. 7 “ with 

t“ mulnology K .onv.m-t I-!™”'? 

.inc. " tl- P.rt •« “» 

First for the Pelasgians.^ The Pelasgi seem to have been 
A fi ’-iP set of tribes, with northern affimties, whom we 
finffi^t in places like Dodona, the Hellespont, and Pelas- 

> XUe opposite . upiieH 

language is lost and tlia oui^^ may liave been much 

pe than oui .canty evidence, 

derived entirely from the iiterad, j 3 . Cook’s forth- 

> Perhaps even thi. i. doubtful; '™ „„t Hittite. 

coming hook on Ze«s. y'* ^ ^ there was an mdigenous Sky-god 

However, the evidence is Hetyjy -Vchaeans came, and Mr. Cook thinks 
and Thunder-god “ 1„ gome indigenous tribe. Of course 

there was even a xiatiiaici a ^ ® r ^ -i. •. imnossiblo to call one Achaean 

every Crook god is an immense complex ; 
undLtbm-Pelasgian. Zeus^rd^ 

« with 1 Cretan BuU.god and Kouros-god. 
m;d“ ied up many strange who traces the 

» OnthePelasgians see espeomliyMyi^s iny.H^ . 

ancient Pelasgian theory ^>911 (Kl andHdt,: Pelasgiotis, B 681 fC. 

Dodona, n 233 (apparently 7 s. fn 220 (K). a^^^ ^ ^ 

(aOTarmtly), , 09 ,) D occupied by Hephaistos 
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giotis, tlieiL as they move under pressure from above, in various 
parts of dpece ; in Crete, in Argos, in Attica, especially and 
permanenlly in the islands of Lemnos and Imbros, where two 
inscriptions in a non-Greek language have been discovered, 
and still a^wait interpretation. They called their citadels 
‘ Larisa Erom their towers, or ‘ Tytseis ’, they sometimes 
had the name Tyrseni. But Avhether they had any connexion 
Avith that maritime people in Western Italy Avho Avere called 
by thems^ves Rasna, by others Tursci or Etrusci, by the 
Greeks themselves ‘ Tyrseni b that is a point on AALich I 
venture n| opinion.^ Clearly the name of this particular 
tribe is n|)t strictly suitable for denoting the |)re-Hellenic 
races in gelieraL The Pelasgi were probably at one time the 
most forir|dable enemies of the aboriginal races. Yet the 
conA^entionj may as well stand, until w’^e can find a better. 
It seems |hat the Pelasgi were, at some A^ery early time, 
before thejarrival of the ‘ Achaeans ’ upon the scene, a very 
dominant pr conspicuous people. And the name Pelasgian 
AAUS in antiquity, as well as in modern times, applied freely 
as a genei^l term to denote the whole pre-Achaean period 
and the ra<{es then inhabiting Greece.^ 

: This is I perfectly normal phenomenon in the history of 
race-namesb'^ All Europeans to the Saracens used to be 
‘ Pranks ’; all Greeks to the Asiatics w^ere ' sons of Yawan ’ ; 
just as in Italy they were ^ Graeci ’ from the name of a certain 


^ The non-preok epitaph discovered at Lemnos in 1885 seems certainly 
to be in Etru|can or a kindred dialect. It is included in the Corpus Inscr. 
Etrusc. See ponway in Enajcl BrU., 11th ed., ix. 860 b, and Skutsch in 
Pauly-Wissovfa on EtrusUsche Sprache. But of course we cannot bo 
certain that |his language was native Pelasgian; it may bo due to an 
Etruscan set|lem 0 nt. It would be rather paradoxical, when the word 
Pelasgian i| used freely as = pre-Hellenic if the real Pelasgians were 
completely al|en invaders, while the pre-Hellenic -n^/^-speaking people and 
their great anlithosis, the northerners, were both Indo-European. See note 
on following page. 

^ Thucydides says as much, i. 3. 


Again, t|ough both Wessex and Mercia were bigger than the kingdom 
of the Angles,I and England was unified under tlic headship of Wessox, yet 
the country a| a whole took its name from the province which lay nearest 
the countries opposite.’ J. W'. M. 
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Epirot tribe which was much in touch with South Italy , 
in Greece itself they were ' Hellenes' from the name of a 
dominant tribe in South Thessaly. It is safe to use Pelasgian 
in the two senses if we carefully avoid confusing them. 

The little that we can make out about the race affinities 
of the real aborigines is based chiefly on the names of the 
places which they inhabited. All over Greece we find the 
to^vns, mountains, rivers, and, curiously enough, the flowers, 
called by non-Greek names. Names like Larisa, Corinthos, 
Zakynthos, Hyakinthos, Olympos, Arisbe, Narkissos, are no 
more Greek than Connecticut and Poughkeepsie or Alabama 
are English, or Morbihan and Landes are French. And an 
examination of these non-Greek place-names, as carried out 
with great ability by Kretschmer and Fick, leads to a result 
which is on general grounds satisfactory. There is a great 
system of place-names in a language still unknown to us. 
which reaches across the mainland of Greece, the islands ol 
the Aegean, and practically the whole immense peninsuk 
of Asia Minor: a language which is clearly not Semitic 
and in the opinion of most scholars not Aryan either, anc 
which must therefore have belonged to that pre-Semiti( 
population of Asia Minor, of which the most distinguishec 
group is the Hittite.^ Anthropologists and measurers o. 

1 Especially Tick, Vorgriechische Ortsnamen (1905) and Hattiden urn 
Damibier in Griechenland (1908), illuminating books : also Kretschmer 
GeschicUe der Grkchischen Sprach^ (1896). Conway, however, argues tha 
this language—quite distinct from Etruscan-Pelasgian—was Indo-European 
though of course not Greek. {B. 8 . A., viii. pp. 125 ff., x. pp. 115 ff.) H' 
starts from the three short inscriptions found at Praesus, a town said to b 
‘ Eteocretan ’, in the east of the island. They are comparatively late, saec 
vi to iv, in Greek letters, but in an unknown language which bears affinitie 
to Venetic and Osco-Umbrian. Conway takes this language as = Eteo 
Cretan and Eteocretan as = Minoan. For an historical criticism of thi 
view see Burrows, Crete, pp. 151 ff. 

It is rash to decide till we know more of the Hittite language, whicl 
may now soon occur. H. Winckler’s excavations during 1906 and 190' 
at Boghaz-Koi in Cappadocia have resulted in: (l)a proof that Boghaz 
Koi was the capital of the Hittite kingdom; (2) the discovery of the stat 
archives, consisting of many large complete tablets and over 2,000 frag 
mentary ones—correspondence from Hittite vassals and from Egypt. Th' 
earliest are of the same date as the Tel-el-Amarna letters, and contaii 
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skulls tell us that there were in the Aegean lands before 
any North(|mers arrived on the scene two distinct rapes— 
a dark loni-headed Aegean race with littoral habits, never 
going far Jrom the sea; and another dark short-skulled 
Armenoid race, inhabiting the highlands on both sides. How 
far these races were conscious of their respective unities, 
how far the ruling Minoans were racially distinct from the 
surrounding peoples, are questions which we need not at 
present fac|. The Aegean world was certainly divided into 
many little?tribes and communities, which no doubt fought 
and hated pne another as gladly as so many Celtic clans. 
But the remains show that, generally speaking, they were 
homogeneoits in culture. And we shall, with this apology, 
speak of them in future under one name as pre-Hellenic or 
Aegean 

And opposed to these aboriginal or quasi-aboriginal races 
stand the fnvaders from the north, Professor Ridgeway’s 
' Achaeans The case is exactly similar. The Achaeans 
formed onej of the many immigrant tribes ; but the name 
spread beyond the bounds of the tribe and was used by the 
Aegean peoples to denote the northern races in general. 
In Homer It seems to include all the warriors, of whatever 
blood, who jliave fallen under the lead of the northern chief¬ 
tains. Bu1| we should not forget that there were many 
branches of the invasion. From the forests of Central Europe, 
guided by the valleys and mountain passes towards Dodona 
and towardls Thessaly, came divers Achaeans and Hellenes ; 

notes for the ^ssyro-Babylonian version of the treaty between Rameses II 
and the Hittitp king, Chetaser. The writing is cuneiform, but the language 
in many cases JHittite. As Babylonian ideograms and determinatives are 
freely used, decipherment is hoped for. (It is to be remembered that Jensen, 
Hittiter und Jfmenier (1898), took Hittite to be an Indo-European language 
and the prototype of Armenian.) tSee the note in 0. Weber,, Die Literatar der 
Bahylonier wwB Jssyrier (Erganzungsband ii of Der Alte Orient)^ p. 275. 
[See now Hogarth’s Ionia and his article HiTTiTESin Encycl, Brit. 11 : also 
Darstang’s Lemd of the Hittites (1910).] 

[ ^ Tlio question of Semitic and Egyptian influence or settlement among 
diese aborigines can be loft aside ; no whole nation came in from the south 
ir oast as thorl did from the north. , 
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more to the east came tribes of the same blood, afterwards 
called Macedonian and Thracian.^ One of these Thracian 
tribes, the Bhryges, crossed into Asia, like the Cimmerii and 
the Gauls after them, and drove a wedge of northern and 
Indo-Germanic population into the midst of the native 
‘ Hittites ’. If any one is inclined to over-simplify his con¬ 
ception of these racial movements, he might find a useful 
warning in a study of Phrygia, or of one part of Phrygia, the 
Troad, If we take the various invaders of the Troad in early 
Greek times, we find first the ‘ Phryges ’ or ' Bryges ’ : their 
name seems to have kept the old Indo-Germanic hh which 
the Greeks could not pronounce. Also the Trees or Trojans ; 
also a branch of the Paiones, who gave their name to a part 
of Northern Macedonia ; further, some northern neighbours 
of the Paiones, the Dardanoi, led by a royal tribe called 
Aeneadae ; some of their southern neighbours, the Mygdones ; 
a tribe which disappeared early, called Phorkyntes or Bere- 
kyntes; some Thracians, not further specified, from the 
Ctj.ersonnese ; and lastly the Ti’ares. Those are the northern 
invaders only. The races already settled in the land seem 
to have included a main body of Leleges, a race generally 
known as aboriginal further south, in Caria ; some Pelasgi, 
who had probably come from Thrace ; Gergithes and Teucri, 
the latter being perhaps a royal tribe ; and, if we are to 
believe the Iliad, Lycians and Cilicians as w^ell. And how' 
many other tribes may there have been, whose names are not 
preserved to us ? That is the sort of complex of races which 
existed in one small piece of territory. 

And meantime, further to the west of Greece, came the 
pressure of other and more barbarous peoples, called by the 
general name of Illyrians, w^ho eventually occupied the regions 
of Albania and^^pirus, and resisted Greek civilization till 
long after classical times. 

^ 0. Hoifmaiin, Die IlaJcedonen, Hire Sprache und iJir Volksthum (1906), 
confirms Kretschmer’s results. The language is a dialect of Greek, akin to 
Thessalian, but influenced by ‘ non-Greek ’ Phrygo-Thracian and Illyrian. 
The chief mark is, of course, Mac, 13 y d for Greek x eastern wing 

of the Migrations >soems to have been the earlier. 
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But, to get rid of these names and come closer to reality, 
what are wg to conceive these invasions to have been like ? 
\^ery dilfeient, I think, in different circumstances. It is 
almost a rule in history, that before any definite invasion of 
■a new terri:ory there is a long period of peaceful penetration. 
, The. whole process of the northern migrations must cover 
a period ol many centuries. In the beginnings it is not an 
; army that comes to invade. It is some adventurers or traders 
who come find settle : some mercenaries who are invited in. 
Or again, is a few families who move a little further up 
a mountain, or a little on the other side of a pass, breaking 
up new land where it happens to be unoccupied. For a great 
part of the process, on the mainland at least, these may 
have been |he normal modes of advance : on the one hand, 
a gradual increase of northern soldiers and northern officers 
in the armies of the Aegean powers ; on the other, a slight 
change in the possession of farms and pasture grounds, in 
which the ptronger race steadily got more and the weaker 
less. But tiolence certainly came in, and in tlie later stages 
the very extreme of violence. While there was room for both 
races there, was perhaps little or no fighting. But a time 
always came when there w^as no room. Of that later. 

One thing seems clear. While the great masses of the 
various northern peoples were steadily pushing down'wards 
Dll the mai|iland, small bodies of chiefs or adventurers seem 
bo have gope forth into the Aegean region to carve out for 
bhemselves [little empires or lives of romance. They were 
invited in^ as Thucydides puts it (i. 3), as allies or mer- 
jenaries or pondottieri in the various cities. And, like other 
:ondoitien, they had a way of marrying native princesses and 
)ccupying vacant thrones It is just what the Normans did 
n their time. About the year 1035 Robert Guiscard set out 

i ^ As we shall see later, there is ground for suspecting that descent in 
bese communities went by the female side, so that to marry the rpiccii 
U' princess wa! the normal way of becoming a king. So Xixthiis == Creusa, 
ledipus = Jo( asta, Pclops — Hippodameia, Menelaus ancL Agamemnon ~ 
he daughters of the native king Tyndarcus, etc. Of, the numerous instances 
11 Frazer, Kin pliip^ chap. viii. 
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from Normandy, so Gibbon tells us, as a pilgrim, with only one 
companion. He went south, and ended by becoming King of 
Calabria. ‘ Under his command the peasants of Calabria 
assumed the character and the name of Normans.’ Just so 
Agamemnon’s followers assumed the character and the name 
of Achaeans.^ In the eleventh and twelfth centuries a, d. you 
could find little bands of the Northmen established at various 
points of the Mediterranean, as kings and nobles among an 
inferior population. ' The gradual association, incorporation, 
or alliance of the Scandinavians with the nations they came 
to plunder or destroy is perhaps the most decisive fact in the 
story of the Christian Middle Ages, and affords a basis or 
starting-point for every subsequent development.’ So writes 
Professor Beazley of the mediaeval Normans.^ And just the 
same might be said of these other invading Northmen in Greece 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries before the Christian 
era. Just so it seems to have been in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries B.c. with these other invading 
Northmen. 

The great citadel of Troy had a northern king, a Phrygian, 
Similarly in all the other centres of Aegean pownr we seem to 
find Northmen ruling. Minos indeed was aboriginal, and even 
divine : but the traditionWakes him first into a ‘ friend ’, then 
into a son, of the Achaean Zeus ^ ; and Idomeneus, the Cretan 
chief of the Iliad, is clearly counted among the Achaeans. 
Mycenae and Corinth are under the Achaean Agamemnon. 
He is the very type and king of the Achaeans : but it is. 
interesting to notice that his family tree is derived from 

^ Gibbon, cap. Ivi. There i« a good account of these sons of Tanored in 
Demolins, Comment la Motile tree le Ty'pe Social, ii. pp. 313 ff. Just so with 
the Dorians : Halicarnassus was founded by ‘ lonians from Trozen ’ with 
Dorian leaders. It counts as Dorian. Hdt. vii. 99 : Strabo, p. 653, &c, 
So, too, Tarentum : Tdpavra de dWArmar SaKilaiyovtoi (Porioikoi and 
Parthenioi) ’oiKurTris 6t eyevtro ^irapTidrys ^dKavdos, Pans. x. 10. 6. The 
dialect is Achaean = Perioikiaii, but the colony is called ‘Dorian’. Sc 
the ‘ Spartan’ army at Thermopylae, 300 Spartans in 5,000 odd, beside,^ 
Helots. Meistcr, Borer iind Achder, p. 22 ff. 

^ Dawn of Modern Geography, pi. ii, ciiax). i. 

“ See above, jj. 53. 
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Plirygia.i Tf this is right, Agamoninoii belonged to those 
same RortWeii wlm had come eastward by way of Thrace 
o occupy Proy : and when he led an army against Priam 
he tought lA a specially close sense against his own kindred. 

The latei^ Greek imagination liked to think of Troy as an 
Asiatic eity.and to make the Trojan War a type of the age-long 
struggle of ^est and East, Aryan and Semite. There are abun¬ 
dant symptoms of this tendency in the Iliad (e.g. <P 88 X 48) 
But It is clear in the earlie.st records that the Trojan chiefs 
are of the s|me race as the Achaeans. There is no difference 
of language.- The difference of language comes in between the 
^ojans and their own allies, the ‘ Carians with barbarous 
tongue and the various peoples in whom ' there ivas not one 
anguage no}’ one voice Their mode of fighting is exactly 
the same as’that of the Achaeans. Their gods are the same. 
Nay, if we Examine carefully into that question the result is 
rather curioi|s. According to Homer, a tjqiical Achaean oath 
is^by the tripity, Zeus, Apollo, and Athena.^ And this trinity 

is nSarly alway.s a Phrygian (Soph. Jjax, 1292 ; Hdt. vii. 8 ami 
1 , Bacohyhdiy, vu. »3, &c.). Pindar .says a Lydian (01. i. 24, ix. 9) Aftev- 

oZT 1 i** Asiatic. (So Thuc. i. 9.) 

Observe that h|s a leged ancestor, Tantalus, was not originally a son of 
Zeus, hut an oa,>,an,s like Minos ; i.e. not an Achaean, but a natfve prince 
and Agamemnoji » de,scent from him a fiction (Eur. Or. 9; Pind. 01 i. 43,’ 
&c.) TantaIus|also appears as the first husband of Clytemneatra, slain 
by Agamemnon; (Eur, Iph. Aul. 1150). His being non-Aohaean exphim 

(See f E Si^yplms. Salmonons, Tityos, Ixion. 

(hee ,1. E. Harfson, Prolegomena, pp. 336 II.) Hence I do not press the 

c2”“om?royr “*™"y 

. ’ B 867, A 43|. 

“ ‘"“‘.y |o«s nol ocom outside Homer; it possibly represents some 

federation of Aoiiaean tribes, but it may also liave an inner cohesion of its 
own On Zeus s|e note on p. 62. Athena is on ono side merely the Atheuaia 
Jora (see p. 9U on another, as Pallas, she is the palladion, or dfvine thunder- 

iSuttf * ‘ 


e. g. he is a .stra|ger to the other Olympians, ^ 
Homeric hymn. * ' ^ ■ 


Thunderer. Apollo has some 


Hginal characteristics, 

a ^ ,. —before him, in the 

, , ^ Sun-god (T have lived to see this old view, which is 

based on firm an Jent authority, re-emerge from the depths of unfashionable¬ 
ness) ho IS closel| associated with the Sky-god, Zeus. See J. E'. Harrison 

1903, p. 575. Also Th. Reinach, Itanos et Vinvmtio scuti, Rev. de Vhistoire 
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in the Homevio poems must have Vteen originally on the side 
of Troy ! Apollo fights openly for the Trojans. Zeus is con¬ 
stantly protecting them, putting off their evil day, an 
rebuking their enemies. Athena indeed appears in our present 
Hied as the enemy of Troy. Yet it is to her that the Trojans 
especially pray. She is the patroness of their city, sh® 
regular Achaean ‘ City-holder ’ ; and it is when the Palladion, 
or image of the protecting Athena, is stolen away, that Troy 
eventually can be taken. In Euripides’ Trojan Women, one 
may add, the treachery of Athena in turning against her own 
city is one of the main notes of the drama. 

One great city, as we saw above, did not accept Achaean 
rulers In Thebes the Cadmeans, whoever they may have 
been, held out to the_„end. The war of The Seven has a 
different look from the ordinary wars of one Achaean band 
against another. The Minyai in Orchomenos were destroyed 
more easily. Thebes seems to have remained like an island 
in the flood of Achaean invaders. She had them to the north 
of her in Thessaly and Phthia, to the west in Pliocis and 
Aetolia, to the east (probably) in Euboea, to the south-west 
in Argos. And, if we are to believe tradition, it was from 
this farthest southern point that they turned, determined 
to tolerate no more the great fortress of the alien race. 

But in the main, if we try to conceive the Aegean in, say, 
the thirteenth century B.c., we must think of the ancient seats 
of power as generally standing, but.at each palace a northern 
chief established as king with a band of northern followers 
about him. Their power was based partly on sheer plunder, 
partly on the taxes yielded by a constantly decreasing trade. 
It was an unstable condition. Some northern Agamemnon 
might sit at Mycenae, a northern Idomeneus at Cnossos. 
They might have imbibed a fair amount of civilization. 
They were perha^ood rul*rs. No one could doubt their 


des religions, 1909, p. 331. The parallel between the patriarchal Zeus in 
Greece and Othin in Scandinavia is very striking : invading gods accepted 
as supreme by the native populations and imperfectly assimilated to the old 
system of gods. See Chadwick, Cult of Othin. 
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^ alour. I^t too many of their own kinsmen were prowling the 
, adjacent ^torld. It was only by memory that they knew the 

Riches |hat Ilion held, the walled and beautiful city, 

Of old i| the passing of peace, ere cameAhe sons of Achaia. 

Pewer anilfewer caravans of laden mules plodded up the stone 
ways of t|ie Argive mountains. Pewer and fewer fleets of 

trading bdats came to pay toll in the harbours of Southern 
, Crete. I 

In this s^ate of weak equilibrium there came further shocks 
from the niirth-west. Other tribes pressed down on the main¬ 
land, through Thessaly down to Aetolia, over from Aetolia 
to Boeotiaj to the north of the Peloponnese, to Elis : by sea 
came the most dangerous of all enemies, hordes of dispossessed 
men, vho must plunder and slay, or else die. It was possiblv 
with some view of saving his dynasty and consolidating the 
various bodies of chiefs who would otherwise be troubling 
him, that tfie Agamemnon of the time gathered his expedition 
of ' all AcHaeans ’ against Troy, and won—if he did win it— 
his more than P 3 nThic victory. Troy indeed fell, but all 
Achaean Greece fell with it. A storm, says the tradition, 
scattered the returning kings over the face of the deep| 
Some camePome to die, some were lost, some settled in strange 
lands. Bu| for certain their glory was gone, their palaces 
shaken, anfl the names of their sons are blotted out from 
the page o| history. Those old northern chiefs had among 
them a peculiar title of honour, TiToKiiropdo^f, ^ Sacker of 
Cities Apd well did they deserve the name. At first, 
though thei^ sacked a city, they could in a way rebuild it 
or have it rebuilt. They assimilated enough of Aegean 
civilization ^at least to live in the castles of those whom they 
conquered. . But the same thing occurred here as in Rome 
afterwards. As the ruder ho»des an(^^ie vaster numbers 
pressed down ; as the pre-Greek races mR sunk in numbers 
and in discouragement; there came at last tribes who could 
destroy bu < not build nor even keep, ‘ sackers-of-cities ’ 
who burnec and shattered, and then could make no more 
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of their conquest than to live huddled in war-parties among 
the ruins. 

One must probably conceive two different processes of 
migration, by land and by sea respectively. By land, a 
whole tribe or nation tended to push on, carrying with it its 
women, its normal possessions, its flocks and herds. Though 
even on land there were many varieties in the intensity of 
the struggle. In Boeotia, for instance, the conquering race, 
pushing over from the west, seems to have settled without 
much massacre and without any formal enslavement of the 
resident population. One result of this comparative clemency 
was a subsequent harshness. The .oligarchies in ^^otm 
continued through several centuries peculiarly "severe and 
illiberal. The subject race had been admitted to something 
so nearly approaching equality, that it needed—in the judge¬ 
ment of its masters—continual thrashing. In most of 
Thessaly, in Argos, Corinth, Sparta, the natives were reduced to 
varying degrees of slavery. They became, like the Gibeonites, 
hewers of wood and draw’'ers of water *. like the Messenians, 
they ‘walked as asses w^alk, weighed dowm with heavy burdens . 
In Attica the invaders seem to have been few" and weak. 
They merely merged with the old population. One cannot 
even discern a definite ruling class. It is a fact w orth noting 
by those w"ho study questions of race, that among both the 
Greeks and the Hebrews the most prominent and charac¬ 
teristic part of the nation w’^as also the part most largely 
mixed with the race of the despised aborigines. The tribe 
of Judah had the largest Canaanite element.^ As for the 
Athenians, they ahvays claim to be children of the soil, and 
Herodotus actually goes so far as to describe them as ‘ not 
Greek but Pelasgian 

But what of the^igratiomJ^y.sea^? The centre of Greece 
is really not AthenHlOT Sparta nor any state of the mainland. 

1 Tyrtaeus 6. 

2 See e. g. Driver on Gen. xxxviii; Cheyne also remarks on Edomite and 
North Arabian elements in Judah, Enc, Bihl. s, v. 
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The real centre is tlie. Aegean ; and the migrations by sea are 
both more characteristic and for after history, I venture to 
suggest, rnore important. When a tribe moved by land it 
took most! of its belongings with it. When it had to cross 
the sea a (possession must needs be very precious indeed 
before it could be allowed room in tjiose small boats. Of 
course there are cases where a deliberate invasion is planned, 
as the Sax ms, for instance, planned their invasion of Britain. 
The fighting men go first and secure a foothold; the rest 
of the nation can follow when things are safe. In historical 
times, when the Athenians left Attica before the advance of 
tlie Persiaii army, they took their wives and even their herds 
across the narrow vaters to Salamis and Aegina. When 
the Phoca|ans deserted their city and fled to the west, they 
seem to liave begun by taking their womankind at least 
as far as ^hios, where they might hope to find a breathing 
place.i Biit these w^ere more organized or at least less helpless 
peoples ; |he movement was well thought out beforehand, 
and there yvas friendly land near. In the earlier migrations 
of the Dark Age a tribe, or mass of people, seldom took to 
the sea till driven by the fear of death. That w^as no, time 
to think of taking w'onien or herds. You might desire greatly 
to take yqur young wife—or your old wife, for that matter ; 
but you wlould scarcely dare to make such a proposal to the 
hungry fighters about you. You might wish to take your 
little boy.' But would the rest of us, think you, choose to 
be encumbered wdth another consumer pf bread wdio could 
never help'in a fight, who might delay us in cliarging or flying, 
might cry'from the pain of hunger or fatigue and betray us 
all ? No,' leave him on the beach, and come ! Put some 
mark on iiim. Probably some one wall make him a slave, 
and then,^ with good luck, you may some day knock up 
against him ^rid pay his ransom. 

When a|e are off on the sea, what is the prospect before 
iis ? We have some provisions, though no water. Instead, 


^ Hdt. i. 1B5. Cf, the career of Dionysius of Phocaea as a pirate, vi. 17 
pf the Samialis, vi. §2 f¥. 
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we take, guides who kuow'^ where tliero are springs near the 
sea^shore in divers islands and unfrequented promontories. 
We can move by night and hide in caves during the day. 
The guide probably knows places w'^here cattle may, with some 
risk, be raided. Better still, he know's of some villages that 
have been lately attacked by other pirates, where the men 
are still weak with their wounds. Not all their flocks have 
been killed. We might well take the rest. If we stay at 
sea, w^e die of thirst. If we are seen landing, we are for certain 
massacred by any human beings who find us. Piracy on 
the high seas will not keep us alive. In the good old days, 
when the Northmen first came, pirates could live like fighting- 
cocks and be buried like princes. But the business has been 
spoiled. There are too many men like ourselves, and too 
few ships with anything on them to steal. If we go back to" 
our old home, the invaders have by this time got our w^omen 
as slaves, and will either kill us or sell us in foreign countries. 
Is there anyw^here an island to seize ? There are many little 
desert rooks all studded over the Aegean, w4iere doubtless 
we have rested often enough wben the constrained position 
of sitting everlastingly at the oars has been too much for 
us ; rested and starved, and some of us gone mad wdth thirst 
under that hot sun. A waterless rock will be no use. Can 
w^e seize some inhabited island ? Alone w^e are too w^eak ; 
but what if w e combined with some other outlaws ? There 
are some outcast Carians in like plight with ourselves in one 
of the desert caves near. In our normal life w’e would not 
touch a Carian. Their weapons are no gentleman’s weapons. 
Their voices make one sick. And their hair . . . ! But w4iat 
does it matter now ? . . . And wdth them are some Leleges, 
who w^orship birds ; some unknown savages from the eastern 
side, dark-bearded hook-nosed creatures answering to babyish 
names like ' Atta ’ and ‘ Babba ’ and ' Duda ’ ; and—good 
omen !—some of our old enemies from near home, the tribe 
that we w’^ere always fighting wdth and had learned to hate 
in our cradles. A pleasure to meet them again 1 One can 
understand their speech. We sw^ear an oath that makes ug 
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brothers. We cut one another’s arms, pour the blood into 
a bowl and drink some all round. We swear by our gods ; 
to make tilings pleasanter, we swear by one anothergods, 
so far as fwe can make out their outlandish names. And 
then forth |to attack our island. 

After due fighting it is ours. The men who held it yesterday 
are slain. *Some few have got away in boats, and may some 
day come: back to worry us ; but not Just yet, not for a 
good long! time. There is water to drink : there is bread 
and curded milk and onions, There is flesh of sheep or 
goats. There is wine, or, at the worst, some coarser liquor 
of honey Ir grain, which will at least intoxicate. One needs 
i that, afteJ such a day. ... No more thirst, no more hunger, 
no more If the cramped galley benches, no more terror of 
the chants of wind and sea. The dead men are lying all 
about us.: We will fling them into the sea to-morrow. The 
women are suitably tied up and guarded. The old one who 
kept shrieking curses has been spiked with a lance and tossed 
over the cM. The wailing and sobbing of the rest will stop 
in a day or two : if it torments you, you can easily move 
a few paces away out of the sound. If it still rings in your 
ears, drink two more cups and you will not mind it. The 
stars are a^bove us, and the protecting sea round us, we have got 
water and^food and roofs over our heads. And we wrought it all 
by our o^* m wisdom and courage and the manifest help of Zeus 
and Apol o. What good men wo are, and valiant and pious j 
and our g 3 ds—what short work they make of other men’s gods ! 


There is no trait in the above suggestion that is not drawn 


from a real case. I have been imagining the case of a quite 
small islqnd. More often not a whole island was at stake, 
but only a promontory or a foothold. Nor do we, of course, 
ever hear the whole complications of a conquest. It is always 
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surely not of pure Cretan blood—who gradually grew and 
mostly drove out the Carians and Abantes. From Strabo ^ 
we hear, significantly enough, of a quite different founder 
of Chios, a man called Egertios, who brought with him 

a mixed multitude ((Tuixjj.€iKTov It afterwards 

counted as one of the chief Ionian cities. In Erythrae there 
are Cretans, Lycians, and that mixed Graeco-barbaric race 
called Pamphylians. Later aii addition of population from 
all the Ionian cities. It was rather different at Colophon 
and Ephesus on the mainland. In both cases there was 
an ancient pre-Hellenic oracle or temple in the neighbour-’ 
hood. In Colophon there came Greeks from Crete, from 
Roeotia, from the west of the Peloponnese ; if we may believe 
the epic tradition, there were fragments of many other tribes 
as well. They forced a settlement somehow on the land ; 
living perhaps, as Wilamowitz suggests, in ' Blockhuts ’ 
on the shore, fighting for a permanent foothold in the bar¬ 
barian city. In Colophon they are accepted as a ruling 
caste, and get possession even of the oracle. In Ephesus 
they are weaker; they have a position rather as clients of the 
great temple, and ' Diana of the Ephesians ’ remains at heart 
barbaric till she can break out into confessed monstrosity 
in the Roman period. Round another sanctuary, the little 
rock of Delos, there grows up a peculiar federation of people 
from divers parts of the Aegean, a league whose business it 
is to meet at Delos for certain festivals, to pay proper dues 
to the holy place and to keep it sacred. They were called 
‘ lawones lones, and the name spread gradually to a large 
part of the Greek people.^ 

^ -XIV. p. 633. The main sources for these colonization traditions, outside 
the epos, are Strabo and Pans. vii. 

For all this paragraph see Wilamowitz’s illuminating lecture Die lonische 
Wanderung {Sitzungsber. Berlin. Akad. 1906, iv). As to Ephesus, the 
multimammia ’ form of Artemis is of course barbaric, and belongs to the 
regular Anatolian mother-goddess. It is most remarkable that the recent 
excavations at Ephesus have unearthed nearly fifty figurines of the goddess, 
ranging from the eighth to the fourth centuries b. o.,’ in none of which 
is there ‘ any approximation to the “ multimammia ’’ type rendered familiar 
by statuettes of the Roman period ’. Hogarth, in Times of Nov. 2, 1906. 
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Nearly bvcry^vhere on Hie'mainland and in the isles there 
are, as we have said, old place-names in a language not Greek, 
but earlie ? than Greek. But there are exceptions. In Cos 
ive know of an invasion from Crete. And there all the place- 
names ar| Greek. What does that mean ? Is it that in 
this particular island, large and fertile as it is, if the Greek 
invaders wanted to ask the name of a mountain or a river, 
there was no single native voice—not even a woman spared 
for a conclubine—to answer them, so that the^y had to name 
all the pl|ces anew ? I see no other plausible explanation 
Different y^^s the end in Lemnos. If tradition is to be believed 
—and, in the one large point where it can be tested, the 
tradition :s confirmed by history—there was once done in 
Lemnos that act of vengeance for which one’s unregeneratc 
instinct thirsts in thinking over the bloody and relentless 
tale of these conquests. The men of Lemnos were duly 
;slain, Thp women were duly enslaved as concubines. But 
they were:trusted too soon ; either they nursed the memory 
of their vyongs longer than other women, or in some wny 
They had an opportunity denied to others. At any rate the 
native wojnen rose and murdered their invaders, and the 
island was^ never completely possessed by the Greeks during 
all the classical period. It was a hard task for an island 
in that position to keep itself un-Hellenized, But somehow 
Pelasgians^ gathered there. Later on, when a part of the 
populatioTi showed some tincture of Greek manners and 
claimed descent from the Argonauts, it was expelled. When 
the children born of some captured Greek women began to 
show their Greek blood, they were murdered and their mothers 
with them^. The ‘ deeds of Lemnos ’ ring with an ominous 
sound in etjrly Greek proverb, the extreme of horror, no other 
deed like t|iem.i 

Hdt. vi. ] 38. Ilic story fits in with known hiistorical facts ; yet perhaps 
it is ny safe to trust it. ft has too much the look of a myth built upon 
a religious ci lt of some kind. First the women of Lemnos kill the men; 
then the nioi kill the women (and children); thirdly, u^lien the Minyans 
of Lemnos a: c in prison in Sparta, their wives change clotlies with them 
and save tliem (Ildt. iv. 146). 
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This is the sort of picture that we can recover of the so- 
called Dark Age. It is a time, as Diodorus says, of ' constant 
war-paths and uprootings of peoples ’ ^ ; a chaos in which 
an old civilization is shattered into fragments, its laws set 
at naught, and that intricate web of normal expectation which 
forms the very essence of human society torn so often and 
so utterly by continued disappointment that at last there 
ceases to be any normal expectation at all. For the fugitive 
settlers on the shores that were afterwards Ionia, and for 
parts too of Doris and Aeolis, there were no tribal gods or 
tribal obligations left, because there were no tribes. There 
were no old laws, because there was no one to administer 
or even to remember them : only such compulsions as the 
strongest power of the moment chose to enforce. Household 
and family life had disai^peared, and all its innumerable 
ties with it. A man was now not living with a wife of his 
own race, but with a dangerous strange woman, of alien 
language and alien gods, a woman whose husband or father 
he had perhaps murdered—or, at best, whom he had bought 
as a slave from the murderer. The old Aryan husbandman, 
as we shall see hereafter, had lived with his herds in a sort 
of familiar connexion. He slew ‘ his brother the ox ’ only 
under special stress or for definite religious reasons, and he 
expected his women to weep when the slaying was performed. 
But now he had left his own herds far away. They had 
been devoured by enemies. And he lived on the beasts of 
strangers whom he robbed or held in servitude. He had 
left the graves of his fathers, the kindly ghosts of his own 
blood, who took food from his hand and loved him. He was 
surrounded by the graves of alien dead, strange ghosts whose 
names he knew not and who were beyond his power to control, 
whom he tried his best to placate with fear and aversion. 
One only concrete thing existed for him to make henceforth 
the centre of his allegiance, to supply the place of his old 

^ Hvicual (TTpaT€iai teal jj-eravaaTaffas. Cf. of course all through this 
discussion the ‘ Archaoologia ’ of Thucydides i. Also see Appendix 0, on 
the List of Thalassocrats. 
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family lieartL his gods, his tribal customs and sanctities. It 
was a circuil wall of stones, a Polls ^ ; the wall which he and 
his fellows, men of diverse tongues and worshiiDs united by 
a tremendoils need, had built up to be the one barrier between 
themselves g nd a world of enemies. Inside the wall he could 
take breath. He could become for a time a man again, 
instead of 1 terrified beast. The wall was built, Aristotle 
tells us, that men might live, but its inner cause was that 
men might live well. It was a ship in a great sea, says a 
character ill Sophocles {Ani, 191), whose straight sailing is 
the first condition of all faith or friendship between man 
and man. The old Kore or earth-maiden changes her type, and 
appears on Icoins wearing a crown made of a city-wall. The 
Polls had become itself the Mother-Goddess, binding together 
all who livel within its circuit and superseding all more personal 
worships. lYhen this begins we have the germ of historical 
Greece. j 

This i^eligion of the P olls was, I think, in the later ages 
)f Greece^tlie besiranSTs to us the most helpful, of ancient 
Religions. It has this in common with the others, that it 
mplies in each citizen the willing sacrifice of himself to some- 
Iiing greatW than himself. It has also to the full their 
)as8ionate Inarrowness. But it differs from all the others 
n many tilings. It has its roots in knowledge and real 
■luman nee^, not in ignorance and terror. Its rules of con- 
hict are based not on obedience to imaginary beings, but on 


erving m4nkind; not on observance of taboos, but on 
loing goodj 

’Apera yivH says Aristotle in the first line 

>f his one |urious outbreak into lyrics, ' Arete much laboured 
or by the race of man.’ It is one of the common burdens of 
arly Greet poetry, of Pindar, Hesiod, Phokylides, Simonides, 
his thirst? of men for Arete, the word that we translate 

^ I iliink tlio use of tlie words ttoKiCqj, TroXterjua shows the meaning of Polis, 
if course in flafcr tlinos the cities .spread and far outgrow the old Polis, which 
■as then apt'to he called Acropolis—as at Athens. And some warlike tribes 
^ent on livinp without a wall, icuTn Kwjxa’i, as at Sparta, 
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Virtue It is more, of course, than our Virtue ; more even 
than the Roman Virtus. It is ^ goodness ’ in all the senses 
in which objects can be called good, the quality of a good sword, 
a good horse, a good servant, or a good ruler. The religion 
of the Polis did essentially make men strive to be more of 
worth, to be ' good men Think for a moment of the judge¬ 
ments passed upon his characters by the Heuteronomic com¬ 
piler of the Book of Kings. A sweeping judgement is passed 
for good or evil on almost every king ; and on what is it based ^ 
First, on the question whether the king followed exactly 
the precepts and taboos ascribed to the deity worshipped 
by the writer; and secondly, whether he duly prevented 
even that deity being worshipped anywliere except at the 
liter’s own temple. Great rulers like Jeroboam II or 
even like Omri, who is treated by the Assyrian's as the very 
founder of Israel, are passed over with scarcely more than 
the mere statement that they ‘ did evil in the sight of Yabweh 

Now the Jews who wrote under the influence of Deuteronomy 
represent a religion extraordinarily noble and enlightened. 
Compared with the iilimense majority of ancient religions it 
stands upon a mountain top. Yet contrast with these 
distorted judgements of the Deuteronomist those passed by 
Plato m the Oorgias on the great democratic statesmen oJ 
Athens. Plato was perhaps the most theologically-minded 
of the great Greek writers ; he writes in the Gorgias with 
great bitterness; and I think his judgements extremelj- 
prejudiced. Yet from beginning to end he bases his indict¬ 
ments of the various statesmen on one question only, theii 
service to their fellow men. Have they made Athens bettei 
and happier ? It looks as if they had ; but he denies it 
' They have filled the city with docks and arsenals and tributes 
and such trash, instead of Sophrosyne and righteousness.’ 

It is the difference between a soul in bondage and a fret 
soul. But to reach that freedom the Greeks had to pas? 
first through fire and then through a great darkness. Thai 
IS the subject which wc will consider in detail in the nex1 
of these lectures. 
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aid6s and nemesis 


I WISH ip the present lecture to consider in detail some 
of those sapctions of tribal custom and religion which were 


exposed to change ordestruction inlETlJ^fai^- oftLglelt 
^grations and then, m the apparent wreck of all, to study 
the seed of regeneratmn which seems to have been left. 

o not ^noiv that we can begin better than by followone 
a by-path oi the Mn, „b., „,ig,.., g^Wity 

of &pec^ n*"’ “ specially characteristic 

ot Greece, p occurred over most of Europe and Asia. But 

It IS one of p multitude of changes that must have befallen 

Cof“ “ ‘k* 

Professor .Jobertson Smith has shown with great skill the 
position of fhe domestic animals in the early agricultural 
tabes both Aryan and Semitic. The tribe or kindred was 
^the whole mpral world to its members. Things outside the 
Mbe were things with which no reasonable man concerned 
himself. Sojar as they forced themselves on the tribesmen’s 
attention, they were bad, unclean, hostile. And the tribe 
consisted of i|hat ? Of certain human beings, certain gods- ' 
one or more-and certain flocks of animals. The thing 
that made thjm one was, according to Dr. Bobertson Smith’s 
mos suggestive explanation, that sacred thing in which Life 
tsell is, the o|)mmon blood running in the veins of all. This 
statement is |o doubt a little too explicit. The oneness of 
' “ as obvious, not a thii^ reasoned 

} out. -But a^far as there is any conscious analysis, the blood 

lAATYia in Kn Jt , „ .. vv-i. 


I 4/ -BiitJ UlUOtl 

ieems to be token,^_as,Jhe ground of unity. It was'in' the 


locks as much 


1335 


as m the men. Nay, sometimes rather more : 
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«noe the god himself was often in some sense an ox, a sheep, 
oTa camel. If we are, say, the Sons of Moah, then our God 
Chemosh is the god of Moah and our cattle 
Moah. They have shared our food and we have drunk 

milk. The common hlood runs in us all. ppi-tain 

It would actually seem, from the evidence, that certai 
eariy agricultural folk never used their domestic ammHs for 
ordLry food. They would not so shed the 
They killed wild animals, or, if chance ^ 

strangers. Their own animals were not killed except 

tVip definite purpose of sacrifice. 

Now, if anything went wrong with the^ tribe or any un^ 

known cause, if the harvest was had, the catt e m , 
water scarce, the neighbouring tribes 

was usually sought in the attitude of mind o g 

Chemosh was angry with his people, or had ^ten them 
His feeling for his kindred was becoming faint. « 
be renewed. And the regular and almost " 

of renewing it was to take some o of jts 

tribe, take it especially while warm and living ^ ^ 

miraculous force, and share it between the 8°^ ^ 

You went where the god lived, or you called lum to come 

to a particular pit or stone or heap 
there^ after due solemnities, you shed the sacred 
him to drink. , Feeding the god caused no great difaeulty. 
It was easy to pour the blood into the pit or upon the altar 
aid that rite always remained. There was more awkward¬ 
ness and consequently more variety of usage, about pro 
vidMg for the tribesmen themselves. For men began ear j 
lo shLk from consuming raw flesh and blood and devised 
other ways of appropriating the virtues of the miraculou, 

'"rhere is only one criticism to pass on this. It is thal 
Robertson Smith’s discovery was a little greater than i 
realized. For he assumes a period in which there already exist* 
some definite personal god with whom to share the sacrifice 
and we know now that there was a previous period in whicl 
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fully with a small elemenFhf the new. One finds traces of 
the same spirit in the epics of the mainland. Hesiod, in this 
respect representing a stationary society which had either 
recovered tom the violence of the Migrations or had preserved 
throughout them much of the peaceful agricultural tradition, 
always sp^ks of the ox as a sort of kinsman and partner. 

A house, £|n ox, and a woman ’ {Erga, 405) are what man needs 
for the fac|ng of the world. Hesiod (Erga, 436 ff.) likes his 
ox to be n|ie years old : his ploughman to be forty, and not 
stinted of ^is due dinner of bread. You know one another’s 
ways by that time, and feel comfortable together. Clearly a 
nme-year-o|d ox is not kept for eating. Notice again how 
Hesiod speps (Erga, 452) of keeping the oxen indoors and 
well fed in ^the cold weather; of the east winds (Erga, 504) 
111 the montjh of Lenaion, ‘ evil days, they just skin the ox, all 
of them ’; iof the cold dawn, how ‘ it puts yokes on many 
oxon’ (Ergd, 580). During the winter storms, too, you and 
your little ^irls can sit inside by the fire and keep wann, but 
the wind bl|)ws through the ox’s hide, it cannot be kept out, 
and through the fell of the shaggiest goat. But not the sheep. 
Iheir wool-is too thick, and they do not mind. Do you 
observe the, sentiment of it all ? How the ox is a friend 
a member o| the family. 

The namd they kept for him tells the same story. You 
will remembpr the regular phrase in the older poetry dkhoias 
aocos /3oC?,jthe two epithets of rather dim and unrealized 
meaning that are habitually applied to cattle. Ei’Aiwogfs, 
rolling theYeet,’ is an antithesis to the word applied to 
horses, afpo-firoSe?, ‘lifting the feet.’ A horse steps high, 
a cow’s foot makes a more horizontal curve. And what of 
the other wcjrd ai«s 1 The Greeks understood it as ‘ curly- 
horned , the opposite of jio&v 6p0oKpatpdm’, ‘ straight-horned 
cattle.’ TlWe were the two breeds in early Greece. But do you 
notice this aiout the two adjectives : that they both belong 
if familiar names or nicknames applied to well- 
Is—iiames like ‘ puss ’ and ‘ buimy ’ 2 Hesiod, 
our earliest : arm-yard poet, is full of sijeh names': lie has 
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a nickname even for the ant and the snail and the octopus, 

‘ \vise-wit ’ (778) and ‘ housecarrier ’ and ‘ no-hones respec¬ 
tively.—The hare is nrwl, ‘ trembler.’ and the goat nr;Kos, 

‘ bleater,’ the hog, rather less politely, is <n'aXos, ‘ grease. ^ 
And this explains a little difficulty. means curly , 

or ‘ crumpled ’ ; and Dr. Leaf, in his invaluable commentary 
to the Iliad, objects that it is scarcely possible language to 
speak of a ‘ crumpled cow ’ when you mean a cow with 
crumpled horns. True, if the word were still a simple adjec¬ 
tive with no special connotations. But it is not: it is a name, 
almost a pet-name. When Hesiod’s forty-year-old plough¬ 
man came down as usual rather before dawn and met his 
nine-year-old cow, I suppose he addressed her as Hehx ; he 
said, in fact, ‘ Good morning, Crumple.’ 

And when for some grave occasion this cow or ox had to 
he—what shall we say ‘ murdered ’ is the old Greek word— 
it was a solemn occasion. Take a case where the feeling is 
already less keen, the sacrifice at Nestor’s house at Pylos in 
the third book of the Odyssey (415-50). Nestor is, of course, 
a Homeric hero, but he is now back at home, under the 
normal influences of home life. The occasion is a special one^ 
There has been a visible appearance of Pallas Athena, and 
it is necessary to honour her, perhaps to renew the tribal bond 
with her, in an extraordinary way. ‘ Let some one go to,the 
field,’ says Nestor, ‘ for a cow ; and the ox-herd is to come with 
him. And bring also the goldsmith Laerkes, to put gold on 
the horns of the cow. And everybody wait here.’ Then follows 
a solemn description of all the apparatus and the details: 
the goldsmith’s tools and work : the purification of every 
person present to receive what may be called the sacrament 
of the kindred blood: the suitable sacrificial vessels .placed 


. Unless indeed ciaXo. merely meant (1) hog, (2) hog’s grease.. Sheep 
seem to have no niekname.-In general of. 530 11., where the horned and 
hornless wood-sleepers’ in a snowstorm go with their tails between then 
Ls, like a lame man bent over his stiek. It is the .same spirit. There is 
intimacy with animals in general, even the snake in the new fragmen s is 
‘ No-hair,’ a'Tpix»i- (B'd. Klamkerlerte, V. 1 . p, 36) ; hut with the ox thoio 
is much more. v. 559 £. 1 do not imdersliiiid. 
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so that it I may not be sprH —where it might 

pollute the earth or even cry for vengeance : the man ap¬ 
pointed t| strike, and the man appointed to cut the throat. 
Then, as |he cow is struck, ‘ the daughters and the daughters- 
in-law and the august wife of Nestor all shrieked aloud.’ It 
was not a mere cry of sorrow, it was an ololuge, a special 
religious cry for frightening away evil influences from the 
stream o^ ‘ our brother’s ’ sacred life.^ One would like to 
know if there was originally something of that in the wail 
of the To(|as. 

Contrasp with this timid, religious, almost tender slaying 
of the oxj the habitual sacrifices of the Iliad —and of those 
parts of the Odyssey where the sacrificer is not in his OAvn land. 
Compared? with Nestor’s sacrifice, they seem like the massacres 
of a slaugliter-house, followed by the gorging of pirates. The 
heroes miike merry, ‘ Slaughtering sheep beyond number 
and crook-horned swing-footed oxen.’ They ‘sit all day 
long even^to the setting sun feasting on measureless ox-flesh 
and sweef) strong wine The sacrificial terms are there, 
but are somehow shortened and made brutal. The only 
people in [ the Odyssey Avho behave like that are, first, the 
wicked suitors, who devour Odysseus’ flocks ; and secondly, 
Odys^iis’^ oivn men when they are acting as pirates, and 
slaughteripg the herds of the Cicones. These exceptions 
giv^ us tl|e clue. The heroes of the Iliad have crossed the 
seaj 'and are no longer dealing with their own kindred. The 
oxen thejl slaughter in droves are only strangers’ oxen, not 

^ You utt|red an ololuge when any one had a fit to frighten away the bad 
ker which h^d seized him ; in the case of Jason’s princess [Medea, 1170™7), 
it proves to^ be something much worse than a fit, and the ololuge turns into 
a wail of horl’or. For brotherly feeling toward the ox of. Aelian, F. If. fi. 14 ; 
an old law al Athens says, ‘ Slay not the ox accustomed to plough or waggon, 
for this aniflial shares the labours of man.’ Also Plut. Soloti, 21 : Solon 
forbade saciifice of ox at funerals. (Probably for religious rather than 
sumptuary ’easons.) Of. Hollis, The Nandi, jx 20: ‘They [the Nandi 
tribes] love their beasts, as they say themselves, more than anything in the 
world: they talk to, pet, and coax them, and their grief is great when 
a favourite sickens and dies.’ I owe this reference to Mr. W. R. Halliday.—■ 
1 know of two Papuans who committed a motiveless murder from pure grid 
at the death of a favourite pig. 
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their own familiar herds. They kill them as light-heartedly 
as they would kill the strangers themselves. They think no 
more of the o^ as a member of their tribe. The distinction of 
their hecatombs lies only in the general largeness and expen¬ 
siveness of the whole proceeding. 

It may be objected to my method here, that the difference 
in question is merely that between peace and war, and is not 
specially connected with the Migrations. My whole answer 
to that will come gradually. But it is at least the difference 
between peace and a prolonged and disorganized state of war 
in which ordinary wont and use has been forgotten. And 
that was just the state produced by the Migrations.^ Of course 
Homer’s picture is in a dozen ways idealized and removed 
from history. Yet in the main, the chiefs of the Iliad, 
adventurers who have forced a landing on a foreign shore 
and live in huts on the beach, year out, year in, supporting 
themselves by plunder and decimated by pestilences, never 
quite strong enough to capture the native city, nor weak 
enough to be finally driven into the sea, are exactly in the 
normal position of these outcasts of the Migrations. In their 
minds, as Achilles expresses it, XrfKrral fiev yap re 
‘ cattle can be got in raids ’. But let us consider the other 
influences that held these men before the Migrations, and see 
what became of them afterwards. 

First, then, their definite gods.^ The Achaeans, at least, 
must have been organized in tribes, or federations of tribes, 
and a tribe must naturally have a tribal god. The two 
clearest gods of Homer’s Achaeans are perhaps the patriarchal 
Zeus and his son Apollo ; nex t to th em Ath ena. Though 
of courseYAthenFand Apollo have changed their characters 
greatly in different places by taking on the cult or the per¬ 
sonality of divers local objects of worship. And even Zeus 


^ Some types of pastoral and agricultural gods and divine kings might 
be treated here, but the^ same argument can easily bo applied to them. 
Sec pp. 155 and 22J ff. below, Lectures V and VIII. Also above, note on 
p. 09. 
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Suffered some modification when, for purposes of theological 
harmony, he was transformed into the unrecognized and 
long-lost sdn of his conquered enemy, ‘ Pelasgian ’ Cronos. 
Let us leave all these details aside for the present and consider 
what wouldj happen to a migrant Achaean with regard to his 
tribal god. The business of that god was, of course, to fight 
for and pro ^ect his tribe. His character, and his attributes, 
so far as h? had any, were, for the most part, simply the 
character a: id attributes of the tribe. That is, to the tribe 
themselves jhe had no noticeable character : he was just 
what a reapnable god naturally would be. If they used 
bows, so presumably did he : but they did not think the 
matter wor|h mentioning. If they were characteristically 
bards, smiths, seafarers, spearmen, mine-workers, naturally 
their god presided over all they did. Thus to a stranger 
coming across the tribe the god would produce a definite 
impression ; he would be a smith, a ruler of the sea, a spear¬ 
man, a god^of mines, a singer. That is perhaps how, when 
a federatioil of tribes was made, there arose departmental 
gods, with j special attributes and almost always special 
geographical homes : a Lemnian Hephaistos, an Athenian 
Pallas, an A^give Hera, a Cyprian or Cytherean Aphrodite. 

Now as lo|ig as the tribe remained whole, the god of course 
li as with tljem. He had his definite dwelling-places : the 
Pytho or P|,tara, the Bethel or Mamre, where he could be 
counted upon to appear. Even when the tribe moved, he, 
in a slow afid reluctant Avay, moved with them. He was 
present whepver the tribe was, though on great occasions 
it might be |afer that the chiefs should send embassies back 
to him, to r|.ake sacrifice at some Dodona, some Sinai, some 
Carmel, whire he had for certain been present to their 
fathers. j 

But in these sea-migrations the tribe was never whole. 
The chieftailis can still call on their Achaean Zeus, and he 
liears or rejects their call: but there is a feeling that he is 
hot present |s ho once was. Ho has to be called by his old 
names, ivitlr a feeling of the distance that lies betweep; 
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' Zeus,’ prays Acliilles at Troy, ‘ Lord, thou of Dodoiia,^ 
thou Pelasgian, dwelling far away.’ The titles—whatever 
‘ Pelasgian ’ may mean—serve the purpose of showing that 
you really know who he is and belong to him. Our old 
Thessalian Zeus seated on his throne at Dodona, why should he 
listen to the crying of strange men in Asia ? ‘ There be very 
many things between, shadows of mountains and noises of 
the sea.’ But each of these words will attract his attention. 
It is as if Achilles said, ‘ Zeus, thou who art my own lord, 
who hast spoken to my fathers at Dodona.’ 

Zeus did, in a way, move from mountain to mountain, just 
as the Muses did. The Muses were first at home in Pieria 
and Olympus, and then moved south to Helicon and Par- 
nassus, doubtless accompanying their worshippers. Zeus 
was actually established on Mount Ida in front of Troy when 
Achilles prayed to him as Dodonaean. He had come there 
with his Phrygians long since. But the Zeus of Mount Ida 
was the god of Troy, and surely could not accept the prayer 
of Troy’s enemies. There is a painful embarrassment. Zeus 
of Dodona is opposed to Zeus of Ida. The tribe is divided 
against itself.^ 

Even in the Iliad, amid all its poetical refurbishment of 
life, there remain these unconscious marks of the breaking 
up of the Achaeans. But it is clear from those cases which 
we considered of the various Ionian colonies, that the real 
Greek settlements of the migration consisted of the most 
miscellaneous gatherings from various tribes, together, I 
should imagine, with a leaven of broken men, whose tribal 
belongings were forgotten. Now among such a a-vjxixuKTov 
TiXijOos —such a ‘ mixed multitude ’ as Strabo phrases it— 
the influence of the definite tribal gods would be reduced 
almost to nothing. The common ‘ Wall ’ has to supersede 
them. Partly perhaps from some innate tendency of the 
mind, but largely also from the force of circumstances, there 

^ ZcC am, Acodcovaie, HfXaa'^iKe, n 233. Zenodotus, ^Tjyojvaie : evident^ 
a good and ancient variant; ‘ thou of the Oak Tree.’ 

V Cf, above, Loeture II, p, 69, about Athena and Apollo. 
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Jews'^'^TjT between Greeks and 

wo^ki ^'17 *e have found their kinsmen in Moab 
' orshippmt a tribal god, Chemosh, according to rites prac- 

dotal party|rhich prevaUed among them, immediately regarded 
C^hemosh J an enemy and a devil, and where they obLS 
=ome small, difference in the ritual, they magnified it and 

Sd ‘ oiV? ““®n have 

heisHeraoljis r^^^^^^ -- say 

Now whei O’’ renamed like this, they must 

ueeds beconie less living and definite. Bor one thii the 
aboos or shcred practices change. In Greece itself ;ome 

lSvfmInde7 

Thl r .n!f ^ «bout lizards, 

avoided of !i “^deutifled ivitli Apollo.i Mien an 

itrmust nJ n punishment, 

he must naturally have been filled with religious anger 

•1. u ii’ eventually, it ivould seem, a time came 

hand , on the other 

aciihtos of the taboo animals on suitable days. The religion 

“ z“2r‘“ ■'“ .oi: 

? ..— I 

^ A tribal gdd, as we have seen, could move. As long as 
anyiair pun^ber of his tribe could keep together ' he wL 

movable. Ai|iong the pre-Greek populations the most pre- 
vaffmg and i^hportant worship was^that of the dead All 

orthies, whom the course of history has turned into 
Mahometan ijalis or Christian Saints, ^he old races ca^M 

SalivCof 'b -d the origins, form of 

4 - lilicus bto Lang, tudom and Myth, pp, 103^-20. 
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them ‘ Heroe. They were much 

Lares ghosts ol dead friends and ancestors, duly laid in the 

earth’and worshipped with a f^Xrs 

small regular offerings of food and drinkL Good scholars 

have written of this worship as if it consisted o“Grdy “ 
fear and placation of dangerous ghosts. In later writer , 
like Plutarch, there is evidence that points in this direorto"^ 
But originally and normally it is clear that this was not th 
spirit of ancestor-worship. The ghost of the ^0“^ 
loved you, loves you still, unless you in some way st^ve o 
injure him. The dangerous ghost is the ghost of a strange 
kin. This conception certainly affected the whole Gwec®’ 
and was one of the strongest religious bonds regula S 

private life. The gigantic tombs of j the 

Lminated the imagination of the mainland ^ 

classical period. Both Aegean and Northerner were bound to 
their tombs by a thousand delicate and powerful ties. ^ 

But the men of the Migrations had left 
behind them. The ghosts whom they ought to have f 
^Id cared for w.re waiting in the old 
parched lips, staring through the dark 
them.^ And in the new lands where noAV ey 
were suiTounded by strange graves where lay not their own 
fathers, but the fathers of the men they had wronged pd 
slain, ghosts who hated them. All later Greece was full o 
these unknown graves. They devised niany . 

appease the ghosts. For one thing they were honestly 
frightened. For another they knew that their own dead 
were lying in the same condition, and they _yag^ety trusted 

. Bab.™ (second century A.n. 1) says 
are tire cause of good, the heroes o evi. becomes the norma] 
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that perViapl at home also the strangers were doing well by 
them. But it is a timid uncertain honour that they give. 
They may at any time be bearing some particular pollution 
which specillly kindles the dead man’s rage. They know 
not his nan e, and cannot call him. He is only the Hero, 
one of the s tinted dead, the (vcppoves, the xP>)<rroi.t 

One thin j indeed they could contrive, in rare cases, by the 
help of their best areUres, the medicine-men and'makers of 
charms. lliey could call the soul of their own dead hero 
from his grlve and keep it following their ships to the new 
settlement, ithere to enter into an empty tomb which they 
had made :or it. In this way Phrixus, who had died in 
Colchis at t le farther end of the Black Sea, was brought back 
to Thessaly. In this way Melanippus was brought from 
his ancient !grave in Thebes to Sikyon, in the hope that his 
presence w|)uld cause his old enemy Adrastus to move to a 
new grave 'further away. Achilles seems to have changed 
his grave several times, from Plithia to Skyros, from Skyros 
to Troy, from Troy to the happy island of Leuce. But there 
were difficulties in this process. A people flying from a 
com^uering' foe could never carry it out. And perhaps the 
practice itqelf was not very old. It seems to have needed 
the help ofU doctrine about the soul rather less concrete and 
material tljan that of the old Aegean races, a doctrine that 
was wafted to them by contact with the Northerners. And 
one doubt! whether, when all was done, the ritual always 
carried cortviction. 

Very often the tomb of the dead hero had oracular powers. 
His children in their perplexities could draw upon the wisdom 
of their great ancestor, as the Persians in Aeschylus’ tragedy 

^ 1 As to tise nameless or unknown ‘heroes’ the clearest evidmce is 
Dioc^ Laert.i 10. 3, ‘one finds even now/rara rotis ^^ov^ twv A6i]vaiwu 
^ Perhaps also the frequent anonymous inseriptions-- 
Ijpm 6 fipo?, &c. Por particular cases of. Paus. iii. 13. .7 

iLs ri.)! 1 33. 9 (Svrdfrri?. : in x. 4. 10 the i^nown person 

has become 1 either Xanthippus or Phocus So i. 3.5. 1, he is not leally 
^Geryon, butfonly Hyllus ! ’ vi. 6. 7 ff. he is evil, hostile, and nameless, and 
Is at last driv|Bn out. Of. also i. 43. 3 (Aisymnion at Megara), i, 34. 3, ^. 15. I ^ 
(generalizing the dead). 
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seek counsel from their dead Darius. Probably these oracles 
formed the greatest engine of divine authority in most of 
the pre-Hellenic tribes. And, as far as one can make out, 
an oracle never moved. When a change of population took 
place, either it was forgotten, as happened often and often; 
or else it was for some reason spared or partly annexed by 
the new possessors of the land. Priests of the old race were 
often left in charge, and the old worshippers, when a time of 
safety came, could make pilgrimages back to it. Nearly 
all the oracles of Greece were taken over on terms by the 
incommg Northmen. The holy place h among the 

Delphians, which had once belonged in joint ownership to an 
Earth-Mother and an underworld serpent, typical of some 
departed hero, passed over, with or without battle, to the 
Northern prophet, Apollo. Apollo took the oracle of the 
Abantes at Abae : that of the Carian clan of the Branchidae 
among the barbarians in the neighbourhood of Miletus. On 
the other hand, for some reason or other he left the Lebadean 
hero, Trophonios, in peace, and the dead man continued to 
give oracular dreams in the old cave according to the old 
rites. But our present concern is with the men of the Migra¬ 
tions. Whatever happened, they were cut off from their dead. 
To those fugitive Abantes, for instance, who helped to settle 
Chios, it mattered little whether their deserted oracle at Abae 
still spoke or was silent for ever. They at any rate had no 
guidance from it. 


Nay : there was something worse. At times like these 
of the Migrations it was best not to bury your dead, unless 
indeed you could be sure of defending their graves. For you 
have all of you now done, and are doing, things which must 
make men hate you as your fathers and grandfathers were 
never hated in their ordinary intertribal wars. You are 
taking from men everything that they live by, their land, 
homes, wives, cattle, gods, and the graves of their fathers. 
And the beaten remnant of those you have wronged, unable 
to requite in due kind your many murders, are skulking 
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round by jiight, as you well know, homeless and mad with 
rage, to do you any chance ham they can. They may catch 
some wourided men, some women, or children. They may 
sometimes sariy off some dead from the field of battle. At 
the worst t. ley can dig up some of your fallen comrades from 
their grave^. And then will be repeated the well-known orgy 
of helpless Ipitiful revenge, the lust of unhappy hate trying 
in a hundrep w-ays to find its peace. For however magnificent 
you may be, you conquering races, you cannot make men 
Droken-heaAed with entire impunity. 

There is Jiardly anything in Greek antiquity which is so 
surrounded .with intense feeling as this matter of the mutila¬ 
tion or dislfonouring of the dead. Throughout all poetry 
through the Epos, tragedy, and the historians, it rings a 
hushed and yibrating note, telling of something scarce to be 
spoken, a tjiing which to see makes men mad. Scholars 
are apt to apologize for this earnestness as a peculiarity of 
ancient feeling which wo have a difficulty in understanding. 
But I fancy that every one who has come across the reality 
feels much tjlie same as a Greek did ; English soldiers who 
find their depd comrades mutilated in wars with savages, or 
the combatajits on both sides in the sempiternal strife in the 
south-east of Europe, where Christian and Moslem still are 
apt to dishoi|our infidel corpses. 

There was j one perfect way of saving your dead from all 
outrage. You could bum them into their ultimate dust i 
The practice was the less painful to the feelings of the sur- 

' y ^ 12, whore the men of Jahesh-gilead burn the bodies of 

baul and his son, to save them from further outrage by the Philistines 
Burning seems ;to have been .strongly against Israelite feeling; many 
commentators epend the text. Mr. Lang suggests to me to compare 

fT 7;, 5 (Meklah : < with the burnings 

of thy fathers ),_ 2 Clironicle.s xvi. 14 and xxi. 19 (Asa and Jehoram) In 
soandmavia there is some evidence to show tliat cremation came in with 

alliall. In the older belief they were buried or ‘ howe-Iaid and .stayed, 
.ouls and all in |he howe, and ‘ exercised a beneficent influence on the Pr¬ 
unes of the fami|y , or defended the grave when it was broken into This 
s oimously similar to the condition in Greece. See Chadwick, Cult of Oihin 
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vivors, inasmuch as the Northerners, who were now influential 
among them, had used it in their old homes, in the forest 
country from which they came. For cremation, like the other 
Homeric custom of roasting meat, is a practice which demands 
abundance of wood. But in Greece the other system seems 
generally to have held its own. Even at Mycenae, where 
there were Northerners in possession, the dead are buried, 
not burned. And Greek language about the other life is on 
the whole far more affected by the conceptions dependent 
on burial. The dead are always x^oTioi, ‘ people of the earth ; 
their realm is below. The ghosts are not thought of as so 
much KiaV,,. or vapour of burnt flesh. And the practice 
of cremation might well have been forgotten entirely had not 
this special time of unrest revived it. The grave 
longer safe. And men burned their comrades to save them 
from dogs, birds, and enemies. Sometimes we find that 
instead of burning, they buried them in peculiarly sacred 
places, or in unknown and secret graves, for the same reason: 

Lest angry men 

Should find their bones and cast them out again 
To evil.^ 

There was another form of worship which might have 
been expected to persist, or at least quickly to recover itself. 
Throughout the region that we are concerned with, from 
Western Greece to the heart of Asia Minor, it seems as if 
every little community in pre-Hellenic times had worshipped 
a certain almost uniform type of goddess.^ A Aore or Maiden 
we generally name her, taking the Greek word, but the 
Kore passes through the stages of Mother and sometimes of 
Bride as well: the mother earth, the virgin corn, the tribe s 
own land wedded and made fruitful. As we meet the full- 


= J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, pp. 2.')7-32-2, ‘ The makmg of a 
f'oddess’ • W M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. 8^ ft. 
Hatrings, of exU-a vol, 135 f. ■ ^ 

chap, iii, and Golden Bough ; and A. Evans m J. H. S. xxi. pp. 170 80, a 
B. S. A. ix. p. 85 f. 
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flown deitjes of classical Greece, the ‘ Athenaia Kore ’ has 
become the virgin Pallas Athena ; the Argive Kore is Hera, 
the wife ofiZeus ; others are merged in Artemis or Aphrodite. 

hers, especially all over Asia Minor, remain throughout the 
oentunes ^ameless and uncharactered, mere forms of the 

arth-Mother. mothers of fruit or mothers of wild beasts, 
worshippei^ with ecstasy in seasons of death and new birth 
or of berei^vement and reunion.i Now, one set of agricul¬ 
tural people driven over seas and taking refuge in the land of 
another, would, as far as one can guess, generally find them¬ 
selves.111% midst of the worship of anot >4 Kore so close to 
their own t|iat they could at once accept''her. Yet one must 
remember, first, that the fugitives were as a rule cut off for 
some time %om agriculture : and secondly, that every Kor 6 
was apt to have certain secret rites and perhaps a secret name 
;o which the strangers would not be admitted. As a matter of 
■act, there i| something to be deduced from the geographical 
lames whic^ remained in vogue for the various Korai. To 
ake one instance. If names like Paphia, Cypris, Cytherea, 
trycina, &c. persist throughout antiquity, it clearly means 
hat even wlien a certain set of Korai were definitely merged 
inder the name of Aphrodite, still Our Lady of Paphos was 
elt to be different from Our Lady of Cythera or of Eryx. 
t IS worth Yhile remembering that even at the present day 
(1 Spam the^ people of two neighbouring villages will insult 
nd throw s^iones at one another’s Madonna. There was 
ferhaps not much moral guidance to be had from,the Corn 
laiden or h^r mother : but such as there was must have 

ieen rudely broken and destroyed for the generations of the 
ight by sea. ; 

In one respict this antique worship of the Kore was bound 
P, if we ma;^ believe some of the ablest of modern investi- 
itors, with t|ie influences of daily domestic life. 'We must 
istinguish two forms of the family in early Greece, which 
irresponded roughly, though not exactly, with a division 

The Homei ic Hymn to the ' Mother of Gods ’ is fairly typical. 
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of races.! xhe Achaeans had. as is abundantly proved, the 
regular Aryan institution of marriage and patriarchal rule. 
M^ogamy was fixed ; the woman was. within limits, the 
property of her ..husb.and. Relationship was counted throug 
the male side, and the son succeeded to his father s esta e. 

If a woman attempted to bear a child to any man but er 
special master, she was apt to be burned alive or tom asunder 
by horses. Monogamy was the rule, enforced on the woma 

and admired in the man. TTnn^P 

But among the pre-Hellenic races it was different. House 

property belonged to the v^an ,and descended from mot e 
to daughter. The father did not count—at least not primarily 
—ih The reckoning of relationship. He did count for some¬ 
thing, since exogamy, not endogamy, was the rule, tm 
sons went off to foreign villages to serve and marry the women 
in possession of the land there. Their sisters, we have reasor 
to believe, generally provided them with dowries. 

Now, whichever of the two systems may have the more 
glaring defects, it is probable that both of them led to i 
sort of ordered and regular life, which one may call domestic 
a life regulated by bonds of daily duties and affections. li 
the case of patriarchal marriage this is clear. Ro one wi 
dispute its powerful effect in the ordering of conduct. Som 
people may doubt the presence of any similar power in 
‘ matriarchal ’ or ‘ matrilinear ’ system. But I think tha 
they will be wrong. Certainly some matriarchal tribes o 
the present day seem to possess a highly ordered and affec 

tionate home life.2 -u in 

Of course, at the time we are considering, both the. 
systems were parts of a rough state of society, in which t 
weaker part of the human race is not likely to have had a vei 
satisfactory life of it. But it is important to remembe 
1 C£. the Auge (Heracles) and Aithra (Theseus) stories, and above, p. £ 

"““"see especially Tylor in TU Nineteenth Century, July, 1890 : A. B. Coc 

ClaM Review, xx. 7 (‘ Who was the wife ot Zeus 1 ): 

jur Jtdigionewmenschajt, 1904, vu (severely critical). Frazer. Kingsh 

Lecture VIII- 
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when we glibly speak of the higher conception of morals and 
the purer family life of the patriarchal Aryans, that after all 
bhe relation of mother to child is probably, even to our ideas, 
.he deepest, .most influential, and, if I may use such a word, 
;he most h|)ly of human relationships. And this relation 
was not only preserved by the older system, but was preserved 
n a clearer |and more authoritative form. The influence of 
;he patriarchate on religion is, of course, overpoweringly great. 
Protestant £|nd Mahometan countries are entirely dominated 
ly it. Yetdf one tries to think for a moment of the vast 
7olume of player that is steaming to heaven at any one hour 
rom all the ^corners of the world, or, shall we say, of Christen- 
lom, I won(|er if he will find any more intense, more human, 
nore likely to achieve its end, than the supplication which 
ises from all parts of Southern and Eastern Europe to that 
nost ancient and many-named Madonna, who has sat throned 
ipon her rc|cks and been a mother of many erring children 
rom thousands of years before the coming of Christianity, 
Sjid furthei| if a man, who believes somehow in the reality 
nd ultimatp worth of some religion of gentleness or unselfish- 
less, looks through the waste of nature to find support for 
lis faith, it; is probably in the phenomena of motherhood 
hat he will find it first and most strikingly. Every living 
nimal preyl upon every other : true : yet a mother partridge 
fill fight a dog to save her chickens, and a tigress die in defence 
f her cubs. ^ The religious system connected vdth the matri- 
rchal household, based on the relation of mother to child and 
o other, miist be counted, I think, among the great civilizing 
nd elevatii|g influences of manldnd. 

And, thopgh this point is perhaps taking us too long, 
would askj you also to consider the extreme beauty of those 
ragments o^ elements of the Greek saga in which the young 
ero is befriended and counselled by a mother or a guardian 
oddess. 'I'hink of Heracles and Athena, Odysseus and 
.thena, Perseus and Athena, Jason and Hera, Achilles 
tid Thetis.r Achilles, w^e are duly informed, was the son of 
eleus. Peleus in himself is a great saga-figure ; and it is 

G 2 
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a fine story how he caught and won his sea-goddess, hoA\^ 
she bore his son, and how, being divine, in the end she could 
not dwell with him, but went back to her blue caverns undei 
the sea. Yet how little, as a rule, Peleus matters to his son 
When Achilles is in grief it is to his mother Thetis that hi 
prays, his mother Thetis that helps him. And few beings 
even in the Iliad have the magic of that sea-spirit, so unearthly 
and yet so tender.^ 

No. Bo not let us condemn too carelessly the home of th< 
pre-Hellenic peoples which knew of mothers and children 
but not much of husbands. Both forms of home must hav( 
acted as powerful moral influences in man’s life before the time 
of the migrations by sea, and both equally were destroyed 
at that time, and their divers ties and tendernesses batterec 
out of existence. ‘ As for this trouble about Briseis,’ say 
Agamemnon to the envoys, ‘ tell Achilles that I will giv 
him seven Lesbian women down, and I promise him that 
when we take Troy, he can pick out twenty Trojan women— 
any twenty excluding Helen.’ And Briseis herself has no 
a proper name. The word Briseis is only an adjective derivec 
from the town of Brisa or Bresa in Lesbos. She is ‘ the gii 
fromBresa’. 

So much for the respect of woman which forms a part o 
the tradition of both forms of home. And what of the father 
It is interesting, though not strange, how keenly this questio; 
of the treatment of fathers is felt. It was the same in th 
early Aryan household, and throughout historical Greece. I 
is the same, I should imagine, in all societies except thos 
in which people, like the rich at the present day, live o 
incomes derived from accumulated stores of wealth and ai 
consequently far removed from the groundwork of huma 
needs. In all poor or precarious societies there is an assumj 
tion that the children owe the parents a definite debt for the. 
food and rearing. The parents fed and protected the chil 
when he was helpless. Now that the old man cannot figh 
the son must fight for him : when he cannot work, the so 
1 There is the same beauty in the Thetis of Euripides’ Andromache. 
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nust support him. Yet when men are flying or fighting 
or their li|es, when every weak hand or slow foot brings 
ianger to tne whole party, there must have been many old 
nen left bypheir sons to save themselves as best they might. 
Che conscience of the Greek Saga was stirred on the point. 
ivTot without| purpose does it tell us how Aeneas in the very 
lames of Ti|oy, when every delay might mean death, would 
lot move without ' father Anchises and, when Anchises’ 
trength failed, faced all the dangers of flight amid armed 
memies wit| the old man upon his back. That is what the 
aga calls jaety ’ ! It is the other side of Hesiod’s complaint, 
low the me|i of those days, the generations that came just 
if ter the Trojan War, cursed and deserted their old parents. 

; For there |s a. passage in Hesiod which reads almost as if it 
^^ere a direct description of this period of the Migrations, 
he time when all the old sanctions which guided life have 
leen broken jby the stress of a too great trouble. The passage 
ernes with an effect of interruption in the midst of the story 
if the Four ;Ages of Man, the Golden, Silver, Bronzen, and 
ron. Four iFey must of course have been : but as the poem 
LOW stands, dhere comes a curious break after the Bronzen 
len. They |re followed by the Heroes who fought at Thebes 
nd Troy, apd they by the Iron race. This looks as if the 
leroes were; a mere interpolation, and with the Iron Men 
i^e returned |o the original story. But the description of the 
ron Men is |n a style different from that of the two earlier 
aces. The Ipn Men are not creatures of mere idyllic badness, 
hrough the I dimness of the half-childish story, through the 
armality of Ihe stiffly poeticized language, one feels some- 
hing of the prit of real life. And it is a life very like that 
fhich we have just been analysing; the homeless, godless 
truggle of tne last migration. And it is ascribed to just 
he same po|nt of history, the Dark Age which followed 
€Ta TO. Tp(titik, after the fall of Thebes, Troy, and Mycenae 
^rga, 156 ff.).i 

^ It is almost s impossible to date the subject-matter of a given part of 
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But when the Earth had covered away this race also, 
then Zeus son of Cronos made yet a fourth upon the land, 
more righteous and valiant ; the divine generation of 
the Heroes, which are called half-gods of early times 
over the boundless world. Bad war and awful battle 
slew them all; some at Seven-Gated Thebes, the land 
of the Cadmeans, died battling about the flocks of 
Oedipus : and some War took in ships over the great 
gujf of the sea to Troy-land for the sake of fair-haired 
Helen. Where verily the end of death clouded them 
round. 

And father Zeus, son of Cronos, gave them a life and 
familiar places far away from men, settling them at the 
ends of the world, far from the immortals, and Cronos 
is king among them. And there they live with hearts 
untormented, in the Islands of the Blessed, beside deef 
eddying ocean, happy Heroes, and the mother of corn 
bears to them thrice in the year her honey-sweet harvests 
Then the Fifth Men—would that I had never beer 
among them, but either had died before or been born after 
For now is a race of iron. And never by day shall thej 
have rest from labour and anguish, nor by night from 
the spoiler. The gods shall All them with hard cares . . ^ 
The father no more kind to his children, nor the childrei 
to their father, nor the guest true to the host that shelterij^ 
him, nor comrade to comrade : the brother no more dea: 
to his brother, as in the old days. Parents shall grov 
old quickly and be despised, and will turn on their childrei 
with a noise of bitter words. Woe upon them ; and the;' 
hear no more the voice of their gods ! They will pa^ 
not back to their parents in old age the guerdon of thei 
feeding in childhood. Their righteousness in their flsts 
And a man shall sack his brother’s walled city. 

There shall no more joy be taken in the faithful ma] 

the Erga. As we have them, they represent early material, Boeotiai 
Phocian, and other, in a late Ionized form. See on this point Lectures I 
and V below. The story of the Four Ages is probably of dateless antiquity 
the addition of the Heroes and the re-shaping of the Iron Men may possibl 
have been originally made in Ionia and afterwards taken over into tl 
poetry of the mainland. But the passing of the Arnaioi, Minyai, Lapitha 
fragments of Thracians and Phrygians, &c. through Boeotia would produ( 
equally well the condition here described; and it is simplest to suppoi 
that the whole passage, re-shaping and all, is Boeotian or Phocian, Tl 
Dark Age affected the whole of Greece. 
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nor th| righteous nor the good : they shall honour ratheir 
the doer of evils and violence. . . . There shall be a spirit 
of striding among miserable men, a spirit ugly-voiced, 
glad of evil, with hateful eyes. 

A spirit of striving, I have called it: the Cheek is fijAos, 
envy, competition, the struggle for life. But observe that the 
end is not yet; though all normal sanctions have failed, the 
men of the Fifth Age have still something to lose : 

Ther at the last, up to Olympus from the wide- 
wayed parth, the beautiful faces hidden in white raiment, 
away 1|) the tribe of the immortals, forsaking man, shall 
depart jAand Nemesis} 

How sha|l we attemi:>t to translate the beautiful words ? 
' Ruth,’ pethaps, and ‘ Indignation But let that pass for 
the momen|. The time which the prophet feared never came. 
Those two ^goddesses stayed with man in his loneliest and 
worst hour^ and provided, if I read the history aright, the 
most vital fprce in the shaping of later Greek ethics and poetry. 
A full undei|standing of the word Aidos would take one verv far 
towards the understanding of all the hopes and creations of the 
Greek poets . 

klhds is i|sually translated ^ Shame ’ or ' Sense of Honour 
and N^ea-id by an awkward though correct phrase, ‘ Righteous 
Indignation^,’ The great characteristic of both these prin¬ 
ciples, as of Honour generally, is that they only come into 
operation v|ien a man is free : when there is no compulsion. 
If you take, people such as these of the Eifth Age, who have 

. I ^ ’ 

^ There are interesting imitations of this passage in Eur. Medea, 439 ff. ; 
b' 'opK&v xdpi^, o^S’ 4V’ Aidcus 'EAAdSi rai p^ydKai fxhu, aWepia 6’ 
Also, in the^new (1911) papyrus of the Cynic poet Kerkidas : 
Ap.iv Se TLaiav^Kai per Aibdjs dyaSd piKijo}' ydp avra Koi Ntpectis Kara 
yav. The derivations of both words are obscure. Nemesis, indeed, appears 
elsewhere as afform of Artemis and as the Kore of Rhamnus, and Mr. A. B. 
Cook makes^ tjie very interesting suggestion that Ne/tfo-ts is to vipos as 
Aa^etTis to Aaxts. Nemesis is thus like the Celtic Nemetona, from nemeton, 
a sacred wooA or the Latin Diana Nemorensis. Her statue at Rhamnus 
had stags in iti crown and an apple-branch in its left hand. (Pans. i. 33. 3). 
See Appendix !d, 
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broken away from all their old sanctions, and select among 
them some strong and turbulent chief who fears no one, 
you will first think that such a man is free to do whatever 
enters his head. And then, as a matter of fact, you find 
that amid his lawlessness there will crop up some possible 
action which somehow makes him feel uncomfortable. If 
he has done it, he ‘ rues ’ the deed and is haunted by it. 
If he has not done it, he refrains from doing it. And this, 
not because any one forces him, nor yet because any particular 
result will accrue to him afterwards. But simply because he 
feels aidos. No one can tell where the exact point of honour 
will arise. When Achilles fought against Eetion’s city, ‘ he 
sacked all the happy city of the Cilician men, high-gated 
Thebe, and slew Eetion : but he spoiled him not of his armour. 
He had aidos in his heart for that; but he burned him there ^ 
as he lay in his rich-wrought armour, and heaped a mound 
above him. And all around him there grew elm-trees, planted 
by the Mountain Spirits, daughters of Aegis-bearing Zeus.’ i 
That is aidos pure and clean, and the latter lines ring with 
the peculiar tenderness of it. Achilles had nothing to gain, 
nothing to lose. Nobody would have said a word if he had, 
taken Eetion’s richly-VTought armour. It would have been 
quite the natural thing to do. But he happened to feel 
aidos about it. 

Aidos is what you feel about an act of your own : Nemesis 
is what you feel for the act of another. Or, most often, 
it is what you imagine that others will feel about you. If 
you feel disposed to run away in battle, think of the z^epeo-t? 
d,vBp(OTT(ov ! People will put that act to your account. W^hen 
the elders of Troy look upon Helen, ‘ Well,’ they say, ‘ if 
men fight and die for such a woman as that, ov vifx^cns : none 
can blame them’ (f 156). Helen herself when she is 
expected—of course by a goddess : no human being would 
be so shameless—to go to Paris and let him make love to her 
immediately after he has emerged with doubtful honour 

^ Z 417. The word used is ae^as, not atdd>s : but in this connexion it 
comes to the same. 
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from his battle with Menelaus, refuses roundly : ' I will 

not go : V€ij.€(T(TriTdv hi k^v citj — it would be a thing to feel 
nemesis ai (F 410). When Achilles is justly angered with 
AgamemnAn, at first none can blame him (I 523) : but if he 
persists after Agamemnon has sued for forgiveness, then there 
will be nemesis : people will be indignant. He will know he 
IS doing w|rong. (Observe, of course, that Nemesis does not 
mean ReMbution.) 

i Let us fallow this spirit of Nemesis for a moment, and then 
return aft|rwards to her still more interesting companion. 
In the abcve instances the nemesis, the blame or righteous 
indignation, has been that of definite witnesses or associates. 
There are people who have seen your act, and know, But 
suppose ncf one sees. The act, as you loiow well, remains 
V€fX€(rr}Tov-^ thing to feel nemesis about : only there is no 
one there lo feel it. Yet, if you yourself dislike what you 
have done and feel aidos for it, you inevitably are conscious 
that somebody or something dislikes or disapproves of you. 
You do no|} look at the sun and the earth with peace and 
friendlinessj Now, to an early Greek, the earth, water, and 
^air were fu|l of living eyes : of theoi, of daimones, of keres. 
One early jfoet ^ says emphatically that the air is so crowded 
full of theni that there is no room to put in the spike of an 
ear of corn-without touching one. Hesiod and Homer count 
them by myriads. There is no escape from them. And it 
is they who‘have seen you and dislike you for the thing which 
you have done ! 

The word^ Nemesis very soon passes away from the sphere 
of definite l|uman blame. Coarser and more concrete words 
are used foi that: \lr6yoL. Nemesis is the haunting 

impalpable blame of the Earth and Sun, the Air, the Gods, 
the Dead, pbserve, it is not the direct anger of the injured 
person . it i? the blame of the third person who saw. 

Now let lis be clear about one point. You will, sometimes 


^ Bergk. fr, 
tion in Aeneas 
note. 


£desp. 2, reading deipi, as is shown to be right by the quota- 
of Gaza (p. 399 E).—See J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 170, 
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find writers who ought to know better expressing themselves 
about these matters in a misleading way. They say, or 
imply, that when a Greek spared an enemy, he did not do it 
from mercifulness or honour as we understand the words, but 
because it was a part of his religion that Zeus would have 
a grudge against him and punish him if he did otherwise. 
This may be true of a given superstitious individual. But 
as regards the race it is putting the effect for the cause. It 
was the emotion of the race that first created the religious 
belief. -If the early Greeks believed that Zeus hated the 
man who wronged a suppliant, that belief was not based on 
any observed behaviour on the part of Zeus. It was merely 
that they themselves hated the man who did so, and felt 
that their god must hate him. 

There are, then, certain actions which cause the feelings 
of aidos and nemesis, of shame or ruth when a man thinks 
of doing them himself, of righteous indignation when he sees 
them done by others. Let us notice more closely what these 
actions generally are. How far, for instance, do they coincide 
with the objects of our own, or the mediaeval, feeling of 
‘ honour ’ ? First and most obvious, there are the actions 
that imply cowardice ; they bring the simplest and crudest 
shame : ‘ Aidos, 0 ye Argives, will ye not stand ? ’ ‘ Put in 

your hearts aidos and nemesis, ... I would not rail against 
one that was a weakling, for holding back in battle : but you 
are chieftains ! . . . I have nemesis against you in my heart ’ 
(N120ff.). 

Secondly, actions that imply falseness : lying and perjury. 
I doubt if the word ever occurs in this sense in Homer, but 
that is because questions of false swearing never arise among 
Homeric heroes. The false stories told by Odysseus in the 
Odyssey are merely ruses of war. The treason of Pandaros 
is something which that hero might have felt shame for had 
he lived. The poet himself seems a little ashamed of mention¬ 
ing such behaviour on the part of a hero, even a hostile hero, 
and arranges as usual to lay the real guilt upon a god. Homeric 
heroes do not need the aidos which prevents or ‘ rues ’ false- 
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it is common enough in Hesiod and Theognis and 


ness. Buj 
in tragedy. 

Thirdly, actions that imply what we may loosely term 
impudenc(j or lack of reverence. The cases are few : Helen’s 
words ahc ve quoted are in point. So no doubt would be the 
boldness ^f Niobe in boasting herself against the goddess 
Leto (H 602 If.), or the impudence of Thersites in the second 
book of t le Iliad. 

All these might be included as objects of any current 
conceptiop of ‘ Honour ’ : but there is a fourth sense, by far 
the mostJ widespread and significant, which reaches a good 
deal beydnd the ordinary mediaeval ideal. It is the horror 
of crunjtyior treachery towardsjgie helpless.- Any sympathetic 
reader of parly Greek poetry will have noticed the importance, 
almost thp sanctity, attached to three classes of human beings : 
s^angers] suppliants, and old people. What is there in 
common jbetween the three ? Nothing, I think, but their 
helplessnlss. Realize what a stranger is, in a primitive 
society. iHe is a man with no home, no friends, no one to 
protect lim from injurj^, no one to avenge him afterwards. 
He has not even his own sanctuaries to shelter him, or his 
own tribal god. And again, a suppliant : a suppliant is any 
man or |roman who formally casts away all means of self- 
defence 4nd throws himself upon your mercy. That is the 
essentialJthing ; though of course, when he could, the help¬ 
less man|;ried to influence your feelings in divers other ways. 
He associated himself with something that you held sacred. 
He sat |n the steps of an altar : he touched some sacred 
object; {he lay on your door-step and threatened to starve 
unless y4u took him in ; he contrived with his hand to touch 
your fac4 or your beard. But those are all accessories. The 
essentialns confessed helplessness. And all their literature 
shows w|iat horror the early Greeks felt at the notion of 
definitely and formally rejecting a prayer made by the helpless, 
a horror^sometimes amounting to what we should call moral 
weaknes|. They expressed this generally in theological lan¬ 
guage. f The stranger and the suppliant come from Zeus.’ 
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‘ Zeus is the watcher of stranger and suppliant’ (t 270) ; 
‘ The very Thunderer follows the alboios LKerrjs ’ (tj 164, 181); 
his own titles are 'RerTyo-toy and HeiVtoy ^ 

And thirdly, old people. Here there enters in, no doubt, 
some element of the patriarchal sanctity of a father; but 
I think that the helplessness of age is again the main reason 
for an old man or woman being alboios. That explains 
why they are, like beggars, strangers, suppliants, especially 
under the guardianship of the gods, and in particular of Zeus. 
It explains why the older they are the more is their claim on 
Aidos : why the blind are classed with them,^ It may be 
objected that, if helplessness is the criterion, children also 
would be aid OWL. The answer is interesting. Ordinary 
children are not specially alboioi, or charged with sanctity, 
because they have their grown-up relations to protect them. 
But orphan children are. 

There are some five deadly sins, says Hesiod in the Erga, 
of which you cannot say that one is worse than another. 
They are all beyond the pale (Erga, 327 ff.) : 

It is all as one thing—the man who does evil to a 
suppliant and to a stranger ; the man who goeth into his 
brother’s bed ; the man who in heartlessness sins against 
orphan children ; the man who reviles his old father on 
the bitter threshold of age, laying hold of him with 
hurting words : with that man Zeus himself is wroth. 

These sins consist of four offences against the helpless and 
one breach of a fundamental family taboo. All adultery 
was a most grave offence. But if this particular form of 
it is chosen as the worst, that is the doing of Aidos. Your 
brother trusts you, and is often at your mercy. That is what 
makes him sacred. 

For apart from any question of wrong acts done to them, 

^ On Zets 'A<plKTct}p, see Lecture X, p. 291. 

® Cf. Soph, 0. T. 374-7, where commentators, from not seeing this point, 
have altered the text. Oed. ‘ Thou art a child of unbroken night, so that 
neither I nor any other who sees the light would {av) ever harm thee.’ 
Tir. ‘ It is not my doom to fall by thy hand,’ &c. So MSS., and cf. 448 
below, where Tiresias repeats the same statement. 
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PERSONS WHO CAUSE AId6s 

there are. oertain classes of people more alboloi, objects of 
aidos, than others. There are people in whose presence a 
man feels shame, self-consciousness, awe, a sense keener than 
usual of tie importance of behaving well. And what sort 
of people chiefly excite this aidbs ? Of course there are 
kings, elders and sages, princes and ambassadors : alboioi 
l^a(Ti\rj€Sy y€povT€s, and the like : all of them people for whom 
you naturl-lly feel reverence, and whose good or bad opinion 
is important in the world, Yet, if you notice the language 
of early G|eek poetry, you will find that it is not these people, 
but quite ‘others, who are most deeply charged, as it were, 
with aidos?; before whom you feel still more keenly conscious 
of your uhworthiness, and whose good or ill opinion weighs 
somehow |nexplicably more in the last account. The dis¬ 
inherited |)f the earth, the injured, the helpless, and among 
them the Jmost utterly helpless of all, the dead.^ All these, 
the dead,'the stranger, the beggar, the orphan, the merely 
unhappy, -are from the outset aldoLot, ‘ charged with atStoy. 
Wrong thfjm, and they become, ipso facto and without any 
word of liieir own, apaioL or TTpoorpoTraiot, incarnate curses, 
things charged with the wrath of God.^ 

^ ‘ Do you feel aiclds for the dead body of one that hated you ? ’ the wise 
Odysseus is asked in the Ajax; ‘His goodness is more to me than his 
hate’ is the answer, an answer full of aidos {Ajax, 1357). ‘The stranger 
and the beggar are charged with aidos,’ says Euniaeus in the Odyssey, 
and the adlective alSotos is a regular epithet of a stranger. But mere 
unhappiness is enough : ‘ A miserable man must needs rouse aidos in you, 
says Oedipul (0. G. 247). 

^ Ilpo(TTp6waios is not '^turning oneself towards \ as L. and S. say: it 
is the adjective from irpoaTpon-fj which is the opposite o£ dnoTpoirr}, 

' ‘aversion.’ ♦ As you can by sacrifice, &c., try to ‘avert’ the daiyoms 
so you can ^ bring them upon ’ somebody. Thus an injured suppliant has 
a power of rrpocrTpoiTrj ; he brings down the gods upon his injurer. A criminal 
brings them' down on himself and those who are infected by his ayos. 
These words are very often misunderstood; e.g. the <p96yyou dpaiov o’Uois 
of Iphigeiiil (Ag. 237) was not a spoken curse—which would make the 
passage hirfeous—but the mere crying of a murdered daughter, which 
necessarily Involves an dpd. So when Philoctetes charges Neoptolemus 
to look hiiii in the face : rhv irpoaTporraiov, rbu iKeryv, S) ax^r\ie ; he 
means : ‘ Me, charged with the wrath of God ; me, who kneel before thee, 
0 hard healt ’ (Phil. 930). — I do not mean to deny that you can say in 
j Greek rpaTriWOai eirl or irpbs kariav. Aesch. Cko. 1038, Bum. 205. 
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The feeling seems to have been very strong. One must 
bring it into connexion with the various stories of gods who 
were disguised as beggars, and went through the world ill 
or well entreated by different men according to their different 
natures. It is the counterpart of what we, in our modern 
and scientific prose, call " a sense of social responsibility ’ 
or the like ; the feeling roused more or less in most people 
by the existence of great misery in our wealthy societies. 
To the Greek poet it was not scientific, and it was not prose. 
It was an emotion, the keener because it was merely instinctive 
and was felt by a peculiarly sensitive people ; an emotion 
of shame and awe, and perhaps something like guilt, in 
meeting the eyes of the oppressed of the earth ; a feeling 
that a wrong done to these men is like no other wrong ; that 
what these men report of you ultimately in the ear of Zeus 
will outweigh all the acute comments of the world and the 
gratifying reports of your official superiors.^ 

If you look into the history of later Greek Ethics, it is 
rather a surprise to find how small a place is occupied by 
Aidos. Even to Plato and Aristotle it has become little 
more than an amiable quality, the absence of which is par¬ 
ticularly repulsive. It has quite ceased to be the guiding 
force of men’s moral life. These two philosophers, of course, 
belong to a particular school: they are aristocratic and 
intellectual; both perhaps too much inclined to despise those 

^ I have sometimes wondered how it happens that slaves are never spoken 
of as charged with aidos. A particular slave may be treated with aidos. 
He may be protected and helped because he is a stranger or a beggar. 
But the word is not regularly applied to a slave. I think the reason is, as 
Euripides says, ‘ Why speak of ruth where ruthlessness is the law ? ’ The 
whole institution was a negation of Aidos ; a refusal to listed to the emotion 
m question. If you made a man your slave, that showed you did not 
regurd him with aidos. So the less said about it the better. As the Ocean 
Spirits in the Pwmetheus tell us—with a different meaning—the clank of the 
riveting of a in'isoner’.s fetters frightens Aidos away {Prom. 134). Of course 
a wrong done to a slave was hated by the gods and, one might hope, duly 
avenged. But that was the same with animals. Elal ml tcvvaiv fpivijcs— 
there is vengeance in heaven for an injured dog. On the ramifications 
and possible origin of AiSwj, A'ncij, "Opicos, &c., see Appendix D. 
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emotions which appeal to man’s simplest instincts and have 
a touch of t le animal in them. If we possessed any complete 
books by the more democratic and less authoritarian philo¬ 
sophers, by Protagoras especially and Democritus, our im¬ 
pression might be different. Among the philosophers of the 
Roman peribd Aidos has quite faded away. It plays no part 
:in Epictetu|. It is barely mentioned by Sextus Empiricus. 
Only Kerkijias the Cynic, rejector of all organization and 
system and lonvention, falls back to primitive feelings and asks 
that life shall be guided by Paian and Aidos. One can see 
the reason for this ; indeed, the many reasons. 

For one jthing Aidos is a mere emotion, and therefore 
incalculably arbitrary, devoid of principle. A man may 
happen not* to feel the emotion, and then you have nothing 
to appeal tq. Or again, if he has the emotion, there is no way 
of judging' its strength. An emotion which is made the 
whole moving principle of conduct grows with what it feeds 
upon : it is never sated : it moves towards the infinite. That 
way madness lies, as the lives of so many of the saints have 
shown us. Besides, behind any morality based upon emotion 
there is the question whether you ought or ought not in a 
particular qase to feel the emotion : and if not, why not ? 
It is there‘that the real principle of Ethics comes in. The 
later philosophers wanted to understand, not merely to feel. 
They had build up conduct into a consistent rational 
system. l| would help them little if men said, ‘ Follow the 
leading of Aidos.’ ‘ Love your neighbour,’ ^ Pity humanity.’ 
Such rules -will help the conduct of men. But they do not 
provide an answer to a speculative problem. Perhaps the 
main thing which the philosophers got from Aidos was 
Aristotle’s ^doctrine of the Mean: the . observation that in 
any emotion or any movement there is a possible best point, 
which you; should strive to attain and shrink from passing. 
An uninspiring doctrine, it may be, with the emotion all gone. 
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virtue of a wild and ill-governed society, where there is not 
much effective regulation of men’s actions by the law. It is 
essentially the thing that is left when all other sanctions fail; 
the last of the immortals to leave a distracted world. In an 
ordered society there are all the more concrete sanctions 
to appeal to—the police, the law, organized public opinion. 

In a well-organized society large numbers of men, perhaps 
the majority, are under compulsion to behave better than they 
naturally would, if left to themselves. It often strikes me, 
in certain parts of early Greek poetry, that one gets a glimpse 
of a society in which, by the breaking up of ordered life, 
men were compelled to be worse than nature intended ; where 
good and merciful men had to do things which they hated 
afterwards to remember. You recall the character in Hero¬ 
dotus,^ who wished to be the most righteous man in the world, 
but was not permitted by circumstances. As a rule in fiction 
(where motives of flattery cannot come into play) rich men are 
wicked. It is obviously more interesting, as well as more 
gratifying to the reader’s feelings, to make them so. But in 
Homer the rich men are apt to be specially virtuous : a<pveLbs 
cLfjLviJLOiVy 'rich and blameless’ (E 9). One is reminded of 
the naive desire of the old poet Phokylides, first to acquire 
a competence and then to practice virtue. The project is 
amusing to us, as it was to Plato. We know so much of 
the result of that scheme of life. Yet think of that son of 
Teuthras in the Iliad, who ' dwelt behind the strong walls of 
Arisbe, rich in all livelihood, and was beloved of men. For he 
built his dwelling by the roadside and showed love to all who 
passed.’ ^ One might almost think he had made some vow, 
so to spend his life in feeding the hungry and washing the 
feet of strangers. But, in any case, it is easy to imagine how, 
in a time like that of the Migrations, a decent man who had 
passed through the horrid necessities of the struggle for bare life, 
and was at last safe and prosperous with a strong wall around 
him, would become just like these rich men in Homer, thankful 
to live at last blameless and gentle towards gods and men. 

^ Herodotus, iii. 142. ® Z 15. 
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The suggestion is little more than a fancy. But it occurs 
to me in donnexion with another. When we compare the 
civilization and character of Greece and of Rome, we are 
struck, amojng many other differences, with some broad general 
divergence. The Roman seems to have all the faults and 
the virtues j of successful men. He is severe, strong, well- 
disciplined, | trustworthy, self-confident, self-righteous, un- 
imaginativefand harsh, a heavy feeder, a lover of gladiatorial 
games. The Greek, less gregarious, less to be relied upon, 
more swept by impulse ; now dying heroically for lost causes ; 
now, at the |,^ery edge of heroism, swept by panic and escaping 
with disgraf e ; capable of bitter hatreds and massacres in 
hot blood, of passionate desires and occasional orgies ; but 
instinctively hating cruelty, revolting from the Roman shows, 
frugal, simple and hardy to a degree which we can with diffi¬ 
culty realize;: above all possessed of an unusual power of seeing 
beyond himself and of understanding his enemies ; caring for 
intellect, inmgination, freedom, beauty, more than for force 
and organization, crying aloud for orderliness and symmetry, 
because he l|new his own needs and his own dangers ; much 
as Plato prayed to be delivered from poetry because poetry 
was to him a seducing fire. The causes of such a difference 
are innumerable. There was no doubt a greater proportion 
of pre-Aryafi elements in Greek civilization. There w^ere 
important glographical differences. But one cause, I think, 
is the early experience of the Greek race during the great 
^ea-migratiohs. The Romans had an almost steady history 
of stern discipline, of conquest and Avell-earned success : the 
[Greeks at the beginning of their history passed through the 
V-ery fires of hell. They knew, what Rome as a whole did not 
know, the inward meaning and the reverse side of glory, 
rhey knew |he bitterness of lost battles, the sting of the 
master’s lash; they knew self-judgement and self-contempt, 
imazement and despair. They must, I suppose, be counted, 
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Their armies are always fighting against odds; their little 
cities trying by sheer energy and intellect to stem the strength 
of great military empires. It is a wondrous fabric held 
together for an hour by some splendid grasp of human genius, 
not one based on strong material foundations by the gregarious 
and half-conscious efforts of average men. They began their 
life as a people, it would seem, in a world where palaces and 
temples were shattered, armies overthrown, laws and familiar 
gods brought to oblivion. Thus, like the prophet in Calli¬ 
machus’ great poem, they saw early the world that is behind 
the ordinary world of human strivings, more real and more 
intangible : and throughout their history somehow this ideal 
haunted the race, a vision perturbing their sight, unfitting 
them for continued empire, yet shedding strangely over their 
defeat a splendour denied to their conquerors. 
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Odtissey are not primitive poems. Not only their 
colstfuot'ion/but their whole outlook on the " 

gods is far removed from that of the most primitive Greek, 
known to us. Both poems, indeed, contain a ^eat ea 
extremely ancient matter ; but both, as they stand, ar h 
products of a long process of development. It the p 
Homeric literature that we are now considering. 

^ Let us begin by trying to imagine the position and practice 
in an early society of what the Greeks generally desenbed a. 
a \dyios &v^p, or ‘ man of words ’.i I say ‘ words because 
I despair of an adequate translation of Logm. ^ ® 
tion Logos, ‘word’ or ‘speech’, had. as wc all know a 
peculiarly distinguished history among the Greeks. It wa, 
the word spoken: it was the power of language, it i . 
the word which implies reason, persuasion, interpretation 
and which settles differences instead of the armed hand , i1 
was thus the word which mediates between the soul of mai 
and man, or, in theological language, between man and God 
to the philosopher it was the silent but eternal wor upoi 
the lips of Nature, the speech by which the Cosmos expressec 
its inborn reason. But for our present purpose it is anothe 
aspect of the Logos that comes into play, 
or Man of Words, was the man who possessed the ih g 
Said, or traditions, which made up the main sum of man 
knowledge. He knew what Logoi really existed and wha 
were mere inventions or mistakes. He cou say oyos eorrir, 
much as a Hebrew could say ‘ It is written This implies 
what is of course the ease, that Greek saga was mamly pre 
served by oral tradition.^ Yet it would be rash to assum 

. See also Prof. Butcher’s Lecture on ‘ The Written and the Spoken Word 

in Some Aspects of the Greek Genms. ^ 

2 Ar froo-s, 1062 : ‘ What I said about Phaedra, was it not an wr Xoyos.^ 

» I see thlt Drerup has mistaken my meaning, Omero, P- 
cuss the books because they arether-eto discuss ; 

ease was more important, as I explain, but it has Tanished. The MSb. ot th 
Boland still exist, but no one living canhear ‘ Thorold’ orTail e er improvism| 
See tL excellent remarks of F. Bolte on Bhapaodioohe VortmgsM 
Neue Jahrhdcher, 1907, I. Abt. xix. 8. 
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that there Kvere no writings. The extant Cretan records 
are far earker than any possible Homer. The ancients them¬ 
selves tell stories of the ‘ books ’ of the early minstrels. The 
use of MSS by the composers of our Iliad and Odyssey seems 
almost as certain as such things can be, and, though those 
composers ihemselves belong to a much later date, the frag¬ 
ments of minute and, we may add, uninteresting history 
preserved i:i the epic suggest the use of some surer and more 
positive method than mere oral tradition. The Man of 
Words, we may assume, would in many cases hot trust 
entirely to nis memory, but would make a permanent Logos 
of his own ij:i the shape of a book.^ 

; I 

A book in those days was not what it is now. It was not 
a thing to pe given to the public, not a thing to be read for 
pleasure.^ pne can find parallels in the East or in the Middle 

^ JMr. Langf suggests to me the comparison of the Gaelic ‘scnnachie’. 
‘ sean ’ = oldi; ‘ seanaehas ’ = story, tradition ; ‘ seanachaidh ’ (pro¬ 

nounced ‘ sheji-ach-ay ’) = a man of tales, historian. It seems quite clear 
that the senn|chies could not read or write. 

^ All throulh antiquity a book remained a thing to be recited from, or 
to be read al|ud to an audience by a skilled person. It is partly due to 
facts like thi| that the oral repetition of stories continued so extremely 
late in human history to be the normal way of keeping alive the records 
of the past, oven if the past was vitally important. In the case of the 
Gospels, for ijistance, where a modern would have considered it of abso¬ 
lutely overwhelming importance to have a written record as soon as possible 
of the exact (|eeds and sayings of the Master, we find, as a matter of fact, 
that it was l|ft for a considerable time to oral tradition. Compare the 
well-known phrase of Papias (died c. a. d, 135), deliberately preferring a 
third-hand orll report to the written word :— 

‘ Whenever any person came my way, who had been a follower of the 
Elders, I would inquire about the discourses of those elders, what was said 
by Andrew of by Peter or by Philip or by Thomas or James, or by John 
or Matthew or any other of the Lord’s disciples, or what Aristion and the 
Elder John, clsciples of the Lord, say. For I did not think I could get so 
much profit i^om the contents of books as from the utterings of a living 
and abiding voice.’ (I cite from Estlin Carpenter’s First Three Gospels, p. 4.) 

In the timl of Papias there w^ere libraries with books by the hundred 
thousand, yefl a book is still to him a dead and troublesome mode of eom- 
munication. fHe is said to have been rather a stupid man, ttAvv ofxiupbs 
rov vovv. But a thousand years earlier than Papias this attitude of mind 
was the normal one. 
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Ages. There was the great book of Michael Scott, the magi¬ 
cian, which was read by no man but one, and was buried 
in its master’s grave. There was the book of Thoth, 
carried off by Nefrekepta; the Book of Catyllus, reported by 
the Spanish Mandeville.^ There is the great list of Arabic 
chronicles, the rule of which is that each chronicle was the 
property of the author or of his heir, and could not be read 
by others without his permission. There are the innumerable 
and constantly varying MSS. of stories like the Arabian 
Nights, each copy originally meant to be the private stock- 
in-trade of a professional story-teller. In all these cases the 
man lived by his book. It must be kept from the public ; 
above all, it must be kept from the eyes of professional rivals. 
It can be given or bequeathed to a son or a favourite disciple, 
as in the Greek story one of Homer’s scrolls, the ‘ Cypria 
served as his daughter’s dowry, another, the ‘ Taking of 
Oechalia’, was left to his heir, Creophylus.^ For the ancient 
Man of Words was not exactly a story-teller, not exactly 
a chronicler, not exactly a magician. He was all three, and 
something more also. His Logos contained, with no distinc¬ 
tion of subject, all that he specially wanted not to forget, or, 
at least, all that was worth the immense trouble of writing 
down, letter by letter. 

PThere was an ancient Greek tradition, superseded in general 
by the Cadmus story, which somehow connected the inven¬ 
tion of writing with Orpheus and the Muses. Orpheus’ 
voice seems to have recorded itself in books in some mysterious 
way.® And the Greek bards always owe, not only what we 
should call their inspiration, but their actual knowledge ol 

^ Griffith’s Stories of the High Priests of Memphis Spanish Mandeville. 
fol. 1376. (I owe this reference to Mr. W. R. Halliday.) 

® Cf. the case of Jendeus de Brie, author of the Bataille Loquifer, cent 
xii: lie ‘ wrote the poem, kept it carefully, taught it to no man, and mad6 
much gain out of it in Sicily where he sojourned, and left it to his son wher 
he died.’ Similar statements are made about Huon de Villeneuve, whc 
would not part from his poem for horses or furs or for any price, and aboui 
other poets. Gautier’s Epopies Fran^aises, vol. i, p. 215, note 1, cited ir 
Lang, Homer and his Age. 

® &pg(jaais h Gaviaiv, rds | ’Opcpeia Kar^ypaipiy J Eur. Ale. 967-9. 
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facts, to t le Muses. The Muses ‘ are present and know all 
things They are, to Hesiod at least, ‘ the daughters of 
Memory.’- Hesiod professes, roughly speaking, to be able 
to sing about everything ; but he always explains that he 
is dependent on the Muses for his knowledge. Other sources 
of knowledge are indeed recognized. When giving the names 
of all the rivers in the Avorld, Hesiod stops at a certain point 
; and says mat for the names of the rest you had better consult 
the people who live on their banks, and they will be able to 
jtell you {^heog. 370). But most often he consults the Muses 
(Theog. 1 If., 105 ff., 966, 1022, Catalogues). So does Homer 
for such subjects as the Catalogue of the Greek army (cf. a 7, 
B 486, 761, cf. M 176). One suspects that that consultation 
was ofter| carried out by the bard retiring to some lonely 
place, or ipaybe barricading the door of his hut, bringing forth 
a precious! roll, and laboriously spelling out the difficult letter- 
marks. ^pdfxixaTa, the Greeks called them, or ' scratches ’. 
And right on in mid-classical and later times the name for 
a scholar was ‘ grammatikos He was a ' man of grammata 
one who iould deal with these strange ' scratches ’ and read 
them aloud, knowing where one word ended and another 
began, aip when to make big pauses and little pauses. For 
jUiings lik^ that were not indicated in the grammata. 

You wiil have noticed that a wise man in antiquity—and 
the same- is true of the Middle Ages—generally has a boy 
or disciple attached to him. And the first thing which that 
disciple learns when he begins to be ‘ wise ’ himself is to 
read in l^is master’s book. Not in any book, mark you. 
They did not learn reading in that way. You were not 
expected to understand the grammata unless they were first 
read aloui to you. The case is clearest with Semitic books, 
where the vowels are not written at all, and in some cases 
the mean ng cannot possibly be made out for certain without 
help front the writer of the book. But it was the same in 
the Midd e Ages : with Michael Scott’s book, for instance. It 

1 {^eogony, 54, 910 : for subjects, 100-15. 

2 iee Rutherford’s Scholia Aristophanica, vol. iii. chap. i. 
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was the same with various of the old Sanskrit books, the 
meaning of which has in some places been absolutely lost 
because there was a breach in the series of disciples to whom 
the meaning was orally explained by the master. JThe_ thing 
that most tangibly constituted a disciple was the power to 
handle, or to read in, his master’s book. Of course a very 
clever man would, if you gave him time, be able eventually 
to make out other books too. But that would be a special 
undertaking. 

This limitation, if you think of it, is inevitable. In the 
first place there will probably be no other books in the neigh¬ 
bourhood on which to practise. Then further, it must be 
remembered, that as the man’s book is a private thing, so 
also i s his meth pjd,of making signs. Handwritings always 
differ ; and the handwriting of a man who practically never 
saw any other person’s handwriting and who used his own 
merely to make notes for his own private use, not to be read 
by others, would be sure—even apart from the writer’s own 
conscious wish for secrecy—to grow in a hundred little ways 
specialized and abnormal. I have seen an Arabic book which 
professes to give the special alphabets ^ used by the ancient 
sages, Cleomenes, Plato, Pythagoras, Scalinus, Socrates, and 
Aristotle, all of them different, ‘ in order that none should 
know them but the sons of wisdom.’ 

Consider, then, the position of a man who possesses such 
a book, and also can make grammata himself. Suppose he 
hears news of strange events which he would like to record 
accurately. Suppose he is lucky enough to hear another 
wise man expounding new lore, or giving details on a subject 
y^here his own book is vague. Suppose he finds, or borrows, 
or inherits from a wise relation—wisdom runs in families— 
another book containing valuable information. In all these 

1 Ancient Alfhahets, by Ahmad bin Abubekr bin Wahshih, translated by 
Joseph Hammer, London, 1806. ‘ Every one of these kings invented, 

according to his own genius and understanding, a particular alphabet in 
order that none should know them but the sons of wisdom ’ (p. 14). Are 
the ‘ sons of wisdom ’ the disciples of the wise ? The book is said to have 
been written An. Heg. 241. It is concerned with alchemy. 
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cases he wil want to m^^e additions and changes in his own 
hook. Let ns consider how he is likely to set about it. 

It is a difficult process to confiate two or more accounts 
of a transaction into one, difficult even for a modern writer, 
with all the battery of modern appliances at his command ; 
clear print,]numbered pages, indices to show you just where 
and how often a subject is mentioned, paragraphs and chapters, 
divisions oi words and sentences, and abundance of cheap 
paper for making notes and rough copies. Our ancient sage 
had his bock TOtten on very expensive material, usually the 
;skins of boasts carefully prepared. He could not lightly 
throw away a scroll and write it again. He had no facilities 
for finding!references ; no index, no pages, no chapters, no 
stops betwlen sentences, no divisions of any sort between one 
word and aliother ; only one long undivided mass oigrammata, 
not by th|ir nature well calculated to be legible. On the 
other han(|, he probably knew his own book by heart. It 
was an advantage which sometimes betrayed him. 

What he generally did was to add the new matter crudely 
at the end of the old. He could write on the margin or 
between tie lines. At a pinch, he might cut the hide with 
a knife aild sew in a new strip at a particular place. He 
had only to make the roll intelligible to himself. And any 
one who hLs had experience of the difference between a MS. 
It to be s|nt to the printer and a MS. that will do to lecture 
Tom will appreciate what that means. 

No book has come down to us from antiquity exactly in 
3 his state.* All the books that we possess have at some time 
oeen published, and therefore prepared in some sense to be 
ntelligiblc to the reader. But many Greek books retain clear 
narks of ihe time when they were not meant to be read by 
itrangers,! but only to serve the professional needs of the 
vriter. [rlie later Homeric hymns, containing merely a number 
)f suit^lc openings and closes for recitations, point pretty 
dearly to^ the handbook of the professional reciter. The 
^oluminolis writings of the Peripatetic school which come to us 
mder thq^name of Aristotle bear innumerable traces pf their 
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^4ipoation for private use in the school. So do the remains 
of Hesiod; so do, as far as I know them, most of the late 
magical writings. In oriental literatures the instances are 
I believe, even clearer.’i 


In imagining the proceedings of this old sage we have 
taken one particular crisis, as it were, in the history of his 
book. But all the ancient traditional books which have come 
down to us have, without exception, passed through many 
such crises. The book which contained the whole Logos of 
the wise man was apt to be long-lived. It was precious; it 
had been very difficult to write ; it was made of expensive 
and durable materials. It became an heirloom : and with 
each successive owner, with each successive great event in 
the history of the tribe or the community, the book was 
changed, expanded, and expurgated. For the most jealously 
guarded book had, of course, its relation to the public. It 
was the source of stories and lays which must needs be 
interesting ; of oracles and charms and moral injunctions 
which must not seem ridiculous or immoral; of statements 
m history and geography which had better not be demon¬ 
strably false. Th^bookmust needs grow as its people grew. 
As It became a part of the people’s tradition, a thing handed 
down from antiquity and half sacred, it had a great norma' 


peculiarly instructive is the record of the Hrst writing down of thf 
text of the Koran. Islam, being historically a late religion, has iti 
origins exceptionally well attested. Zaid Tbn Inhabit was entrusted b^ 
Abu-Bakr, the first Caliph, with the task of collecting the Prophet’s revela 
tions—burahs—preserved in part only in the breasts of the faithful H< 
made one official copy for the Caliph, being guided by his general knowledg. 
ot the credibility of his witnesses. As the informants naturally varied h 
lalect, a question arose as to the genuine dialect in which the revelation) 
came; this was determined to be Korashite. The third Caliph made i 
public editmn, thus really establishing the Koran. Unofficial copies provec 

destroyed, and official copies sent out t( 
tlie chief towns. The same editor was employed for this work of publishing 
perhaps because only he could read the first edition with any certainty 
Ihe official copies were, after all, not much more than memoriae technicae 
One who had read the text with a teacher could afterwards recall what he hac 
read thereby; one who saw the text for the first time would be confronted b^ 
an enigma.—I take this from Prof. Margoliouth’s Mohammedanism, chap, ii! 
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claim on tach new generation of hearers. They were ready 
to accept It with admiration, with reverence, with enjoyment, 
provided only that it continued to make some sort of tolerable 
terms with their tastes, under which general head we must 
include thfeir consciences and their common sense. 

n am t(mpted to take instances from our own times to 
illustrate what I mean by a traditional book. But the con¬ 
ditions have changed too much. Our traditional books are 
collections of mere information like WMtaker^s Almanac and 
the Statesriian^s Yearbook, or those strange prophetic Almanacs 
and magic Herbals which continue, I suppose, to enjoy a 
flourishing though subterranean existence in all European 
nations. j[ found a magic herbal in a Welsh inn in the year 
1884 which had reached something like its hundredth edition. 
Or we might take the various Guides to Navigation published 
by varioul countries. The Pilot series, issued by the British 
Admiraltyt, seems now to hold the field ; but M. Victor Berard ^ 
has traced its origin step by step from a remote past, through 
French, Ifahan, Dutch, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and perhaps 
iPhoeniciafl sources. An historical lavyer, again, could show 
the same j process of traditional growth in various legal 
codes. j 

It may be objected that all these instances are in the 
nature of .handbooks, not of artistic literature. And hand¬ 
books of |ourse need bringing up to date. True. But the 
fact is th^t we have only recently specialized the handbook 
in this way, and exiled it from the Muses. The real Muses 
did not recognize any generic difference between a handbook 
and an epic poem. Think of the Catalogues in Hesiod. But, 
apart front that, there are many cases to be quoted of Tradi¬ 
tional BoAs in other st 3 des of literature. 

There i^ the series of Arabic chronicles mentioned above. 
They reach over many centuries, and have been developed by 
a regular process. A man who wished to write a chronicle 
had first tn approach the possessor of an existing chronicle and 
ask for h|s igaza or authorization. If he gave it, he read 
^ Les Pheniciens et rOdyssee, i, p. 52. 
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his book aloud to the applicant, or allowed the applicant 
to read it aloud to him. Then the new chronicle was made 
up out of the old one on the following system. Where the 
new scribe copies his text, he does so with almost verbal 
accuracy, so much so that Arabic scholars can use the copy 
to correct errors of text in MSS. of the original. But to 
prevent the book becoming too huge, he leaves out masses 
of early history or other less important matter and adds his 
own more modern history, or more interesting matter, where 
it comes in. Obviously the opportunities for falsification are 
considerable. How far they are utilized I cannot say. But 
the quality, it seems, that distinguishes these Arabic chronicles 
from anything else of the kind known to me is the extra¬ 
ordinary care with which each writer quotes not only his 
immediate authority for a story or tradition, but the whole 
chain of authorities from the origin downward. No tradition 
is really complete that cannot produce its entire genealogy, 
leading up eventually to an eyewitness. 

Perhaps the best instance in Greek literature is the curious 
work which comes to us under the name of Callisthenes’ Life 
of Alexander. It is the source of all the mediaeval romances, 
of Alexander, and old translations of it are extant in Latin— 
one made in the fourth century and one in the tenth—Syriac, 
Armenian, Coptic, Ethiopic, Persian, Turkish, Malay, Siamese, 
and doubtless other languages. The basis in each case is 
a Avord-for-word translation, but in every language the sub¬ 
stance varies ; for it was told in each country by jongleurs 
and story-tellers who added, omitted, and altered with a view 
to their audience. Eor instance, Alexander is usually—in 
accordance with mediaeval taste—made the child of a secret 
amour between his mother, Olympias, and the exiled Avizard 
king of . . . Of what ? Of whatever country is most 
likely to please the audience. The earliest version was 
Avritten by an Egyptian Greek. Consequently Alexander 
begins as a son of Nectanebos, king of Egypt. Then he is 
a Persian, and so on. One version, in Ethiopic, leaves him the 
son of his proper father, Philip, but makes Philip a Christian 
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martyr, Tr’lho committed suicide on hearing from a prophet 
that somei day the Creator of the world would be crucified. 

But it |s not only the different translations that vary. 
Every cojly of the book differs from every other. As one 
editor, Mdusel, puts it: ‘Like the MSS. of the Nihelun- 
genUedy eVery MS. represents a different recension.’ ‘ The 
writers,’ s|ys Karl Muller, 'combined the offices of scribe 
and autho|-.’ That exactly expresses it. Each scribe who 
earned his living by it made it as good, as edifying, as enter- 
taming a history as he could. The book became rihlng^H^ 
tradition, and grew with the ages.i 

The oldest version seems to have been written in Greek, 
in Egypt, jin the time of the Ptolemies. So much can be 
made out.| It professes to be the work of the philosopher 
Callisthene|, a real person, who accompanied Alexander on 
his campaigns, and whose real works have perished.^ We 
can also tijace with some probability an earlier stage of the 
same story’: viz . a series of imaginary letters, between Alex¬ 
ander and ^his friends, composed by some sophist in Egypt 
not long af’fcer Alexander’s death. 


I will no| speak of the mediaeval epics, the Nibelungenlied, 
the Arthur ^Legends, or the great French epics centring in the 
Chanson de^Boland. Each one of these subjects has its own 
peouliaritie| and special difficulties ; but each one would 
illustrate oi|r main thesis equally well. Let me merely quote 
some words of Gaston Paris to illustrate the nature of a 
traditional look. He is speaking of the controversy whether 
the authoi of the Song of Roland ’ had ever seen the valley 
of Ronoesv|ux, where the scene of his battle is placed. The 
great savant answers :— 

i The Song of Roland is not a work composed in one effort 
at a given fnoment. It comprises in itself elements of very 
Afferent dafe and origin. Some go back to the immediate 
impression bf the event which it celebrates ; others have 
been introduced m the course of centuries by professional 
' See Appeniix E. The Pseudo-Callisthenes. 

" mteres mg fragment of Callisthenes has lately been discovered, cited 
by Didymus o:i Demosthenes. {Teubner, 1907. A papyrus.) 
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poets, who invented wholesale episodes calculated to increase 
the interest of the poem and develop its power of heroic 
and national inspiration. . , . The name of the author of the 
Song of Roland is Legion. And among those who, from the 
seventh to the eleventh century, would have the right to rise 
and answer any appeal addressed to that author, it 
be very rash to affirm that not one had ever passed by 
Roncesvaux, at a period when so many people used that road. 

How many controversies about Homer might be answered 
in the same Avords ! ^ 

The best parallel for our present purpose is, I think, that 
of the Hebrew scriptures. I often wonder that the com¬ 
parison has not been more widely used by Greek scholars. 
The scientific study of the Old Testament has been carried 
out with remarkable candour and ability by many Semitic 
scholars of the last two generations. The results of their 
researches are easily accessible ; the main results may be 
said, in a sense, to be practically certain. You cannot, indeed, 
say Avith certainty in any particular place of difficulty, ^ This 
is Avhat happened ’ ; but you can very often say with cer¬ 
tainty, ‘ This is the sort of thing that must have happened.’ 

The subject is one of great interest. I fear, however, that 
I shall not in this lecture make it appear so. Interest depends 
on details ; and I am compelled to content myself with the 
merest bald outline of the main facts about the growth of the 
Pentateuch. Some of you will have heard it all before. Others 
will require much more detailed explanation. I must ask both 
parties to grant me some indulgence in steering a middle course. 

The central voice and the informing spirit of the Old Testa¬ 
ment is the Book of Deuteronomy. We all know its mam 
characteristics : an insistence on a rigid and highly spiritual 
monotheism, and an avoidance of all remains of idolatry : 
a great system of law, governing in a theocratic spirit all 
the details of life, and resulting in an ideal too strict, and 
in some ways too high, to have ever been carried out in 
practice : lastly, for the sake of this purity of religion and 

^ Gaston Paris, Legendes du Moyen Age, p. 46 ft. See also Appendix P 
on the Roland and the Vie de St. Alexis. 
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^morals, wliiih was associated with the conception of the 
Jews as Yihweh’s peculiar people, and the Temple at 
Jerusalem as the one seat of correct ritual and doctrine, an 
intolerant cc ndemnation of all other places of worship, how¬ 
ever sacredi and a ferocious dread of all foreign elements 
which might corrupt the orthodoxy of the chosen race. 

Deuteronomy was found in the Temple by certain sacred 
persons—wej are not told who had put it there—-in the eigh¬ 
teenth year pf King Josiah (b. c. 621 : 2 Kings xxii. 8 ff.). It 
was accept4i at once as the standard of a great religious 
reformation] Josiah supported the Deuteronomists, and the 
reformation [ was successfully carried through. Now among 
the other tapks which the reformers had before them was the 
re-editing o:ithe ancient traditional books of the people,, They 
needed reform in countless ways. Both of them, indeed, must 
have been (Iriginally pagan, and polytheistic.' I say ‘ both ’ 
?ather than^‘ all’, because in the main we can distinguish two 
^reat docunfents, which have been welded by the Deuterono- 
nists into ^^e narrative of the Pentateuch. One of the most 
ibvious differences between them is that in one God is called 
i Elohim ’ Jthe word translated ‘ God ’ in our version, though 
t is really k plural ; in the other he is called Yahweh, or 
lehovah, tlje special unspeakable name of the Hebrew God, 
nanslated iu our version ‘The Lord’. The documents are 
called ‘ Jahtist ’ and ‘ Elohist ’, or J and E respectively. 

J seems i|o have been composed—that is, put together out 
)f more anfcient material—in Judah in the ninth c(mtury ; 
3 in Israel ni the eighth. They were very similar in general 
contents. Each was an almost undifferentiated tribal Logos, 
[ sort of h|story of the world and all the things in it that 
were worth* writing down. 

A copy k J or E before the Deuteronomists altered it 
rould be, for Semitic historians, the most valuable book in 
he world. ’The strange thing is that the reformers were able 
o carry tlleir project through. It was necessary for them 
Lot only to alter their own versions at Jerusalem, but to 
juppress al old copies that differed from their own. Had 
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the kingdom of Israel still been standing the task would 
scarcely have been possible. There must have been, one would 
imagine, copies of the old books unexpurgated in the sanc¬ 
tuaries ^ of the Northern Kingdom. But Israel was now in 
captivity, and most of the extant copies of his old half-pagan 
books had doubtless gone with him. There was little danger 
of their idolatrous voices being heard from Halah and Haboi 
and the river of Gozan and the cities of the Medes. Yet 
even so there were difficulties in Judah itself. There seems 
to have been a regular military expedition against the rem¬ 
nants of Paganism, a formal destruction of the old High 
Places, and a massacre of the priests at Bethel. At Iasi 
Jerusalem stood alone as the only sanctuary, and the reformers 
had undisturbed control of the Book. One is reminded oi 
Greek stories about the interpolation of Homer, how Solor 
or Pisistratus or another bolstered his city’s claim to tht 
island of Salamis by interpolating a spurious line in the Iliad 
Evidently the teller of the story, and the ancients whc 
believed it, thought it quite natural that there should be nc 
other copies of the Iliad generally current by which the 
forger could be refuted. 

So far, then, we have found in the Pentateuch a documem 
compiled from three sources, the earliest written in the nintl 
century, the latest about the year 621. But that is to leav( 
out of account, at any rate as regards Genesis, the greatest 
or at least the most formative and 'omnipresent, of all th( 
sources. The whole book was revised again, increased bi 
large stretches of narrative, and, roughly speaking, brough 
into its present shape after the return from exile, betweei 
the years 440 and 400 b. c. This reviser, known to critic; 
as P, was a member of the priestly caste. He wrote, amon^ 
other things, nearly the whole of Leviticus. That is to say, ii 
an average chapter of Genesis we may read a verse writtei 
in the ninth century followed by one written in the fifth 
a gap of four hundred years. And sometimes the gap wil 

^ ‘ But was there any connexion in Ancient Israel between the priestl 
caste and literature ? The later Sopher was the literate man.’ D. S. M, 
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occur in the Iniddle of a verse. Sometimes other sources, of 
unknown date, will intervene.^ 

Of course, even apart from the wholesale excision of pagan¬ 
ism from the most ancient books, the peculiar qualities of 
these version! must have been much clearer when the books 
existed as slparate wholes. We know them only in frag¬ 
ments : and those fragments have all passed under the hands 
both of revilers and of religious reformers, who must both 
consciously atid unconsciously have modified the more striking 
iiscrepanciel of style or statement between their various 
iources. Still, the differences are even now pretty ck^ar : I 
-.ake a few points from Canon Driver^s Introduction to Gmcsis^ 

J, or the Jahvist document, is a Logos of the most broadly 
Wman intei^st. It is full of poetry and drama. It delights 
n explaining the origin of human institutions why men 
year clothes, why snakes crawl, why child-birth is painful: 
vho invented agriculture, pastoral life, nrnsic, metallurgy, 
he drinkin| of wine : how men came to have different 
p^nguages : Why Moabites, Ammonites, Canaanites, Edomites, 
We what th|y are, the cause being generally some significant 
irst action, or some oracle spoken by a patriarch. 

The writep is full of interest in the sacred sites of Palestine, 
he altars, pillars, trees, and high places, and the reasons why 
ach one of; them is sacred. He has no idea of condemning 
my of them. They had not yet come into competition 
nth the Temxile at Jerusalem. He calls God by the name 
Yahweh ’ from the beginning, and supposes that the true 
cligion naturally belonged to the primaeval patriarchs. In 
lis, of course, the other prophetic book, E, differs from him. 
a B the ancestors of Israel ‘ beyond the river ^ were idolaters 
Foshua xxiv. 2, 14, 15), and the name Yahweh is not revealed 
I man tilljExod. iii. 14. Again the Yahweh of J is frankly 
nd naively anthropomorphic. He not only feels human 
motions, but he performs sensible acts ; he moulds man out 

> e. g. Gen. li. 4 is partly J and partly V. So is rtiii. 11. wliile xiv is irom 

1 unknown f^uroe. (Abraliam, Lot, and Amraphel.) 

2 DifEcrencJs of J, E, P. 
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of earth, he plants a tree, he shuts up Noah in the ark, ht 
smells burnt meat, wrestles with Jacob, and takes off the wheeh 
of the Egyptian chariots. 

Now let us contrast with this the work of the latest write, 
of all. P takes no interest in the origin of human institu 
tions, only in ritual : no interest in sacred sites, only in tin 
Temple at Jerusalem ; his God is, practically speaking, neve 
anthropomorphic. His history of the world has been mappec 
out in a scheme of genealogies and dates, and especially o 
covenants between Yahweh and his chosen people, Israel 
There are three stages of history marked by a gradualF 
diminishing length of human life, and by the revelation o 
God under three distinct names : Elohim, El Shaddai—tff 
obscure name revealed to Abraham in Gen. xvii—and finall 
Yahweh. The Patriarchs raise no altars, perform no sacrificef 
‘Ko act of worship seems to be thought of till the apprc 
priate place has been constructed and the right person 
appointed for its performance. The first sacrifice recorde 
is that of Aaron and his sons in Lev. vii.’ The promises c 
God are strictly limited to Israel itself, and the abidin 
presence of Yahweh with his people is dependent on tl 
directions for the exact construction of the tabernacle (Exo( 
xxix). It is all sacerdotal through and through. 

That is to say, there is a period of four hundred yea 
between the earliest and latest of the large integral do’ci 
ments constituting the Book of Genesis. But the period < 
growth was much longer than that. In the case of Genes 
the argument does not come out quite so clearly ; we ca 
take our illustration more easily from the Books of Samut 
As the earliest source in Samuel we have the so-called ‘ Cou 
narrative ’ of David, attributed to the tenth century b. 

At the other end there are considerable slices of narrati^ 
which are found in the ordinary Hebrew text, but not 
the Septuagint translation, which was made about the ye 
200 B. c. Of this fact two explanations are possible. Eitln 
and this seems the simpler hypothesis, the narratives 
question were not in the Hebrew text from which t^ 
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fact, all arjcierit compilations betray themselves. I will not 
dwell on tlie various doublets and inconsistencies which care¬ 
ful reading discovers in the Pentateuch ; the two divergent 
accounts of the Creation, and of the Ihlood, with traces of 
Jr third in | which there was no Flood ; the inaccuracies of 
the chronology so laboriously inserted by the Priestly writer— 
ancient nujnbers, when at all complicated, seldom come out 
g^uite right; much less on the many small confusions, like 
that of the^two wives of Esau who are ipentioned three times, 
3aeh time |with different names ; nor yet on such curious 
formal poilits as the case of the Twelve Tribes of Israel, 
which are mentioned again and again as twelve, yet always 
add up as! thirteen. Such weaknesses as these are normal 
diings amejng primitive historians. If they serve to illustrate 
jhe writer’^ lack of critical control over his complex material, 
jhey also are often evidence of his good faith 

^ ^ The Jalnist, very pimple and anthropomorphic, narrated how Yaliweh 
: moulded ’ a; clay man and breathed life into him, and planted a garden 
ind put the man to keep it. Then as the man was lonely, Yahweb^made 
dl sorts of biiasts as companions for him, but pone was quite satisfactory 
all he made | woman out of one of the man’s ribs, and then the man was 
content. ThO Priestly Document, more advanced and scientific, gives the 
)ther story of^the six days of creation, with a gradual process of development, 
IS it were, flom the lowest forms of life up to the highest, culminating 
eventually infman. Wo cannot bo sure about the account of the Israelitish 
31ohist; for Jthe Reviser, while combining the other two, omitted it alto¬ 
gether. Similarly in the Plood, the Jahvist tolls how Noah took seven of 
■ach clean animal and two of each unclean ; how the flood lasted some ninety- 
qnr days ; gfnd how Noah came out at the end of the time and offered 
acrifLoe. THe Priest tells how Noah took two of every animal, with no 
listinotion of clean or unclean ; that distinction, he apparently argues, 
iannot have |)een known to Noah, because it was first revealed to Moses in 
jOv. xi and pent. xiv. Ho tells how the flood lasted a year and ten days, 
ind how at t|),o end God made a covenant with Noah and set his bow in the 
leavens for p sign thereof. There seems also 'to be a trace of a version 
n which the first Man was not called Adam, bui Enosh—the other Hebrew 
rord for man. As to the chronology so carefully introduced by the Priestly 
vriter. Canon Driver shows that Judah ‘ marries, has three children, and 
ffter the third of them has grown up, becomes a father again, and through 
he child thiis born becomes a grandfather, all in the space of 22 years’. 
Thirty-five Imuld seem to be about the miniipum possible.) The age of 
khmael at the time of his casting out varies between babyhood and adoles- 
sence. So does Benjamin’s. The wives of Esan_^are given in Gen. xxvi as 
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I hope that by now I have succeeded in illustrating two 
points about these ancient authorless books ; first, the im¬ 
mense periods of time during which they remain fluid and 
growing; and second, the difficulties which they have in 
combining tlieir multiplex sources. The object which I have 
in view is, of course, Homer. And I wish now to notice 
briefly some two or three more of the phenomena character¬ 
istic of this kind of writing, in order that we may know their 
faces again when they meet us in the Iliad. 

First, there are the various disturbing influences that are 
apt to affect the primitive historian. I will not lay stress 
on mythology, such as we find in the story of Samson, the 
Sun-man,1 or in the Babylonish part of the Creation : nor 
on what I may call Romance, or the story-teller’s instinct, 
such as we find in the narratives of David and of Joseph. 
These factors are enormously powerful in Greek legend; 
Semitic scholars differ as to their influence in Hebrew. I will 
not lay stress on the tribal spirit, with its ramifications of 
patriotic devotion, party feeling, and odium theologicum, 
forces at times responsible for the wildest misreadings and 
misrenderings of history. AVe must remember that as a rule 
an ancient writer only recorded what he wished to have" 
remembered : that his book was only read within his own 
tribe or circle, and that his only business with his tribe’s 
enemies was to injure them. He thought tribally. He used 
his book as he would use his sword. But consider, as one 
significant point, the helplessness of language which generally 
dogs these early WTiters as soon as they have anything com- 

Jiidith, daughter of Beeri, and Bashematli d. Elon : but in Gen. xxxv 
they are Adah d. Elon and Bapheniath d. Ishmael. And in chapter xxvii 
the daughter of Ishmael is Mahalath. One can see what sort of process 
this implies. The compiler of the two, or the three, narratives, did not kee]; 
constantly looking forward and backward. He had no index to show hin 
all the places where he had mentioned Esau’s wives, and help him to reduce 
them to order. In the case of the more important matters his memor} 
no doubt served him, and be arranged his story consistently. But in smalle] 
things, which were not of real gravity to him, he copied his authoritie? 
faithfully without noticing the occasional contradictions. 

^ from ‘ Sun’, 
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plicated to express. The writer of Gen. x. 15, for instance, 
wishing to ex press the relation of the Canaanites of the interior 
to the Phoei ician city of Sidon, can only say : ‘ And Canaan 
hegat Zidon his first-born.’ The relation of the Canaanites to 
the Hittites,[a great foreign nation which seems to have had 
some settlers in Canaan, was certainly different. But it is 
expressed inl^he same way : ‘ Canaan begat Heth.’ The tribe, 
the alien cit;^, the foreign nation, are all treated as individuals, 
and their cojnplioated relations reduced to that of father and 
son.^ Similarly Bethuel is mentioned as a person, the father 
of Rebekali, But his brothers Huz and Buz are tribes. Machir 
ill Gen. 1. 23^ ls a person : in Num. xxxii. 40 he is a clan : in 
Num. xxvi. p9 he ‘begets’ Gilead, which is a district. That 
district again ‘begets’ the judge Jephtliah—per3ia]is rather 
a special case, since Jejihthah had no legitimate father. 

The disturbing influences hitherto considered are all, in the 
main, unconscious. Let us consider for a few moments two 
conscious iplluences. Then we can m^ke an end of these 
Semitic ana|ogies and return to Greece. In the first place, 
is there in Juch a book as Genesis, for example, any conscious 
archaism ? iThe answer is clear. The latest of all the writers 

l ^ I ' ^ . . ' 

of the Pentiitouch, P, is the one who is most particular to 
give an arcliaic and primaeval colour to his npuTative. He 
has used hisliistorical imagination, and constructed a remark¬ 
able picture of the age of the patriarchs, quite unlike his 
own age or oven that of his immediate authorities. According 
to him, the Patriarchs knew not the name of Yahweh, knew 
no altars, no sacrifices, no difference between clean and un¬ 
clean meat^. All these things were specially revealed to 
them at later and definitely mentioned periods. The earlier 
writers, J afnd E, are much less particular. Their writing 
was centuries older, but the picture which they draw is actually 

^ The Staten ent in x. C, ‘ Ham begat Canaan,’ is different. It is definitely 
untrue, and comes from tribal animosity. It suited the Israelites’ self- 
h'espect to think as ill as possible of their not rhry distant kinsmen, the 
Canaanites. ('onsequently these undoubtedly iSeraitic tribes are assigned 
to Ham, the alciirsed. 
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more modern. They allow Abram to come to ‘ Bethel 
or pursue his enemies to ^ Dan without being troubled by 
the reflection that those names were only the later repre¬ 
sentatives of ' Luz ’ and ‘ Laish The Jahvist tells us that 
in Seth’s time ‘ men began to call upon the name of Yahweh 
without thinking it necessary to revise his earlier narrative 
in which both the name and the person of Yahweh seem to 
be known to all. Probably, if we only knew it, they also 
archaized after their fashion, but, if they did, it was nothing 
to the archaizing of the Priest. It so happens that the 
Hebrew priestly writers were not interested in such things 
as the comparative antiquity of bronze and iron or the date 
of the Dorian migration. But, if they had been, you may 
be sure that they would never have allowed a mention of 
iron nor a hint of the existence of Dorians to defile their 
pages. These things are of importance for Homer, 

The practice of archaism is closely related to something 
far deeper and more wide-reaching, the practice of expurga¬ 
tion. In the case of these ancient and traditional books, 
which carry on the Logos of one age to grow into the Logos 
of the next, there must always emerge points of belief or 
feeling or conduct where the new age differs from the old. 
In advanced states of society, where the books exist in large 
numbers and the text cannot be tampered with, the usual 
resort is allegory. All that is objectionable is interpreted 
as meaning something else. Bat while the books are still 
growing, two courses are open to each new set of revisers. 
The simplest is tacitly to alter the document, and cut out 
from the venerable book all that seems unworthy of it. 
This is expurgation. The other, more complex and more 
dependent on an advanced historical sense, is to recognize 
the difference in manners, and to try even in the new 
writings to maintain the colour of the older age. That 
is archaism. One may say that on the whole archaism 
is the normal practice, in style, in vocabulary, and in the 
selection of facts to relate. But when the writer is brought 
face to face with something which he honestly hates or 
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disapproves, tlien his archaism breaks down and ho resorts to 
expurgation. 

Now theUole oi the Pentateuch is permeated by a con¬ 
scious didaokc purpose, and therefore by’the spirit of expurga¬ 
tion. Dor lone of the processes which have formed the 
Wntateuchlis the gradual conversion of the books of primitive 
Semitic paians into the great book of Jewish monotheism. 
At what date the early sources ceased to be pagan is open 
to doubt; I but that they were once pagan is practically 
certain; a|id probably the work of the Deuteronomists and 
the Priests- consisted almost as largely m their unseen ex¬ 
cisions of oVieotionable matter as in the composition of their 
Treat codes! Deuteronomy and Leviticus, and the innumerable 
imall addifions by which we now trace them. 0 course, as 
a rule we'have no means of knowing what expurgations or 
omissions liave been made. The tiling is cut out, and there 
is an end of it. But sometimes the excision has not been 
complete, or has in some way left traces. Let us take some 

instances. , , i r> 7 . + 7 , 

There is'the curious set of cases in wjiich the word os e , 

■■ Shame ’ or ‘ Shameful Thing ’, has taken the place or dis¬ 
torted the form, of some genuine but objectionable word. 
For instarice, the title Melekh, King, was applied to Yahweh 
IS to other deities : and at one time in the seventh centai-y 
luman sacrifices were offered to him under that name This 
was an abomination to the purer Jewish feeling. Wherever 
die word -Melehh occurred in descriptions of these rites, the 
cractice ifi the Synagogue was to avpid pronouncing it and 
lay instcffd Bosheth. To indicate this, though the consonants 
if MLKIJ were not altered in the text, the vowels of Bosheth 
were UTitten under them. Hence arose an imaginary word 
' Molekb ’ —afterwards corrupted to ‘ Moloch ’ which was then 
,aken forltlie name of some unknown feod of the Gentiles. 

I the word ‘ Baal’ : this wwd, meaning Lord, or 
Iwas originally a perfectly innocent title, applied 
h as well as to the gods of Canaan. Consequently 


: Again 
Vlaster, 
to Yah-wl 


XCPiJLVVVii. tuu .. -- - <_J TJ « 1 

nany Hebrew names in. early times were formed from Ba al. 
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But to a later age they sounded idolatrous, and they have 
nearly all been altered. SauFs son Ishba'al (‘ Man^of the 
Lord’) is turned into Ishbosheth, ‘man of shame.’ Jona¬ 
than’s son Meriba al becomes Mephibosheth. In the case of 
Jerubba al or Gideon a different line was taken. The name 
must really have meant ‘ Ba'al founds or strengthens ’; but 
it is carefully interpreted as a sort of calemhour or play on 
the sound of the words, so as to mean ‘Let Baal plead’. 
This explanation then gives rise to one of the usual stories 
of the confounding of the false God. Gideon defies Ba al, 
and Ba al cannot plead, but remains dumb ^ (Judges vi. 2). ' 
To take a different kind of expurgation, there seems to be‘ 
some omission in the story of Cain’s sacrifice (Gen. iv. 5). No 
reason is given for its rejection. Probably the point of the^ 
story lay in the ritual which Cain followed. There must have 
been—so at least many authorities believe—some description 
of the two rituals. Cain performed his sacrifice in some way' 
that was considered unholy or savouring of the gentiles. The 
older story mentioned Cain’s ritual in order to condemn it, 
the later editors declined to speak of it at all. There is 
almost certainly a great omission just before the story of 
the Flood, in the passage (Gen. vi. 1 ff.) which tells how ‘the 
sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair,* 
and took them wives of all that they chose ’. The next 
two verses are confused and unintelligible, and the subject 
IS promptly changed. 

These instances, few as they are, will perhaps suffice to 
establish the mere fact that expurgations have occurred. 


Exactly the same process has given rise to the mysterious ‘ Abomination 
of Desolation set up by Antiochus Epiphanes, in the well-known passages 
of Daniel (ix. 27, xii. 11). The word for abomination, Heb. is used 


..... w,, .XX.. xnv wuru lor aDomination, Heb. is used 

exactly like r\f2 to supply the place of the unmentionable name Ba'al 
What Antiochus really ‘ set up ’ was Ba'al Sliamdim, the Lord of Heaven 
an altar, that is, to Zeus Oiiranios. Tn place of BcCal we say Shiqqur 
abomination: and in place of Shamdim, heaven, which is here cqualh 
unclean, inasmuch as it is part of the name of a heathen god, we put tG 
almost identical word Shornem, from a word meaning to destroy or la^ 
waste. Ba^al Sham.dhn becomes sTiiqquq Shommi ; the Lord of ^Heaver 
becomes the ‘ pollution ’ of ‘ desolation 
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They nicay! also Incidentally show how vitally the study of 
the expurgations in an ancient book helps towards the under¬ 
standing o its whole spirit. The expurgations and the inter¬ 
polations ; all that a man rejects from his traditional teaching 
^and all that he puts in its j)lace ; a knowledge of those two 
together vldl surely contain the main secrets of all that is 
most alive| in the man’s own character. And the same is 
true of an; age. The interpolations and expurgations, if we 
followed the subject up, would teach us much about the 
age of the 'Beuteronomists and the later age of the Priests.^ 


T have not attempted to analyse the expurgations of the Deuteronomists 
vB), or to findynt what sort of thing they most objected to. The abore cases 
are nearly all. expurgations of idolatry or paganism, and that is evidently 
md by fai' the greatest preoecupation of the revisers. There are also 
mrae expurgations of immorality. As regards cruelty, they were muol] 
nss particular than Homer, provided that the cruelty was directed again.st 
mitable objects. They approve of the ferocity of (Samuel (1 Sam. xv) 
and the Herej generally: i. e. the extermination of all living things, beast 
and human ahhe, in heathen countries. (See Bax in Enc, Bihl, and com¬ 
pare the Scaiidinavian custom of dedicating hostile armies to Othin bv 
.hrowmg a spear over them.) They allow even such a sympathetic hero 
as Gideon to ‘thresh ’ the elders of (Succoth ‘ with, thorns oE the wilderness ’ 
rt'ithout comipent ; the same may be said of Bavid and others. In this 
particular one; may note that the very late book, Chronicles, expurgates 

^ smote Hoab (and measured them 

vith the hue, pnaking them to lie down on the ground : and he measured 
.wo hues to put to death, and one full line to keep alive). And the Moabites 
oecame servahts to Bavid and brought gifts.’ This is repeated in 1 Chron. 
sviii. 2, exce]>t that the Chronicler omits the leorcls in brackets 

Similarly thi, account of the taking of Eabbali, where David ‘ brought 
or 10 people that were therein and put them under saws and under 
larrows of iron and under axe^ of iron, and he made them pass throimh 
he brick-xiln (2 tSam. xii. 31), is omitted altogether in Chronicles. (Brhmr 
ind others, however, think that torture i,s not intended here, but only 
davery.) On (lie other hand, when religious mbtives come in, the latest 
pters can bo yory savage. See 1 Kings xiii. 2 and 2 Kings xxiii. 20, where 
rasiah’s wholesale sacrifice of the priests of Baal is described with exiilta- 
jion. ^ (The end of chap, xxiii is ascribed to a yery late source, but the 
lone is really much the same in tlie rest of the chapter, which is by J.) 

Kot perhaps^ actual expurgation, but something very similar, seems to 
lave been at vmrk in those case,s where we find that certain very old parts 
)f onr extant oomposite narrative were not included in the Beuteronomic 
■evision. For Instance, in the Book of Judges, B is not responsible for 
diap. IX (Abim|lech : a story possessing historical interest but no relimous 
mlue), nor for xvi-xxi. He ended fSamson ai xv. 20, after the jaw-bone 
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And I wish now to apply this method, at least in one of its 
aspects, to Homer. I shall not attempt to face the question 
of interpolation. It is too complicated a subject. Rut the 
traces of expurgation in Homer have been very little studied, 
and seem capable of yielding some interesting results. We 
will consider them in the next lecture. 

victory, at the words : ‘ And he judged Israel in the days of the Philistines^ 
twenty years.’ The part omitted consisted of Dalilah and the end of Samson; 
the stories of Micah, the Danites, the sin of the Benjamites, &c.--all some¬ 
what nnedifying. Similarly in Samuel, D has no hand in 1 Sam. xxviii. 3 
to end (Witch of Endor), which hreahs the continuity of his narrative; 
nor in 2 Sam. ix-xx, which contains all the intimate Court stories, Bath- 
sheba, Babbah, Tamar, &c. D ended his narrative of David with the 
rliume in 2 Sam. viii. 15 ff., ‘ And David reigned over all Israel, &c. ^ Thesp 
stories are not later inventions. They come from the oldest material, and 
must have lain before D, who deliberately rejected them. They were,however, 
preserved and eventually inserted into the composite narrative which we 
now possess in an age which was more open than that of D to historical, 
antiquarian, or merely human interests. 
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THE IJLIAD AS A TRADITIONAL BOOK 


I. IHE EXPURGATIONS : t[hE HOMERIC 
SPIRIT 

. As for th(|se passages and all others of the sort, wo will beg Homer and 
the other poets not to be angry if we draw our pen through them.’— Plato, 
iii. 387 i 

In consi(|ering the subject of Homeric expurgations I will 
take my ii|stances chiefly from the Iliad, because I believe 
the Iliad t| be, in the ancient phrase, ' more Homeric ’ than 
the Odysse^^ that is, both to have more of the definite Homeric 
spirit, and to have undergone a more thorough process of 
revision anfi expurgation. 

But first a word as to method. If only we had still two or 
thiee versions of the Iliad belonging to different times, such 
as we have pf the Roland, the Alexis, or the Nihelungenlied, our 
task would^ be plain. If even some of our fragmentary pre- 
Aristarcheap MSS. were complete ! As it is we are forced for 
the most p^rt to search in our present text for small things 
that look spspicious and lead us to probabilities, not facts. 
Yet there ip some positive and definite evidence also. Our 
knowledge pf the text of the Iliad does, after all. Just reach 
back to the dime when it was not yet absolutely fixed, when it 
was still possible for a reader who greatly disliked something 
p*n his MS. o^^ the Iliad to obelize ^ it or cut it out as unworthy 
of Homer. . If we study the passages deleted or condemned 
by the earliest critics known to us, it is impossible not to see 
that, thougli the text was by then almost fixed, the process 
of expurgation was still active. Passage after passage is 
condemned jor criticized as dirp^TTh, ‘ unseemly The only 
cases that ate perfectly demonstrable, of course, are those in 
which two versions are preserved ; where either our text 
contains linis v hich some other authority condemns, or some 
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other authority preserves lines which have been dropped out 
of our text. 

For instance, there are four lines in the Phoenix story 
(I, 458-61) describing that hero’s wish to murder his father, 
of which Plutarch tells us that Aristarchus cut them out 
‘ in fear because of their bad morals. There is a line just 
above (453) where Phoenix, speaking of his mother’s infamous 
suggestion, says ‘ Her I obeyed and did ’ (rf, Tndoyrjv Kal epe^a) : 
certain ancient critics read the line, ‘Her I disobeyed and did 
not ’ {tij ov i:iB6yr\v ovh’’ ep^a). In the Adultery of Ares in the 
Odysseyy the scholia tell us of ten lines (B 333-43), which were 
absent from some copies ' because of the unseemly suggestion 
while we know that some ancient critics rejected the whole 
episode. There is an interesting deletion on quite othej 
grounds in H 195-9. Aias is going forth to single combal 
with Hector, and bids his companions to pray to Zeus ' silently 
within yourselves, so that the Trojans at any rate may not hear . 
and so use counter-prayers. A little mean, that, especially foi 
Aias ; a little like mere witchcraft, such as the Norse heroes sc 
vehemently denounce and repudiate. It is followed by a heal¬ 
ing line ; ‘ Pray openly if you will; I am not afraid.’ But tin 
best critics, Zenodotus, Aristophanes, Aristarchus, all unite ii 
rejecting the whole passage. It was safest away. 

It is instructive to look through the whole list of passage; 
rejected from the Iliad by the great critics. Our testimony h 
miserably deficient, especially for Zenodotus, who matterf 
most. But there is enough to show that they rejected a greai 
quantity of lines on pure grounds of expurgation ; ^ passage 

1 Whether they had or had not MS. authority for their deletions does no^ 
aflect the argument. If they had, then the pre-Alexandrian confusion \va 
even greater than our existing evidence j)rovos. And we should then hav 
to assume (1) that the attempt to expurgate these passages had been mad' 
before Zenodotus {which is likely enough); (2) that in the turmoil of texts th 
critics were largely decided by expurgatory motives. I append a rough list o 
some typical ‘ unseemly*’ passages which were condemned by ancient critics 

Unseemliness in the Gods : A 396-406 (gods frightened by Briareos) 
B 111-18 (Agamemnon’s blame of Zeus); B 157-68 (Hera to Athena) 
r 396-418 and 423-6 (Helen and x4phrodito) ; 0 35-40 (violent speech o 
Zeus followed by apology); © 385-7 (Athena puts on her father’s tunic) 
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where the Gods iiiisbehave, more grossly than usual, passages 
which attribute to the heroes coarse language or unworthy 
motives, afbove all, passages where the suspicious eye of a 
moralist saw traces of the work of those infamous persons 
who misinterpreted the relations of Achilles and Patroclusd 

This is the only j)art of the subject which is difficult to 
discuss. ll is too important to omit altogether. The evidence 
is clear th|t there existed in early times, among both Aryans 
and iSemit|s, and notably among the Dorians, who are generally 
reckoned |mong the more primitive races of Greece, certain 
forms of Sexual irregularity which w^ere in the end totally " 

condemne|L by the Jewish and the Athenian law, but were 

0 4'20—1 (Iris repeats message and adds insultsTf her own); A 78-83 (Gods 
angry with Zeus; perhaps other reasons for excision); S 317-27 (the 
i Leporello-caialogue oE Zeus’s amours); O 5 a {decidedly anperrh, and 
dropped frohi our texts); O 18-31 (threats of Zeus to Hera); O 212-17 
(threats of bosoidon) ; n 432-58 and 666-83 (discussion of gods about 

Harpedon aitd its secpiel; probably some religious objection at work to ( 

reinforce critical reasons); S 356-67 (Zeus to Hera); 471, 475-7 (Artemis 

reviling Apollo); fi 20 f. (x4pollo and the dead Hector; religious expurga¬ 
tion) ; n 23‘-30 and 71-3 (proposal that Hermes should steal the corpse, 
and statemerit that he could not); 423 (cf. 20 f.). 

Unseemliness in Heroes : A 225-33 (‘ Drunkard with the eyes of a dog,’ 

&c.); B 103-7 (treachery imputed to Agamemnon); 0 164-6 (abusive 
language?);' 0 284 (‘reared you in his own house, illegitimate as you 
were ') ; I 45^-61 (Phoenix and his father); A 794 f, (suggestion of cowardice 
in Achilles) ( n 89-90 (mean motive in Achilles) ; T 77 (Agamemnon not 
rising ; dirperth); T 180-6, 195-8, 205-9, 251-5 (all in the discourteous scene 
between Achjllcs and Aeneas); 804-6, 810, 824 f. (the barbaric gladiatorial 

combat); n‘556-7 and 594 f. (unworthy motives). One may add 0 189 
(giving horses wine; barbaric); and the abusive language of Thersites in 
B 227 f. and 231-4. 

^ The printitive character of these practices is proved by the archaic inscrip¬ 
tions of Thera and convincingly explained by Bethe in JRhein. Mu’^. N.F. Ixii. 

438-75. Cf. Treuss in HrcAfy/lir 1910, That the ‘ silence of Homer ’ 
is intentional is proved by E 266 and T 231 (on Gaiiymedes). The clearest 
text about |xpurgation is Sohol, T on n 97 : TrayreKaj^ k/cfiKrjreov tovs 6’’ 
otIxovs, saysf Aristarchus Avith unusual emphasis ; ‘ Zenodotns was right 

in suspecting that they were inserted inrb rSiv dpaanKovs ’ipojras dvai 
K^^ovtojv Trap’ 'Ojxripm teal vnouoovvTOJy Traidind uvai ’AxfAAea UarpoicXov’ 

Schol. A agrees. They ought also, while they were about it, to have expur- ; 

gated the word irep in fi 130. The passage of Aesch. Myrrnidones, fr. 135, 

Nauck, has been grossly misinterpreted by x4tlienacus. Blass has pointed 
out that the words are addressed to Arcs ; his ‘ kisses ’ are the wounds. 
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tolerated in various parts of the Aegean and even in such 
well-conducted communities as Crete. Sodom and Gomorrah, 
according to the tradition, were consumed by fire from heaven. 
The tribe of Benjamin was almost blotted out. Laius, king 
of Thebes, was involved in a fearful curse, together with his 
whole race. But early Greek traditions testify both to the 
existence and the toleration of these practices, Noav Homer 
has swept this whole business, root and branch, out of his 
conception of life. Exactly the same spirit is seen at work 
when we compare the rude ithyphallic Hermae of ancient 
Greek cults with the idealized messenger of the Gods in the 
Odyssey. But that is merely one instance : for this kind of 
expurgation really pervades the whole of our Homer. 

Closely akin to this is the spirit in which our present text 
of the Odyssey treats the marriage of Alcinolis and Arete, 
the king and queen of the Phaeacians. ‘ Her name was 
Arete, and she was born of the self-same parents that begat 
king Alcinoiis ’ (rj 54 ff.). Exactly; Hesiod too, the scholia 
tell us, made the royal pair brother and sister. There are 
abundant instances of that sort of marriage in the houses of 
the ancient divine kings. The royal blood was too super¬ 
human to make it desirable for the king to wed any one 
lower than his own sister. Hera herself was sister and spouse 
of Zeus. The Pharaohs and the Ptolemies after them made 
a practice of having their sisters for queens. In the first oi 
Griffith’s Stones of the Priests of Memphis, the doctrine that 
the only fit bride for Nefrekepta is his sister is explained and 
insisted upon. Hesione was sister and wife to Prometheus, 
though Aeschylus, gently expurgating, makes her only half- 
sister by the father (Prom. 559). Such a queen was doubly; 
august. Arete, we are told, ‘ was honoured as no mortal 
woman is honoured in these days, of all who hold their houses 
under a husband’s rule.’ She was hailed like a god when sht 
went abroad (r? 66 fi,). This is the genuine language of the 
Saga, and we know how to understand it. But in classica 
Greece there had arisen a spirit to which such a union waf^ 
‘ unholy incestum. And as we read on in the Odyssey we 
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find a genealogy inserted, which in somewhat confused lan¬ 
guage explans that when the Saga said 'parents’ (roKi^oiv) 
it only meant ‘ancestors’, and when it said that Alcinous’ 
brother, Rhoxenpr, died 'childless’ {aKovpov) it only meant 
' without male child ’ 1 Arete was really the daughter of the 
said brother. It was only a marriage between unde and niece. 

Next, the|e has been a very careful expurgation of divers 
cruel or barbarous practices, especially, I think, of those 
which seemed characteristic of inferior races. The Iliad is 
full of battles, and of battles fought wifh extraordinary fire. 
Yet the spr it of them is not savage. Jt is chivalrous,. No 
enemy , is e’^ er tortured. No prisoners—with one exception 
to be notic(!d later—are ever maltreated. Let us take two 
special cases where signs of expurgation are visible. 

We know that the dead body of Hector was dragged by 
kchilles rorjiid the walls of Troy. That seems bad enough, 
dt seemed so to the poet : and the repentance of Achilles is 
the main tlieme of the last two bookjs of the Iliad. But 
a far worsej story w^as really handed dpwn by the tradition. 
There are fragments of .the rude unexpurgated saga still 
bxtant, according to which Hector w’-as still alive when his 
3 nemy tied him to the chariot rail and proceeded to drag 
b-im to death. Sophocles, always arcliaic in such matters, 
explicitly follows this legend {Ajax, 1031). So does Euripides 
[Androm. 399). Even so late a Avriter as Vergil seems to 
idopt it.i In fact, it may be said on the whole to dominate 
fhe tradition. But Homer will have pone of it (X 361-95). 
kector was dead—we are told so not only in explicit language, 
put with rather peculiar repetition—before Achilles began the 
hiKia ipya\ ' the shameful deeds.’ ' And a dust cloud rose 
ibout him ,as he was dragged, and the long dark hair spread 
vide, and 'all the head lay in the dipst, Avhich before Avas 
oeautiful ; i but now Zeus gave him up to them that hated 
lim, to be toully wronged in his own fatherland.’ 

j ^ Aemeid 273 ‘ porquo pedes traiectns lora tumenMn: Vergil was 
wobably copying the TUu Persis in this passage.; 
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Again, tliere is, as we have said, no torture in the Iliad. 
But there is a passage Avhere a particularly dreadful wound 
is described with, possibly, a certain gusto. The writhing 
man is compared to a bull struggling in a net, and his pair 
is dwelt upon. So far some older poet. But immediately 
a saving line is added—a line of the sort that is technically 
called inorganic , that is, which can be added or left oul 
with no effect upon the grammar or continuity. It runs 
‘ So he struggled quite a little while, not at all long ’ {idvwdf. 
'TTepi ov TL fiaXa brjr, N 573), Now in the Odyssey, which, as 
I have said, is less rigorously cleaned up than the Iliad, then 
is one scene of torture. It is where the treacherous hand 
maids and the goatherd are to be killed. It has been decreec 
that the handmaids shall not ^ die by a clean death The^' 
are then hung up in a row with nooses round their necks, ‘ s< 
that they should die in grievous pain. ’ So far, I think, the olde 
poet. There follows instantly the same saving verse : ‘ Thei 
feet struggled for quite a little while, not at all long ! ’ 473) 

The torture of women was unpleasant even to an audienc' 
which approved the cruelty to the goatherd. 

Take another case, equally clear. The ordinary practice o 
Homeric war allowed a warrior to take his dead enemy’ 
armour. This has, I suppose, been the case in all ages. Bu 
there was a way of stripping the slain which added a stin 
of outrage to the spoiling. The victor tore the dead man’ 
tunic and left him naked. This practice has been for th 
most part expurgated out of the poems. Heroes are allowe* 
to speak of it as a possibility, or even to threaten it.^ Bu 
they are not allowed actually to practise it. There are tw 
instructive passages. In N 439 Idomeneus has pierced a ma 
through the breast, and then ^ rends his tunic about him 
That is not pleasant : so the line is added, ‘ even the tuni 
of bronze, which aforetime protected his body from death, 
The tunic becomes a tunic of bronze. It was only the man’ 
])ieastplate that Idomeneus rent ’ ! In another jDassage, to 

^ .q3eak of ahia to the dead as a possibiliti 

n 54o, 559, and often. 
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(A 100), tlierj are signs of a confused effort to escape from this 
barbarity. Agamemnon has slain some men and taken their 
^rmour j then he leaves them ^ with their breasts gleaming, 
when he hac stripped off their tunics k So it must originally 
have run. But in our present texts instead of ‘ tore ’ or 
^ stripped there is a word which occurs nowhere else in 
Homer, but which must by all analogy mean Airew round’ 
:>r ' put on Agamemnon has decently drawn the dead men’s 
mnics over Ihem ! ^ There are many struggles on the part of 
commentators. There is a variant reading which settles the 
natter by saying nothing about tunjcs at all. Perhaps 
he most curious thing, linguistically, is that the force of the 
context wa^too strong for the natural meaning of the word 
T€pthvo), anci in later Greek it was normally taken, on the 
trength of Eds passage, as meaning ‘ to strip Of course, 
his sort of tthing breeds confusion, and the corrector is no 
loubt prepared to face it. The audience may be puzzled for a 
econd. Butf that will pass. If you told them that Agamemnon, 
heir great king, did on the battle-field^ one of those revolt- 
ng things |hat barbarians delight in and all decent Greeks 
.tterly abjrlre, the awkwardness would pot pass so easily. 

Another yery interesting instance has been pointed out 
0 me by kr. J. A. K. Thomson, of St. Andrews. All 


hrough the^poem the heroes threaten a.i: times to cut off one 
mother’s heads, and sometimes in hot, blood actually do so 
3 . g. A 147, k 202 ff.). In P 39 Euphorbus threatens to carry 
ff the ‘ armour and head ’ of Menelaus ; at 125 Hector is 
ragging Patroclus in order to ' cut the liead off his shoulders 
nth sharp bronze In S 177 Hector A heart urges him to 
at off Patroclus’ head and fix it up on a post, like an African 
ing. And in the same book, 334, Achilles, addressing the dead 

1 aTT/i9ecrt nhjA<palvoi/Tas, eirei TreptSucre ^ variouB 

ierpretations and strange constructions in Amois, Anhang. Povelsen, 
le (irst of n|)dern scholars to point out tlie i^roper Tueaning of uepiSvaj, 
dually thou At that Agamemnon put on the shiicts himself. Van Leeuwen 
xd others caf the lines spurious or corrupt. The ancient v. 1. referred to is 
icXvTa Tclxe’ ditTjvpa. Aristarchus himself made naix<paiyovTas agree 
itli x'T^Jras, |n obvious makeshift. 

K 2 
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Patroclus, says, ‘ I will not bury thee till I bring to thee here 
Hector’s armour and head.’ Conij^are X 348. 

‘ Now I think,’ mutes Mr. Thomson, ^ that in the original 
story Achilles carried out his threat. Look at the passage 
where Achilles’ dealings with the body of Hector are described, 
T 24ff. ''So spake he, and devised uj)on godlike Hectoi 
hideous deeds : having stretched him prone by the bier oi 
Patroclus...” He did what ? Presumably deeds that deservec 
to be called aeiKia epya, but all that follows is: "in the dust; anc 
the Myrmidons began to put off their armour and loosed theii 
steeds.” I cannot get away from the impression that some 
thing objectionable has been left out after Tavvacras, and th< 
threat beforehand enables us to guess what that something was. 

It is interesting in this connexion to remember the story ii 
Herodotus ix. 78, how Lampon, son of Pytheas, proposed U 
King Pausanias after the battle of Plataea, that he shouk 
cut off the Persian Mardonios’ head and fix it u|) on a pole 
and the rage with Avhich Pausanias rejected such barbarity 
or the horror with which Aeschylus speaks of ' lands wher 
men’s heads are cut off and their eyes put out by process o 
law ’ (Bum. 186). Such deeds were un-Hellenic, and no 
likely to be tolerated in Homer. 

Again, there is the matter of poisoned arrows. There i 
no doubt whatever that the primitive inhabitants of Greec 
poisoned their arrow-heads. The very word for poison,^ to£< 
Kov, means ' belonging to an arrow And many myths tell c 
the incurable and burning pains caused by arrows. The arrow 
of Heracles in Hesiod {Aspis, 132) ' had on the front of ther 
death and trickling drops ’ (cf. Scholia). Think of the woun 
of Philoctetes. Think of the poisoned arrows of Apolk 
bringing pestilence. Think also of the peculiar word, so ofte 
applied to arrows and arrow wounds, a(pvKT 09 , ‘ From whic 
there is no escape.’ Does it not mean 'incurable’ muc 

^ This has been questioned, but cf. Strabo, p. 165 d. ’ll3r]piKdv de ic 
TO ku edet Trapar'ideffdai ro^iicov, o ovvTtOiaffiv e/f l3oTdvi]s aeXivaoi irpocropoia 
Also Dioscorides, vi. 20 to^ikov, kic rod rd rS^a rwu (Sappdpcou vr avrov 
This puts the point exactly : poison was barbarous. Cf. also Luc. Nigri/ 

37 and Paul. Aegin. 5. 53, where to^lkov is a special poison. 
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more than unerring ^ ? The same thought explains Avhy 
Eros is genelally armed with arrows, noi with a great spear. 
He makes a [wound which looks slight, which perhaps hardly 
diows ; hut! there is in it a burning poison from which the 
stricken man does not escape. 

Nowlin tie^IlM^jbhis poison has been, completely cleaned 
jff fronTthe arrow heads. Poison is treacherous, ungentle- 
manly ; a Almapon for low barbarians. Hot for heroes. Yet 
you can see from a number of lines what the arro^^ s originally 
Were. Old phrases have been left unchanged : when Pandaros 
'hoots Dioiledes in the shoulder he shputs in triumph that 
le cannot Mng ‘ support the strong arrow that is, that he 
)annot long!survive (E 104). In A 139 the arrow' only just 
pazed Men<|aus’s skin ; but Agamemnon immediately thought 
m would di.^ In V. 218, Machaon the leech attends to this 
Yound, and! the first thing he does is to suck out the blood. 
Yhy, unles| it was poisoned In E 394,the story is told how 
Teracles once wounded Hera with an arrpw, and ‘ the incurable 
)ain laid hoM of her Archers in Homer chose out an arrow 
unshot before whose poison has not been rubbed off (A II7, 
kc.). An aiTow is habitually described by epithets which gain 
)oint as soon as we remember that aiTOWS once were poisoned, 
they are ' fitter ’, ‘ charged with groans ' a foundation of 
hack angui L ’ The Odyssey, as before, being less expurgated, 
s more exjilicit. In a 261 we are told how Odysseus once 
rent to Ep’iyra, to Ilos, son of Mermerps—an ominous name 
-to seek man-slaying drug to anoint his arrows withal, 
fot Ilos would not give it him. He feared the nemesis of 
he eternargods. ‘But my father,’ the speaker continues, 
gave him |iome. For he loved him terribly. The Odysseus 
f the earliest legends must of course have used poison.^ 

! 1 Of course| in the present course of the story, Agamemnon is reassured 
y finding thq wound slight. 

L triKph <ho"-cs ; /SAea orovuevra, p-iKaivkov epp.' udvt'ccoi' (whatever eppa may 
lean). ! 

d'Cf. Laivs of Manu, vii. 90. ‘In war no poisoned weapons are to be 
sed, and no insults are to be addressed to a fallen enemy.’^ I take this 
nin trnni Mil 'RoiYiaine Patorson’s olooucnt book, The Nemesis of Nations. 
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We come next to a more com|)licated subject. With one 
exception, to be considered later, both Iliad and Odyssey are 
completely expurgated of the abomination of Human Sacrifice. 

The Homeric spirit would have no dealings with such things. 
It had too much humanity : it had too little intensity of 
superstition. It did not denounce human sacrifice as Jere¬ 
miah, for instance, denounced the rites of the Tophet outside 
Jerusalem.^ It is not Homer’s way to denounce a thing 
that he objects to. He merely sweeps it out of existence. 

The early Greek myths are full of human sacrifices. One 
can think at once of Menoikeus, Athamas, Phrixus and Hello, 
the children of Heracles, Macaria, Iphigenia, Polyxena, and 
the numerous virgin-martyi’s of tragedy. If these stories 
were mere fiction, it would be possible—though still difficult 
—to hold that they Avere unknoAvn to ‘ Homer ’ : that they 
were the horrid inventions of later poets, trying to outbid 
their predecessors. But they are not fiction. Nearly all oJ 
them come straight from some ancient and disused religious 
rite, or some relic of very primitive tradition. Iphigenia, foi 
instance, is a form of an ancient anthropoctonous goddess 
identified with Artemis.^ Polyxena is a queen of the Under¬ 
world, ‘ Poly-xeina,’ ^ She of the many Guests,’ the Avife oi 
Polydector ’ or ' Polydegmon ’. Some of these bloody tradi¬ 
tions are doubtless Phoenician, and therefore later.^ Bui 
others are pre-Hellenic. And even those due to Phoenicia! 
influence were early enough for those middle and later genera 
tions of the Homeric poets, AAFich AA'ere mainly responsibk 
for the work of expurgation. In the case of Iphigenia 
indeed, one can almost see the marks of the excision.^ Noaa 

Jer. vii. 3], xix. 5 £[., xxxii. 35 ; Ezek. xvi. 20 f., 36, xx. 26, 31, xxiii 
37, 39. Cf. Mic. vi. 6-8, &c., and laws in Dent. xii. 31, xviii. 10, &c. 

^ Artemis-Iphigenia worshipped in Hermione, Pans. ii. 35. 1. Cf. Hesych 
'l(piy4veia- ij ’'Aprefxis (I'arimll, CvMs of Greek States, vol. ii, chap, xiii, note 34) 
and Beds /xoi /xvrjpa rrjs Aids Koprjs (Eur, 7. A. 1444), i. e. Artemis’i 

altar was Iphigenia’s tomb ! 

® On the date of the main period of Phoenician influence in Greece sei 
Myies in C. R. x. pp. 350 ff,, and m}^ article ‘ Odysseus ’ in the Quarterh 
Rcvieiv for April, 1905. 

* (B 303-29; cl. Aosoli. Ag. 115-20, and the Ugpria), In Aoschylii 
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HUMAN SACRIFICE : ViRCHNS 

Homer has eiit out these stories for their revoltiiigness, just as 
he cuts out I the cannibalism of Lycaon and Relops, or the 
mutilations of tlie Hesiodic gods. That Is a sufficient reason, 
ind, as regards the Odyssey, it may bo the only one that 
operates. Bat if we look closer into the old stories of human 
sacrifice, we shall see that the subject has ramifications, and 
that there \rere other causes contributing to this cleansing 
of the Homeric atmosphere. With most of them we shall 
sympathize, with one possibly not. 

= To take the latter first. The stories of human sacrifice 
that have come down to us in myth are nearly all, for some 
reason or olher, sacrifices of virgins, dne cannot be quite 
sure whether this is due to history or to romance. The 
stories genefally occur in the climax of a tragedy or some 
fimilar place, where they are intended to produce an effect 
of romanticJ horror. So that naturally young virgins are 
chosen as tie victims, rather than, let us say, middle-aged 
merchants. JYet, on the other hand, it is likely enough that 
when such deeds were done it was more the practice to slay 
a young girt than a man. The girl was more likely to be 
ceremonially perfect : she was of less value to the tribe ; she 
would be, at the best, more ready to die willingly, and, at 
the worst, easier to kill. 

Now the ^d/ysse/y stands on a different footing; but I 
suspect thatj these stories would have been rejected from the 
Iliad,not onlrj^ because human sacrifice was a barbarity, but also 
because the jstories involved too intense an interest in women. 

The Achaioi of the Iliad are habitually described by a 
rather curiqus phrase, Kdpt] KOjxoMVTes, not so much ‘ long¬ 
haired ’ as ‘getting the hair on the head grow long As to 
the original meaning of this phrase, I cannot help suspecting 
that we m£|y follow up a hint thrown out long since by 

and tho Gyprici wlion tlio bad omen occurs, Calohas declares that Artemis 
is wroth with Agamemnon and demands the saorihoo of Iphigenia. In E, 
when the Set^’df TriXojpa invade the hecatombs and the Greeks are silent 
with horror, Cllchas rises and declares—merely that they will take Troy 
hi the tenth yeir ! One cannot but suspect that originally there was a jirico 
demanded for tliat victory. 
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Robertson Smith. It means that the men were votaries.^ 
They had made a vow—rTroVyeo-iS' is the Homeric word^— 
to take Troy, and this implied a vow not to do certain specified ^ 
things until they had taken Troy. Like the warriors of the 
Old Testament, they were consecrated.^ In modern language 
they were taboo while on the war-path, and the duty of never 
cutting, combing, or washing the hair was the visible sign of 
various other abstinences. The most important among these 
was abstinence from the familiar society of women. I think 
that the Iliad is quite consistent throughout in the recognition 
of this taboo, a somewhat surprising fact. For the Poems, 
seldom care to be consistent about anything that does not 
occupy the front plane of a hearer’s attention. The nearest 
approach to a breach of it is perhaps the situation in A. It 
seems odd that men under a vow of this sort should quarrel 
about women-captives. But it only seems odd because we 
think of the siege of Troy as a long period. The Greeks had 
some hopes of taking Troy that very day (B 29, 66, 413), and 
then the vow would be ‘ off h Agamemnon’s language is 
strictly correct (vv. 31, 113). He always associates his 
love of Chryseis with ‘ home ’ and ‘ returning to Argos ’. 
True, Achilles and Patroclus do not observe the taboo in I, 
but that is because they have definitely renounced it, as they 
have renounced their part in the war (I 665 ff.).^ Agamem- 

^ Analogous cases in Religion ojilie Semites, p. 333, and Additional Note 1, 
Taboos incident to Pilgrimages and Vows. 

^ B 286 ff. vTToax^f^i-s of the Greeks. In B 349 it is Aibs viroax^cns; in 
B 339 it is bp/cia. In T 84 Aeneas vneax^ro {had made a vow) to fight 
Achilles. The Franks had similar practices. 

® Cf. 2 Sam. xi. 11 (Uriah), 1 Sam. xxi, 4 f., and War in E 71 C. Bihl. 
Cf. also Pans. i. 37. 3, viii. 41. 3 (hair kept for river worship). 

^ Cf. 144, where Achilles renounces, for specific reasons, the vow not 
to out his hair. This perhaps explains the breach of the taboo in n 676. 
There seems to be a dim recognition of some such custom as I suggest in 
Schol. AD on B 11, explaining the words /cdpg /cojuoajyTes. ‘ The Greeks of 
old used to let their hair grow long dperfj? kuI dvdpeia^ Where 

was the ‘ courage and virtue ’ unless it was in some vow of the war-path ?— 
Of course it is not suggested that everybody who was not keeping his vow 
had his hair short; e. g. Hector in X 402, Euphorbos, P 51 f., and of course 
Paris, whose motives are obvious. 
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non seems to have observed it (1 133, 275). Nestor is too 
old to be bound by it, and is waited upon by a handmaid, 
'Hecamede (A 624). I suspect that the peculiar woman- 
ignoring a tmosphere of the Iliad is due originally to this 
ancient tal )oo of warriors on the war-path; and that later, 
when the actual religious ground had been forgotten, there 
remained a womanless atmosphere and a feeling that any 
female interest was out of place in a high story of war. That 
is why thep is no Brunhild or Guinevere among the motive 
forces of tie Iliad : only a Patroclus. Love for a friend and 
fellow soldier is the only love austere enough for this strife 
of heroes. | 

! The exceptions to this ignoring of women are to be found 
among the* women of Troy, chiefly Helen and Andromache. 
The Trojaps were not under any such vow as the Achaeans. 
They would have been only too glad for the war to stop any 
day. Thej^ w^ere not growing their hair long. In a Trojan 
atmosphere women can be described and made interesting. 
It is in a Trojan atmos|)here, in the close neighbourhood of 
the great parting of Hector and Andromache, that we have 
the one mention in the Iliad of tragic or guilty love, the 
^tory of Anteia’s passion for Bellerophon, And how sternly 
it is cut down to a bare resume of facts ! That whole subject, 
v\hich has formed the most fruitful spring of modern drama 
ind romance, occupies in the whole Iliad six lines out of 
iome fiftee|i thousand 1 (Z 160-5). These Trojan princesses 
in the Ilia^ and many beautiful passages in the Odyssey show' 
row the poets could write about women if they 

would. B|it in the case of the Trojan women themselves 
we may notice two points. In the first place, splendid as 
dieir pictures are, there is no love interest about them. The 
whole of that subject is steadily ignored. Secondly, the great 
passages al occur in markedly late parts, of the Iliad : and, 
IS we shal often have occasion to notice, the later parts of 
Romer she w in many ways a growth of the spirit of drama 
pr tragedy, To the mind of a poet who had begun to move 
Aw^ard that great conception, the position of the w’^omen in 
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a besieged and doomed city must have been in itself a subject 
of such compelling interest that he might well venture to the 
very verge of his traditional field in order to treat of it. 
Andromache, the loving and noble wife of the great enemy, 
is a being made for tragedy. 

But outside these two or perhaps, if we add Hecuba, three 
Trojan women there is a steady suppression of female interest 
in the Iliad. There is no sacrifice of Iphigenia ; no sacrifice 
of Polyxena.^ The Amazons, firmly seated as they are in 
early Epic legend, are only mentioned in late and so-called 
spurious passages (P 189, Z 186). The crimes of the great 
wicked heroines, Clytemnestra, Epicaste, Eriphyle, Procne, 
Althaia, Skylla, and the like, are kept carefully away from 
the Iliads and allowed only a scanty mention in the Odyssey. 
There is nothing about Creusa, Aeneas’s wife, though she was 
an important character in saga and received worship as a 
goddess. There is nothing about the prophetess Cassandra. 
The prophesying of Troy is done by a man, Helenus. Through 
nearly all the Iliad there reigns that austere and unsympa¬ 
thetic spirit which breathes in the words attributed to Pericles, 
‘ that a woman’s fame is to be as seldom as possible men¬ 
tioned by men, either for praise or blame ’ (Thuc. ii. 45). 
This Thucydidean spirit is curiously different from that of 
Aeschylus and Euripides or Plato. It is quite different even 
from that of the Odyssey. It is a spirit so monstrously arrogant 
that we are apt to overlook a certain grandeur which it 
possesses. When one thinks of the part sometimes played by 
women in history—for instance, in Erench history—one must 
feel, to put it at the lowest, a certain perverted spiritual 
dignity in the fact remarked upon by Wilamowitz, that in the 
whole political history of Athens there is only one woman, but 
she pervades everything : the mail-clad Virgin of the Acropolis. 

The victims, then, in these stories of human saciifice are 

^ Cl. Pans. i. 22. C of Polyxena : ‘ Homer did well to omit so savage 
a deed; and lie did well, I think, to represent Skyros as captured by 
Achilles, therein differing from those who say that Achilles lived in the 
company of the maidens at Scyros.’ The case of ClyLcmiicstra in the Odyssey 
is peculiar, and needs separate treatment. 
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HTJMAN SACEIFICE : DIVINE KINGS 

in most cases virgins. But they have another characteristic. 
They are all, without exception, persons of royal blood. That 
is to say, they all owe their original creation to that dark 
and widc-re iching tract of early religion which has lately 
been illuminated to us by the work of Dr. Frazer. At the 
back of them stands that to us almpst incomprehensible 
being, whic i somehow commended itself to the mind of 
primitive man, the divine king who personifies the life of 
his tribe, a'td who must be put to death at fixed periods 
lest that life should grow weak. He is generally called a 
vegetation spirit, since the welfare of the trees and crops is 
the first need of an agricultural tribe. But he affects not 
only the frilts of the soil, but also the flocks and the human 
beings. So it is better to consider him as representing the 
life, or the vital force, of the community. As such he is the 
seed and origin of the tribal god. If the tribal god is a beast 
or totem, as he may be, it is because at ca pre-theistic stage 
such a beas) wns the chosen vehicle of the tribal life. 

I ' I will no } spend more words in explaining this worship of 
the divine )ving ; is it not wTitten in fhe Golden Bough, in 
the History of the Early Kingship, and the lectures on Attis, 
Adonis, and Osiris ? In their origin the slaughtered king, the 
god-king, and the beast-king belong to the same region.^ They 
w^ere largelv identical beings. In Greek mythology as we 

1 On the Jriginal Greek ^aai\evs or 0eo? as medicine-man, and the 
vpciros Kal I3 l4 or mana, that filled him, see Andiropology and the Classics, 
p. 75 f. The ijistory of this divine mana would well repay a monograph. It 
is always, I thjnk, associated with the power of the thunder. In Hesiod, Nike 
Kratos and are always at the hand of Zeus ; in Call. H. Jov. 67 it is they 
who made hi|n king ; in the Prometheus, of course, they are his ministers. 
The divine kings of the Ptolemaic period regularly possess vIki^v nal updros 
eh rbv oTTavra xpbvov, imiilied in their ^aaiXCia (Dlttenb. Orient. Or. 90, 35, 
and note 102| ; or Kpdros alone, or aoerrjpla ml rcpdros, or aojTTjpia ml viKrj, 
or the like. iThe same with Homan emperors •. Hitt. Or. Or. 6i4 init. ; 
025, 5 ; 678 iliit. Id. Siflloge 757. 932, 6. Our own liturgy has familiarized 
ns vitii a dimlo])mcTit of this, y paaiXeia ml rj Uvapis koX ^ U^a eh rovs 
atwFay. In earlier times Tyrtaeus (4) says it is right that the Kings, 
honoured offOod, should lead {dpxeiv), brjjxov Se nXyBa vingv ml ndpros 
UecrOai, the rpal divine power should belong to the dcmo.s ! yolon (5) claims 
that lie has Jiveii the Kpdros to the Homo.s, ‘ as much as is suflioient. 
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know it, these beings, like other barbarisms, have been in 
divers ways transformed ; but we can see their traces. 

In Phthiotis, in Thebes, and in Athens we meet well-known 
stories of the usual type ; the city is doomed to destruction 
unless one of the. royal blood shall die for the people. In 
Athens the last king, Codrus, sacrifices himself. In Thebes 
the one remaining male of the royal line, Menoikeus, sheds 
his life-blood into the dragon’s den. In Phthiotis the stories 
are more confused. Phrixus and Helle fly away, though 
Helle ultimately dies ; the king Athamas is condemned to 
die, but always escapes at the last moment. In some cases, 
it would seem, the divine king was iwicopo?. He was allowed 
to live for ‘ nine seasons ’, and then was removed before the 
sacred force had time to abate. Nine seasons comprised 
the life of the two vegetation-heroes, the sons of the Threshing-' 
floor, Otus and Ephialtes, who tried to scale heaven and 
were slain (X 311). Nine seasons also, strangely enough, 
formed the limit of each incarnation of the divine Minos, 
the perpetual Idng of Crete (r 179).i Mr. A. B. Cook liaF 

1 As to kvviojpcs, the first thing to notice is that the word means ‘ of nine 
seasons ’, and leaves us to hnd out what the ‘ season ’ is. And as a matter 
of fact it varied in successive ages. First, in the time of the primitive Moon 
Calendar it was a month or a quarter (Eustath. n 390); at another stage 
it was a half-year, a summer or a winter, a mode of reckoning which has left ^ 
its traces even in Thucydides. Last, when the Solar Year was well established,' 
it was a year. We shall find traces of all three uses ; for the present the 
second is the most important. \\ hat, then, is the meaning and the special 
relevance of nine half-years ? In the first place, let us realize that when 
the Greeks said ‘ every nine half-years ’ they did not mean ‘ every four- 
and-a-half years ’ as we should ; they meant every four years. Just as, 
when reckoning in whole years they called the same period a Penteteris, ‘ a 
five-yearly period.’ ’Evyiajpos means the same as ‘ penteteric The special 
importance of the four-year period is, of course, that it enables the Solar' 
and Lunar j^ears to coincide. Hence the great four-yearly games and festivals. 

Minos, we learn, kvveojpos I3aai\eve, Aids yeydXov oapiaT-qs (r 179). 

I cannot help suspecting that Minos was a divine king, periodically passed 
through some ordeal or deposed or murdered; i. e. the Bull-King was 
regularly every nine horai driven into the Bull-God’s cave and there, really 
or ostensibly, ^sacrificed. Compare a coin of Magnesia, a great centre of 
Bull-worship, in which the Bull is kneeling at the entrance to a cave, which 
it seems about to enter. It kneels, of course, as a sign of willingness. 
{Brit. Mus. Ionia, xix. 9 ; I owo this reference to Miss Harrison.) 
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shown how lilinos was a hull-god as well as a king.i and estab- 
lished his onnexion with other periodic Idngs, such as the 
Olympian v ctors. It is pretty clear from various evidence— 

The evidencs is; (1) he ruled lor nine Jiorai, therefore presumably he 
somehow cease d to rule at the end of that period., (2) We have the definite 
tradition that pe wont up into the Cave ‘ every nine years ’ to converse with 
Zeus, to recehm new commandments {■npoffra'^nara or v6jxov$) and give an 
account of his Stewardship (Plato, Minos^ 319 d, Laws, 624 b, 630 d, 632 d ; 

' Strabo, pp. 416, 482, 762, citing Ephorus and Plato). ‘ Zeus ’ is merely 
: the Greek way^of naming the Cretan Bull-God. The word ‘ years ’ has crept 
in with the ch|ngo of custom in reckoning. (3) This going into the cave of 
the Bull-God can hardly be separated from going into the Labyrinth to be 
slain by Mino-kiiros. And the bloody tribute of seven youths and maidens 
was, according to Plutarch, sent to the Minotauii ‘ every nine years’. {ViL 
Theseus, xv). 1 Did they conceivably at some stage die with the king or for 
him ? Po is nioteworthy that the said divine Bull was originally made 
angry’ against Minos by the special wrath of Poseidon [Apld. 

hi. 1. 1, 3), whilih looks as if originally it was Minos himself who was supposed 
to be killed b| it. (4) It boars out these suspicions that we have no saga- 
tradition of ^inos’s death. (The first is Hdt. yii. 170, how a Minos was 
killed in Sioii^ and his tomb worshipped.) That is, perhaps, he did not 
die, or his de^th w’as a secret. He went into the holy cave and came out 
rejuvenated after his converse with God.—There.is, or was a few^ years ago, 
hin ordeal in Lower Nigeria, by which people go up a sacred road to the cave 
of the ‘LonguTujn ’, and, if condemned, never nome out again. Minos’s 
mother, Europa, who, as a young girl (I cannot find if she was nine years 
old), was carried off by the Bull-Zeus, was also the wife of Asterios, w’'hioh 
was kb e nami of the Minotaur. Minos himself pursued Dictynna-Brito- 
‘martis ‘ for ni|ie months ’ ; at the end of which lime she threw herself into 
the sea (Schol, Eur. Hip. 1130). Has the proverbial ‘ nine-year-old ox’ of 
Hesiod (£^rgf?,k36) any bearing on this subject ? 'Aristotle, Hist An. 675 b, 
says that an ox is at his prime when TrevTeTrjs or kvveojpos : ‘ which is the same 
thing.’ In view of the connexions between Crete ^nd Sparta, it is interesting 
to find that the Ephors ‘ every nine years ’ wntched for falling stars and then 
sent to Delphi to ask if the kings should continue to reign or not (Plut. 
Agis, 11). Cf. also Aetia Graeca, 12 (Charila sacrifice), and Pans. viii. 2.^6 
(the were-v;olves resume hurnan shape after nine years). The way in 
which those yituals stuck to the letter of nine Jiorai while freely varying 
the meaning of Jiore is instructive to a. student of human nature. 

I subjoin the other passages where the word, erviaipos occurs in Homer ; 
in fc 19 the mystic bag given by the King of the Winds is da teds Pods hvedjpoio ; 
ib. 390. Kirke’s enchanted victims are aiaXoicnv loacSres kw^wpoiaiv. 
of. Eustath. ad loe.: in S 351 Patroclus’ wounds are filled dXe'icfmTos Ivvedpow, 
which had some magic power, etj <pnppaK<hdr] rrjv Uvapiv exovros says Schol. A, 
See Mr. (Mok’s remarkable articles in Glass. Lev., 1903, or perhaps I may 
refer to his rorthcoming book on Zeus. See also Bethe on Minos as the 
Bull-god of tie Kefti (Egyptian for ‘ Cretans ’) m PJi. Mns. N.F. Ixv. The 
^saga reflects Ihe fights of the Kefti in Attica. 
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the Minotaur itself would bo enough—that Minos on certain 
occasions wore the bull-mask which asserted his divine nature. 
It was the same with that other perpetual king, Pharaoh. 
At the periodical feast of the royal marriage Pharaoh was 
masked as Osiris and Pharaoh’s ^vife as Isis, the deities whose 
incarnation they were. I will not multiply instances from 
the daemonic masks of tragedy, the apotropaic masks of 
comedy, the totem masks of Red Indian tribes, the bull- 
headed and snake-headed maidens and youths in the Mithras 
ritual. I will not dwell upon l3oS>Tns irorvia "'Hpi] and the 
yXavK(/miha Kovprjv, There can be no doubt that these names 
reach back ultimately to a cow-goddess and an owl-goddess .1 
And we shall see in a later lecture how real is the historical con¬ 
nexion between such saga-figures as Agamemnon, Diomedes, 
Achilles, and these part-human, part-animal, part-divine 
tribal kings. But it is just tliis sort of barbaric bestial hazi¬ 
ness that Homer will least of all things tolerate. For Homer' 
there are no cow-goddesses nor yet cow-headed goddesses, no 
owl-goddesses nor yet owl-headed goddesses ; only a goddess 
in supremely beautiful form who takes a blameless interest in 
cows or is attended by a faithful owl. 

And in just the same spirit Homer has drawn sharp and 
clear the dividing line between men and gods. There are no 
persons in the Iliad or Odyssey, as there are in the rest of 
Greek tradition, who appear now as one and now as the other. 
There is a definite avoidance of the makeshift bridge which 
satisfied Hesiod ; ‘ the divine race of heroes, who are called 

^ See also Cbok on ‘Animal Worship in the Mycenaean Age,’ J. H. S., 1894. 

‘ The custom of wearing a mask of the deity worshipped is common in the 
religions of animal worship, in Egypt, Mexico, the South Seas, and elsewhere.' 
Lang, llyth, Ritual, and Religion, ii. 284 ; ib. 130. Cf. also Moret, Gamctere 
Religieux de la Monarchie Egyptienne; Dieterioh, Mithrasliturgie. The 
main Greek text for Pharaoh is Diod. i. 62. The fabled metamorphoses of 
Proteus into various animals or a tree or fire are explained by the priests: 
Iv iOei yap elvai rots tear Alyvirroy Svvaarais irepiTieeaOai vepi Tr)v Kecpakrjv 
XeovTOJv Aral ravpm ml dpafcovTOJV wporopds, (ygpeia rrjs dpxgr ml ttots plv 
Sevdpa TTOT^ Se irvp, tan 5’ ore teal Ovpiapdrajy (vcuddjy tx^iv ini ttjs KecpaKrjs cv/c 
oXiya, ml 5td Todrajv dya plv eavrovs ds dinpineiav Koapdy, dya Se tovs dWovi 
ds mTanXrj^iv dyeiv ml deiaidaiptova Siad^aiv. The trees and the fire are 
perhaps invented for the sake of Proteus, but I do not feel sure. 
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demi-gods.’ (See Leaf on M 23, and SchpL BL, ibid.) Kings 
may be descended from gods, and specially favoured by parti- 
cular gods. But that is all. The peasants of the Peloponnese 
continued long after Homer’s time to worship at the altars of 
a being called Zeus-Agamemnon.i They may have been far 
from clear as to the distinction between the God Cronos and 
his son Pelops at Olympia.^ But in the IlM Zeus, son of 
Cronos, is qpite definitely a king of gods ; Agamemnon, son 
of Pelops, definitely a king of men. There is no shade of 
confusion between them. 

It was a remarkable achievement of the Hellenic intellect, 
this clear realization that a man was not a god, and that it 
was no use foiling him so. It needed such clearness of sight, 
such daring, such humanity.® We can see how hard the step 
was when 4e reflect how small a part of the human race 
rose to the hjeight of following it. Think of the divine honours 
paid ages after this to the Homan emperors. Think of the 
senate agreeing to Caligula’s claim of such honours for him¬ 
self and his |horse.^ No doubt there were mitigating circum¬ 
stances in C|esar-worship. The divine horse was an admitted 

^ I see tliat ^r. Farnell doubts this ; in deference to so high an authority 
[ cite my grou]|ds for the statement at greater length : Lycophron, 1123 if, 
where Cassandifaprophesies ijuds d’dicoirrisZevs .,. ^TTapTidrais... KX'q&'qaerai), 
ilso 335, 1359 |ff., and Scholia. Also Clem, Al. Protrept. pp. 11, 18, cites 
?taphylus for foe worship of ’Ayaixsjxvovd nva Ala hv y,Trdprip. Usener 
las pointed out what looks like an early trace of the same worship in Aesch, 
IhoefTi. 255 /sat toO Ovrrjpos mi ae ripoovros fiiya (of. also ibid. 358, 
rpoTToXds re Tap pt.eyi(fTav j enei rvpdvvav). This may be a case 

)f the well-kno'wn sort, where two gods clash uniil one is made the priest 
)r TTpoTToXos or ]fiXr)5odxos of the other. Agamemnon was King of Sparta 
Stesich. 39, Simon. 20), and died at Amyolae (Find. P. xi. 32), where 
^ausanias saw ^lis tomb. 

® See I^fayer' in Roscher's Lexicon, ‘ Kronos ’; especially ii. 1507 ff. 
)bserve that Pelops is Kronios, and that he also conquered Kronios. Pans, 
u. 21.11. I : 

® Of course t|ie making of the god in the first instance may have involved 
, confusion of thought; the god may be only a projection of the ‘ mana’ 
,1; the medicinelking or the medicine-beast, or even simply ' le desir collectif 
■ersonnifie’. lee below, p. 291, note. But the advance remarked in the 
ext was neverlheless enormous. 

' ^ Caligula also was an dapiaT-qs of Jupiter Capitolinus, exactly like Minos, 
■net. Galig. 22.| 
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eccentricity. Sensible men were conscious that the worship 
was in some sense metaphorical. Politicians found it useful 
for testing and impressing the loyalty of a distant oriental 
population. But the fundamental fact of the matter is that 
such deification of kings did not seem to educated Romans 
a thing unfamiliar or absurd. The old Roman kings them¬ 
selves, as Dr. Frazer has shown, had been in their time 
personifications of gods. The various kings whom they had 
conquered were all gods, the kings of Egypt, of Syria, of 
Parthia. The old Hellenic spirit was not then alive to testify, 
The half-Greek Alexander and his generals had walked up 
and down in barbaric places, where the old unpurified swamp 
was still lying in the sun, and had caught the contagion of 
savage ideas. La nostalgic de la houe laid hold upon them 
Alexander, who destroyed classical Greece, insisted that h( 
was a god, and the son of a divine snake. Demetrius received 
a semblance of divine honour even in Athens. That is jus1 
the atmosphere which Homer and the spirit of early Hellen 
ism had cleared away—one might have hoped, for ever. 

Like other morbid growths of the primitive human mind 
these deifications of living kings have had some particula 
developments that were beneficent and even splendid. Bu 
the verdict of sane thought is against them. It is not onb 
that their history is written in blood. It is that they an 
in their very essence degrading to humanity. And theis 
abolition during the few centuries in which the Helleni 
power stood unbroken might of itself be taken as a fai 
measure of the importance of Greece to human progress. 

So far, then, the cases which we have taken are instance 
of successful expurgation. The reforming Homeric spirit ha 
ultimately, with what difficulties and against what oppositio 
we know not, executed its will. Let us now consider a plac 
where it was baffled. Such passages were sure to occur i 
a traditional book. For the first business of all these ancieu 
poets was to record histor}?": and at times it happened tha 
objectionable facts were clearlj^ and ineradicably fixed in th 
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history. The panegyrist of David who compiled our Book of 
Samuel could not ignore David’s treatment of Uriah. The 
poet of Acliilles cannot ignore the savagery of his hero’s 
triumph. The origin of the Uriah stpry in the midst of 
a tradition so greatly modified for the glorification of David 
is in many ways difficult to explain.^ But in. the case of 
Achilles, wi may take it as certain that in some early form 
of the poeni the ferocity of his revenge was part of his glory. 
Hector did,' it is true, by miserable treachery, contrive to 
kill Achilles’ dearest friend. But what a revenge our great 
Achilles todk ! He tied Hector by the heels to his chariot, 
rnd draggeSi him to death: all his friends looked on and 
iared not i|Lterfere. Then he maltreated the body in all sorts 
Df ingenious ways day by day, till there was nothing left of 
t. Much t-he Trojans could do to stop him! And as for 
Patroclus, a round dozen of Trojan nobles were slaughtered 
>ver his grave. That was how AchilleA treated his enemies. 
Chat kept the dogs in their place. 

Now what was to be done with such, an incident as this ? 
To Homer-;-if we may use that name to denote the authors 
)f the prevailing tone of the Iliad —it was all odious and 
igly. But'^it was too firmly fixed in the tradition to be 
lenied. A. part of the story, indeed, could be modified, 
lector was saved from torture. As we saw earlier, he was 
illed first,' and dragged behind the chariot afterwards. But 
ffiat of the sacrifice of the twelve Trojans ? Any sacrifice 
>Aas an important and lengthy act. the ordinary sacrifice 
f a bull in the Iliad has five lines allotted to it, or ten, if 
7e count in the roasting operations (A 458-67, B 421-30). 
^ou woul(| expect this sacrifice to have at the very least 
wenty. As a matter of fact it is crowded into a shame- 
med line and a half 1 ('F 175). And that line and a half is 
lerely part of another sentence : it has not a wdiole verb 
3 itself, I And it is followed by what certainly looks like 
ne of the,extremely rare phrases of moral condemnation in 

1 Though lee note at end of Lecture IV. Tlie Denteronomists did 
hitit. ■ I ■ ■ : 
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the Poems : ‘ Yea, his heart devised evil deeds,’ i You could 
scarcely have a clearer case of a poet recording a fact against 
his will. It is in a very diiferent tone that the Book of Kings 
records the human sacrifices of the pious Josiah, when ‘ he 
slew all the priests of the High Places that were there, upon 
the altars, and burned men’s bones upon them ’ (2 Kings 
xxiii, 20 ; cf. 1 Kings xiii. 2, where the word used is ' sacrifice ’). 

Even so, however, the fact stands recorded, and so does 
the maltreating of Hector’s corpse. No other corpse is so 
treated in the Iliad, It is a difficulty like this that brings 
out the real greatness of Homer. The whole of the last two 
books of the Iliad is occupied with the psychological tragedy 
of this foul action of Achilles. 

Now in the first place there is not the faintest doubt of 
the general sympathy of the narrative. The gods, the reader, 
the poet, are all at one. There is no exultation in the bar¬ 
barity : there is only bitter shame and regret. I will gc 
further. Of all the thousands of ferocious young soldiers, 
Greek, Roman, mediaeval, and modern, who in their various 
days have read the Iliad and been ordered by their teacher/ 
to admire it, it is hard to imagine a single one rising from 
these last two books with a feeling that it was' a fine feai 
to do as Achilles did, and mutilate your dead enemies. But 
the wonderful thing that Homer does is to make you under 
stand Achilles’ state of mind. The cruelties which he prac 
tises are those of a man mad with grief, a man starving anc 
sleepless, who, when he yields at last, yields in a burst o 
helpless tears. And it makes some difference, also, tha 
Achilles is deliberately giving up his own life. He has th( 
special supernatural knowledge that his revenge will b< 
followed immediately by his death. He heaps all that hf 
has, as it were, upon the pyre of the friend whom his ovo 
petulance and pride has caused to die,^ 

^ Some commentators, objecting a priori to any moral judgement i 
Homer, take ‘ evil ’ to mean merely ‘ evil to the victims 

® Starving and sleepless for twelve days, n 31; tears, fl 510 ff. His ow 
death, S 96 if. ; cf. his wonderful words to Lycaon, 106-13 ; ‘ Naj 

friend, die like another! What wouldst thou vainly weeping ? Patrocln 
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Homer, witji his vibrating sympathy, his amazing language, 
md that fiery splendour of narrative which seems to have 
lied out of the world when the Iliad was complete, can 
iarry off these deeds of horror, and leave Achilles a hero, 
ifet, even so,I Achilles as a subject for poetry, like the actual 
Vchilles of l^end, paid for these savageries with an early 
leath. It is curious how little the Greek poets cared for 
dm. He wap the uncontested hero of fheir greatest epic; 
^et Greek literature as a whole tends to pass him by. There 
3 one lost Achillean trilogy by Aeschylus, of which it would 
)e rash to speak : there is one poignant and clever study of 
Lchilles in E|iripides’ Iphigenia in Anlis. Late philosophers 
nd pedagogues idealized or allegorized him at their pleasure. 
Jut he inspirited little great poetry, and roused little imagina- 
ive interest compared with lowlier heroes. He was associated 
dth one of the sins that Greece most hated, and he had 
ot enough depth and variety of character to make him 
iscinating in spite of it, Even the man of many wiles, 
hose record^ in so many ways was far from stainless—for 
istance, in fhat little matter of the arrows—speaks much 
lore in acccfrdance with normal Greek feeling. When his 
?eat victory is accomplished and his wife and house delivered 
om outrage,hnd the old Nurse is about to shriek for joy, he 
ds her keep her joy in her heart, and refrain and make no cry : 

[ Unholy is the voice 

Of loud ^hanksgiving over slaughtered men 412). 

One cannot help remembering in this connexion that the 
iad in the Ifth century occupied a central place in Greek 
hcation, All well-born youths were trained upon it, And 
fcer Attic wiAters speak with enthusiasm of the moral superi- 
ity of Honler-—and when they say ‘ Homer ’ they chiefly 
ean the IliM —over the other ancient poets, Whether this 

d, who was fir better than thou. Look upon me! Am I not beautiful 
i tall, and sprang of a good father, and a goddess the mother that bare 
I ? Yet, lo, Ileath standeth over me and the mighty hand of Boom, 
ere cometh a Aawn of day, a noon or an evening, and a hand that I know 
V shall lay me dead,’ &c. 

L 2 
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educational use of the Iliad began in Ionia as early as the 
seventh century, which is likely enough, or whether it only 
began in Attica in the sixth and fifth, we can hardly help 
supposing that it had some share in these processes of purifica¬ 
tion with which we have been dealing. The hand of the school¬ 
master certainly seems to have been at work—though of course 
by different methods—in the case of another poet much used 
in education, Theognis. Such parts of his poetry as are 
obviously unedifying are relegated to a sort of appendix at the 
end of the book, and in many MSS. are omitted altogether.^ 
But our evidence fails us. v,Th£jise of the Iliad and Odyssey 
in education in classical times is a known fact, and a fad 
which must have operated in the way required. It is a verc 
causa. Yet it is quite likely that the educational use itseb 
is also a result of some original moral sup eriority in the poems. 

Further consideration of this subjectwoul^ lead us too fai 
afield. I am content for the present moment if I have showi 
the mere fact that there was in the formation of the Iliad^ 
and to a less extent in that of the Odyssey, a strong elemen 
of reform and expurgation. The epic tradition of Greece 
vast and tangled in its wealth of varied beauty and uglines 
as some South American forest, v^as left by the Homeril 
poets a much cleaner and colder thing than they found if 
In this result two influences chiefly were at work. Firsi 
a general humanizing of the imagination, the progress c 
a spirit which, as it loved beauty, hated cruelty and ur 
cleanness. Secondly, the remnants of a race prejudice. Th 
relations of the Northern and the aboriginal elements in th 
Homeric poems are involved, when you come to details, i 
inextricable confusion. But in general the ‘ Homeric ’ coi 
vention seems to represent some far off idealized image < 
the Achaean or northern spirit; the spirit of those scattere 
strong men, who in their various settlements were leadir 

^ Edifying passages from the old Ionic hortatory writers seem to ha- 
been introduced into Homer. See Mulder, as cited below, Lecture VI 
p. 208. Also Break Pour mienx connaitre Homh'e, pp. 14 f. 

^ See note on p. 277 f, 
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and shaping tlie Aegean world. The special myths, beliefs, 
and rites mat were characteristic of the concj^nered races 
are pruned! away or ignored, the hero-worship, the oracles, 
the magic rnd witchcraft, the hocus-pocus of purification : 
all that savours of / the monstrous regiment of women’, 
the uncanny powers of dead men, and the baleful confusion 
between man and god. 

Yet racej prejudice is not quite the word. It is a race 
Ideal, and ^ore than a race ideal. For it finds its main 
impulse no| in any maintenance of actual biorthern tribes, 
past or existing, but in the building up of something yet 
Linbom. T^he earlier bards had perhaps no name for this 
jhing ; it Afas only a quality which one felt in true Achaioi, 
Danaoi, or.Argeioi. The later poets knew it as Hellenism, 
frue, the great division between Hellenes and harharoi iB 
-lever in so^ many words expressed in the conventional lan¬ 
guage of the Epos. The words are, no doubt, too modern. They 
vould bre^k the convention, and are deliberately excluded. 
But the feeling is there so strongly that eventually the name 
jannot be kept out, and it enters, when it does enter, in a 
strengthened and more un-Epic form ; ‘ Pan-Hellenes ’ or, 

■ather more disguised, ‘ Pan-Achaioi 

Hellenism, as has often been remarked, denotes really not 
i unity of tace, but a unity of culture. Through all antiquity 
he sons olf Hellen were reckoned according to the spirit, not 
he flesh. [And the word ‘ Pan-Hellenes ’ expresses just this, 
.t implies a readiness to extend the great name to all who 
ire willing to bear its burden, all who will live as Hellenes 
md take s|des with Hellas. 

Student^ of early Greek tradition are constantly brought up 
bgainst a certain broad contrast, between what is Homeric 
ind what Is local. The local religion, the local legend, the 
peal hatred of Greek to Greek—these are things for which 
lomer has in general no place. The Pan-Hellenism of Homer 
trikes a reader even at first sight ; but it strikes him much 
nore keeiny when he reflects in what a network of feuds 
iid fears Ind mutual abhorrences the life of primitive com- 
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munities is involved. ^Tliou shalt not abhor an Edomite ; thoi 
shalt not abhor an Egj^ptian/ says the Heuteronomist, break¬ 
ing down the wall of hatred at particular points by definitt 
injunctions. The Homeric bards issue no such commands 
They strike unnoticed at the root of the whole system. The} 
draw into the great orbit of the Epos the ancestral heroej 
of the most diverse tribes. They show ' all Greeks ’ labouring 
together, all of . them suitably idealized, all good men and true 
They ignore everything that is really tribal and exclusive 
all the peculiar local rites, the taboo tombs and secret names 
vliich formed the very core of each little village worship 
They will deal only with such gods as can stand publicly ii 
the eyes of all Greece, It was a great attempt, and involvec 
a great—perhaps ultimateJy a disastrous—sacrifice. Bu 
meantime Greece came into being and found its Book.^ 

^ For an instance of the extension of this spirit to the ‘ Homeric ’ Hymn 
see Appendix 0. 
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II. evidences 

BUX let usjum.to. a .jUou 
' arguing on general of Traditional Book, 

find in the Homeric p Nihdungenlied, or even 

■ which, like the Song of Bolan ^ of 

the Pentateuch, has reache ? That is what we 

gradual growth and ^^,0 expurgations confirms ^ 

Luldeipeet. And ms themselves definite 

our expectation. B"'V ’^®'"*Sfwhat happened f There 

evidencet^show that tins IS .^t^ considering 

is -. and I will ask you to spe 

it. At this point, Jg’ generally ohscures under- 

with controversy, and eontr J g possible, hut merely 

standing. ^ Fopo-to-gue as httl^^the evidence already 
to make a orio critics. My case rvill he hy 

observed hy various language, for instance, 

110 me£tns complete. ^ suitable for 

lo my ‘mind the most f f/^Biect all through is 

discussion in these lectures. But y 

illustration rather than ^ ^ ge^es of cases 

What we require for on p rp ^ ^Bange of 

in which we ^Beady hav^^ Mycenaean and the Classical 
custom took P’^I Bo ' between the thirteenth century 

W ». •• - “• "'"t 

B- dified bv succeeding generations, w - 

a traSitional book, mo ^ .„ceg of this process. Probably 

shall bpect to ^^Bing that on the surface the poem 

wo ski find, roughly speaking. 
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complies with the liter e. * 

marks of the older. Ror il Tb «»ero are 

poem worked over from time to T ancient 

generations. Let me say !ronee ttT new 

noting to demonsiion. TWe T 

demonstration in the ease. We shall ooT 
comparatively small and iuconsDieo i.'^" number of 
quite simple and^^y afy, which are 

r.c Th. 

panoply. He was clad in solid”*^'T‘?“f ^“an 

^lelmet, breastplate and baoknlat • 
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ARMOUR IN HOMER 


Now the fwarrior of an earlier generation—we will call him 
for convenience ‘ Mycenaean’ ; but the type lasted much later, 
and Herodctus conceives it as still normal about 650 b.c.— 
went to ba-tle in a verj^ different state. He was not in the 
least a ‘ brcnzen man ’» He had a leather helmet, sometimes 
perhaps adqrned with bits of metal. He may have had some¬ 
times a thick waistcoat or jerkin of linen to serve for a breast¬ 
plate, and .soft leather leggings in place of greaves. But 
normally he wore only a loin-cloth ^ and a linen tunic, while 
instead of any corselet or body-armour he used the loose 
skins of beasts, treated in one of two main ways. The common 
man got the best beast-skin he could, the fell of a wolf, a goat, 
a pard, or, if he could afford it, an ox ; he tied this skin by 
the paws round his neck and let it hang. Then in battle 
he caught the lower flapping edge with his left liand and held 
the skin tight in front of him. It would keep off stones 
and arrows and perhaps sword cuts, and would give him at 
least one eitra chance of dodging the cast of a spear. For 
he could wl|isk the skin aside as the spear pierced it.' 

The chieftain or rich man improved upon this simple defence. 
He had his bx-hide dried and made stiff and held in position 
by cross staves of wood. As to the shape, the hide might 
be left roughly in its natural condition, a sort of oblong ; 
a shield, ajs Homer says, ‘ like a tower.’ Such a shield 
covered the man admirably from head to foot. But un¬ 
fortunately it was a little weak. It could be pierced by 
a spear-thrflst. To meet that difficulty you could of course 
increase the thickness. You could have two, three, or four 
hides insteiid of one. But that increased the weight very 
seriously. |^ias is said to have had a shield ‘like a tower ’ 
consisting of seven ox-hides and a layer of metal. If so, it 

ioes not mention^ the Hviraaais or archaic bathing-drawers. I will not 
ittempt to deal with that question now, but I welcome it, as also the question 
le raises about women’s dress. The general result of such inquiries will be, 
h my judgemmt, that our Iliad, on the surface at least, is merely classical— 
t represents the normal expectations of an audience in Athens in the fifth 
)cntiiry. (sScojoh Cretan armour, Prof. Burrows, Crete, pp. 37, 207). 
i ^ See also Mackenzie in B. A, xii (1905-6). 
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muHt have w eighed rather more than twenty stone ; we need 
not be surprised that it was famous, nor yet that no one 
else would have anything to do with it. But you could 
strengthen the shield without adding to the weight by another 
device.^ It can easily be practised on a half-sheet of note-paper. 
Take a piece of the rim of the ox-hide about the middle on^ 
both sides, a piece about a foot long, pinch the ends of each 
piece together and at the same time draw both pieces inwards. 
That will make the shield bulge out, both vertically and 
horizontally, till it projects into a boss or point in the -centre. 
It will so be stronger in itself; it can easily be coated in 
the centre with a piece of metal; and, thirdly, weapons will 
glance off from it. The price you pay for these advantages 
is, of course, that you make your shield narrow in the middle. 
This is one reason, says Prof. Myres, wFy so many people in 
Homer get wounded in the thigh or flank. 

Kow^ this shield was not regularly fixed on the arm like 
the later small shields. It was supported by a strap which 
passed over the left shoulder and under the right arm. The 
cross-staves perhaps formed a kind of handle by which you 
could move it to and fro at need —steer your dry cow, as Hector 
expresses it.^ But you could, if necessary, let the shield 

^ This remark I owe to Prof. J. L. Myres, who also suggests that the 
shields on the ‘ warrior Vase ’ are very likely Mycenaean shields with 
the staves taken out, folded up for carrying on the march. They do 
not fold flat, of course, hence the concave line at the bottom. The 
Dipylon shield is so badly drawn that it is hard to be sure about it, but 
it is Mycenaean in general character—large, leathern, suspended by 
a telamon^ (But see p. 168, note 1.) Protesilaos in the legend was buried 
in his shield; it was therefore Mycenaean. Amphiaraus when he drove 
down to Hades was flying from the battle, and had his Mycenaean shield 
hung on his back; a vase painter of the fifth century {Wiener Vorlege- 
blatter, 1889, xi. 8), not understanding this, makes him—very awkwardly 
■—^hold a small round metal shield behind his back (see Reichel, Waffen. 
p. 64). The shield in Eur. Electra, 430-80, shows Mycenaean tradition, 
In Tyrtaeus I think one can show a clash or blending, much as in Homer; 
this is natural enough; see Wilamowitz, Die TextgeschicMe der gr, 
LyriJcer, in Abh. der Qottmger OeseUschaft der Wiss., 'pMhl.-hisl. Klasse. 
N.F. iv. 3 (1900). 

^ vooixfiffai /8a)r | H 238. Herodotus uses the metaphor more 

strongly of the pre-Oarian, i. c. Dipylon or Mycenaean, shield reKayaio 
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simply swing, and advance on your enemy bolding a gi. 
spear in belli hands, or two smaller spears, one in each hand. 
The shield was so heavy that the warrior usually went in 
a chariot ;o the place where he wished to fight. Arrived 
theie, he d smounted and stood with the shield ^ like a tower ^ 
in front or him, or ' edged himself step by step forward ’ 
{viraa-TrLbLa kpoTTodLCaiv) into striking distance, being careful to 
keep always under cover. Dangerous moments were those of 
getting do\tn from the chariot, or getting up again, or turning 
to retreat. There was also some danger of tripping, both 
when you turned and when you moved forw^ard. For your 
shield-rim |was close upon the ground, and you could not 
safely look so far over the top as to see the earth close in 
front of you. When once you w^ere in position, how^ever, the 
cover w^as excellent, and there ensued what Homer calls a 
stadie husmtne, a ‘standing battle’. If no vital part of 
your enemy showed round the edge anywhere, you entered 
into converisation w ith him. A happily directed insult might 
make him start, lift his head too high, or expose a piece of 
his flank. Then you speared him. If you were a very strong¬ 
man, you cbuld try to drive your spear clean through all his 
layers of ox-hide and reach his unarmed body. Or you 
could even, as Hector and Aias sometimes did, by a blow 
with a hugo stone, knock his shield right back upon him and 
send him flat on the ground beneath it. 

Peculiar and special tactics, as any one can see ; and quite 
different from those of men armed with a small shield and 
a breastplate. But now let us observe one particular piece of 
what I may call the normal defensive drill. Suppose an enemy 
threw his spear with all his force against your shield, the 
proper plan, since you could not move the heavy ‘ ox ’ swiftly 
about, w^as to edge it as best you could in one direction and 
yourself tw ist rapidly in the other. Then even if the spear 
came right through your shield, it probably missed you or 
only grazedwour side. 

aicvrivoiai es, ncpl roiai avx^o'i tc ml Toiai dpiaTepoicn wpowi 

TTcpiKeipcvoi (i. l71). 
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Now wliat sort of armour, and what sort of tactics, do the 
Homeric poems describe ? It ought to be q^uite easy to say, 
considering how much close description of fighting they con¬ 
tain. As a matter of fact, if you consult Dr. Reichel, the 
discoverer of this whole series of facts, he will tell you that 
the Homeric heroes all fight in Mycenaean armour with the 
large shield and no breastplate, except for some few late 
interpolated passages. If you turn to Dr. Ridgeway, he will 
explain that the heroes all have metal breastplates and round 
shields, except some few individuals with Pelasgian ante¬ 
cedents. Neither of these admirable writers has, I think, faced 
the fact of the gradual growth of the poems.^ Bach tries to 
make the poems square with one style of fighting or the other, 
and when they refuse to do so, proceeds to casuistry or 
violence. That is not a fair way to behave. We must take the 
poems as they stand. And, as they stand, the main impression 
is pi’etty clear. The surface speaks of the late Ionian or 
Athenian fighting, the heart of the narrative is something 
different and more primitive. 

By ‘ the surface ’ of the poems I mean such parts as the 
formulae of introduction and transition, the general descrip¬ 
tive phrases, the inorganic lines and some of the perpetual 
epithets : all these are full of the Men of Bronze. We hear 
countless times of the ‘ greaved Greeks of ‘ the bronze-clad 
Greeks of ‘ the clash of men in bronzen breastplates ’ 
(A 448 = 0 62), of ‘the whole plain blazing with bronze’ 
(T 156), of how ‘ men’s eyes were blinded by the glitter of 

1 See Robert, Stiidien zur Bias, who makes this same criticism on Reichel _ 
(chap. i). Also Lippold, 1. c. 

^ kvKVTjpithes, only once so that Reichel says the word 

only means ‘ with good gaiters But gaiters, even when not hidden 
behind a big shield, are not conspicuous or exciting objects, whereas the 
bronze greaves of a line of men marching would be both, as the legs moved 
and the bronze glittered. An epithet of this sort must be taken from 
something striking. I am informed by the Hon. Oliver Howard that among 
the Suras, a tribe which he fought with in Northern Nigeria in 1907, the 
cavalry wore permanent iron greaves fastened on by a blacksmith so that 
they could never be taken off, and fitted with a blunt spur on the inside of 
the calf. They wore nothing else, except perhaps a loin-cloth. 1 know 
of nothing like this in antiquity, howe^'or. 
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bronze from blazing helms and breastplates new-burnished 
and gleaming shields ’ (N 341), of a warrior whose ‘ whole 
body shone pith bronze, like the lightning of aegis-bearing 
Zeus’ (A eel, or who ‘gleams with the bronze wherein his 
body is clad P (M 4e3, cf. N 191, X 32, 134, &c., &c.). It is the 
Meri of Bronze everywhere. The gods who watch the battle 
look down |pon the ‘ flashing of bronze, men slaying and 
men slain ’ |a 83). And not only is it ‘ men of bronze ’ that 
we find in this sort of passage, but it is the tactics of men 
of bronze ’, {the movement of ordered regiments of infantry 
in line, obeving their officers and making concerted move¬ 
ments, like |he classical Greek hoplitae, ‘ The Trojans came 
on, like lings of waves on the sea, line behind line, flashing 
in bronze, logether with their commanders ’ (N 801). The 
Greeks ‘ advanced in silence and in ordgr, fearing their com¬ 
manders, tlreir hearts set upon supporting one another ’ 
i__ 9 ^ A 427-32). That is the way in which Nestor from 
time to timfe exhorts the Greeks to fight, ‘ so that clan shall 
support clan, and tribe tribe ’ (B 362 f.). It is the way 
which, we £|re told, the god Ares, as a professional, especially 
commended ; that men should advance in phalanxes, or lines, 
in close array, shield touching shield, an impenetrable wall 
(N 126, 130 ff., 145). It is in this way that people are said 
to be going to fight before each great battle begins. But 
strangely enough it is not at all in this way that they really 
fight when; the battle is fairly joined, in the heart of the 
poem. In ^ the heart of the poem, when the real fighting 
comes, it iy as a rule purely Mycenaean. It is essentially 
a battle of promachoi, or champions. Usually each champion 
drives forvurd on his chariot, dismounts and stands forth 
alone behii|d his big shield, to engage in a series of duels. 
At most t^’fO or three occasionally form together in a small 
group to (!heck a rout or an advance.^ At certain rare 

1 This is perhaps the movement indicated on the small vase from Hagia 
Triada, desor bed by Burrows (p. 38) from Paribeni in Rendiconti, Acc. 
Line. xii. p. ^24. See A. Mosso, Escursione nel Mediterramo, Pigs. 33, 34. 
In any case t le chariots present some difficulties ; see Cauer, Qrundjragen, 
P, p. 268 f. hy is the chief epithet of the chief hero ‘ swift-of-foot ’ ? Why, 
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moments tliey drive their chariots into the thick of a yielding 
foe. 

We have illustrated enough already the tactics of these 
Mycenaean fromachoi or ‘ champions in the forefront But 
the background of the Mycenaean battle deserves a word in 
passing. Behind the great shielded champions there seem to 
have lurked, in the real Mycenaean battle-first, individual 
distinguished archers, sometimes crouching behind the shield 
or a promachos in the very front, sometimes taking cover 
wherever it offered ; and secondly, an almost unarmed rabble, 
shooting arrows and little darts and stones from the sling or 
the bare hand, making as terrible a noise as they could, and 
defending themselves with their flapping laisela. Now the 
distinguished archers are of course present in the Iliad} but 
on the whole the bow is somewhat fallen in repute, and, as 
one might expect, little is said of the rabble. We can dis¬ 
cern its existence clearly enough. We hear how the Trojans 
in one place come on like flocks of birds, screeching as they 
come (r 2). We have a good many mentions of the stones 
and arrows coming from no specified hand.^ But in the main 
those undignified adjuncts of the ancient battle have tended to 

after the elaborate chariot-scene at his going forth in T 392 &. does he never 
use the chariot in pursuing the Trojans all through the next three books ? 
It IS only once mentioned, and then in repeated lines in a simile (T 499-503 
~ A 534-7 and 169). The only real chariot-battle, in the full sense, is in the' 
horseman’ Nestor’s reminiscence, A 711-61 ; cf. his advice about chariot- 
tectics m A 297-309, advice which seems never to be followed in the Iliad. 
Biomedes also uses his chariot effectivcly.-I suspect that we have a com- 
Illation of sources ; for instance, tradition always gives chariots to the 
heroes of the Thebais, Adrastus, Amphiaraus, &c., which might account for 
Diomedes (Mulder, Quellen, p. 72)--whereas the heroes of the Achilleis, 
raiding the coast of Asia from ships, probably fought on foot. But the 
problem is not yet solved. Mr. Lang ( World of Horner, p. 58) thinks Nestor’s 
style of chariot-fighting is deliberately meant to be out of date. An attrac¬ 
tive suggestion ; but it is hard to apply to the advice. 

^ See Lang, Homer and his Age, 136 ff. 

^ Arrows, r 79, A 191, ^ 113, O 313, &c. stones, M 154, n 774 ; but in 
general scarcely a is mentioned in the Iliad but has its definite 

thrower. I suspect that every big stone lying on the plain of Troy had 
Its legend. It was thrown there by Aias or Hector or Aeneas or Diomedes, 
as similar stones in Cornwall have generally been thrown by St. Paul or 
else by the Devil, ’ 
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be forgotten |r omitted. The later poets were full of the pride 
of Bronzen Men and the tough hand-to-hand death-shock of 
spear and slifeld, as we hear of it in classical Greek history. 

Let us stay a moment at this point. ‘ What,’ it may be 
objected, ‘ is!this going to prove ? Why should you expect 
a mixed arnw, collected from all parts of Greece, to be uni¬ 
form in its accoutrement ? The army of Xerxes contained 
Persian, Median, and Assyrian soldiers, with the best weapons 
that the cenbury could produce, together with Ethiopians clad 
in lion and [leopard skins, and armed with stone-pointed 
arrows, and feagartians who carried daggers and lassos. The 
i3hinese army in the late war against Japan contained some 
soldiers armfed with the newest rifles, and some with bows 
md arrows.* Early vases combine Bpeotian shields with 
’ouiid shield^.’ 

The variefy in the armour would not prove much. But 
he fact that; the poets are not conscious of the variety proves 
i great deal-i There is a confusion of , thought. The men 
\re, so to speak, advertised as fighting in one way, and then 
hey proceecj to fight in another. The fact is that in all parts 
)f the poem^ it is understood that, unless otherwise stated, each 
lero is clad 'in the normal armour of a Greek warrior. Only 
n different parts of the poems that normal armour is different. 

As a general rule this difference was either not noticed by 
he successive poets or was allowed to pass j but in one or 
wo points an actual correction of the text has been made, 
^here must' have come a time—-after Mr. Lang s arguments 
re must not put it earlier than the age of Pisistratus when 
be whole bonception of high warfare was wrapped up in 
hese hand-to-hand battles of Bronzen Men in full armour, 
hobably some reciter or editor of the Iliad found among 
is sources days describing both kinds of fighting, and had 
0 blend tflym together. Of course some slight editing w^as 

1 When thJ poet is conscious of a variety of armour he describes it 
ith obvious Interest. Cf. N 712 f¥. : the Locrians ‘ had no bronze helmets 
or round shields and ashen spears ; they came with bows, you know {apa), 
tid cords of sheep-gut! ’ 
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necessary ; many omissions of lines no doubt, a few simple 
and rather mechanical additions. For one thing, the heroes, 
nearly all, find themselves summarily provided with corslets, 
6<apriK€s. The notion gives one something of a shock : it 
is so hard, in the atmosphere of modern print, to understand 
the simple artifices of a Traditional Book. Yet the fact is 
there. If we knew nothing of archaeology, if we could 
suggest no explanation at all of such a proceeding, we 
should have to suspect that the thorex had been put into 
the poem by a later hand. For, often as it occurs, it is 
almost always in what is called an ‘ inorganic ’ line. That 
is, the phrasing is such that it can be dropped straight out 
without any injury to grammar, sense, or metre. This is 
too extraordinary a state of things to be the result of mere 
coincidence.^ 

To illustrate what is meant by ' inorganic let us take a 
fairly innocent example. There is a passage twice repeated 
describing the first clash of battle 

Together they dashed their ox-hides, together spears and 
rages of men 

[Clad in bronzen corslets, and bossy shields] 

Came one against another, and a great turmoil arose' 

A 447 ff, = 0 61 ff. 

The line in brackets is inorganic. It does no great harm 
except that one does not quite see the difference between tin 
ox-hides ’ and the ‘ shields But drop it out, and sense 
grammar, and metre are as complete as before. There ar( 
many such lines scattered about the poems, now here, now there 
and the fragments of MS. which have come down to us fron 

A curious obstacle in the way of further analysis is the fact that we di 
not know the derivative or original meaning of the words 9<hpr}i, ewpi}<r<Teaea> 
ihe verb is fairly common in the poems and was taken in classical times t^ 
mean to put on a corslet though that is hardly its original meaning, an. 
there are many passages it does not suit (B 526, 587, 818 ; n 218, cf. 133, &c. 
see exx. in Ebeling). Reichel thought was a general word meanin 

protection, clothing’, afterwards specialized to a particular kind of protec 
tion. Another suggestion is that the verb means ‘ to make oneself bold ' 
and so to prepare for battle ’; this suits most of the Homeric passages, an. 
accounts for the fifth-century meaning, ‘ to get drunk 
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the second .and third centuries b. o. often show such lines 
in places ^liere our texts omit them, and sometimes omit 


them where our texts have them. 


Sometimes the inorganic breastplate-line does actual harm. 
There are two identical passages where a man performs the 
sleight menioned above.^ An enemy’s spear comes through 
his shield, but, standing well back from the shield, he twists 
aside and tfhe weapon grazes past him, I translate line by 
line :—- 


Right through the shining shield the strong spear came 
[And drop heavily ^ through the richly-wrought corslet] 

And straight on beside his flank it cut through his tunic, 
That spe$r did : but he twisted aside and escaped black 
death. 


Without |}he bracketed line the sense is clear. But with 
,t ? Does not every reader feel some difficulty ? You can 
}wist aside pom a spear that is coming through your shield, 
3ut not fr(|m one that has ‘ driven heavily ’ through your 
breastplate.^ Doubtless the audience understood it as a 
duperfect : J ‘ he had twisted aside,’ lliat is quite possible 
dreek. He' had twisted just before the spear struck, so 
he spear struck the very edge of his corslet and, strange 
0 say, instead of glancing off ‘ drove ’ through. Sit 
town with ^ good will and you can imagine w^ays in wffiich, 
vith exactp the right kind of corslet, such a thing might 
onceivably; happen : for of course the poets who recited 
he Iliad \|ould never leave a stark naked impossibility. 
)nly the tliorex can never be the real metal breastplate of 
whpdiv xakkeoOoipriKoiv, But how much simpler it w^ould 
)e with that thorex-line away! It occurs thus, making 
Iways the same kind of difficulty, four times. 

There is a|. arrow in A134 ff. wffiose performances are described 
,t great lepgth, and very puzzling they are. Pandarus had 

I 

^ r 358, r|riK; H 252, Hector: cf. A 436, Sokos; and A 136, 
lenelaus. I | 

: ^ vp^peiffTo, I waB presBod,’ or ‘ driven with woiglit to piawv rrjs TrXrjy^i 
ftpaSrjXot rod p-fj/xaros, ^Sc}lol. BL. 
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shot at Menelaus and Athena was protecting him. She 
brushed the arrow aside 

And herself directed it where the clasps of his girdle 

All-golden joined and a double protection met ifc. 

Down dropped the bitter arrow on the fixed girdle, 

And on through the cunning girdle it flew, 

[And it drove heavily through the richly-wrought corslet] 

And through the mitre which he wore to protect his flesh, 
a fence against darts. 

Which was his greatest defence ; right on through that it v cut, 

And just grazed the man’s flesh, &c. 

Read this without the bracketed line and it is fairly clear, 
We may at worst be a little puzzled by the exact relatioi; 
between the mitre, or waistbelt, and the zoster or girdle 
Later on (185 ff.) Menelaus is reassuring his brother aboul 
the wound : 

The keen bolt did not fix in a vital spot; the flashing 
girdle warded it off, and lower down the loin-cloth anc 
mitre wrought by smiths. 

He makes no mention of any breastplate, but says it wai 
the girdle that saved him ; he is able to say this because 
he has just (v. 151) looked —apparently by pushing back tlr 
\,(Ai—and seen that the string and barbs of the arrow ar, 
outside his flesh. All is reasonably clear. 

But now read the passage with the thorex-line in, and al 
is confusion. The arrow went right through his breastplate 
What did the clasps of the girdle matter if there was a soli' 
metal corslet there ? How could Menelaus see the wound. 
Why is there so much talk about the piercing of the girdh 
and ' the mitre which was his greatest defence ’, and not a wor 
about the much more remarkable piercing of the breastplate ? 

^ Mr. Lang bravely tackles the difficulties of this passage, and offers tl 
explanation that the arrow went, not through the thorex, but between tl 
two parts of the thorex in the narrow open space in front. Athena ha 
in fact, by mistake, directed it to the one dangerous spot! {World of Homi 
p. 76.) 

I cannot hofi^ suspecting that the ixhpr] also is interpolated hero, 
rather, that there has been a contamination of two sources, in one of whi'. 
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Other aHkv aidiiessos occur as one studies the passage : and 
they all diskppear with the removal of one inorganic line. 

These si perpositions of armour upon armour are not 
n^requent ik our MSS. of early Greek poetry, though we must 
always remfember that, if a hard liked to have two versions 
of a description or a metaphor in his private book, it does 
not follow that he used both when he was reciting. One 
small case ^^as noticed by the Alexandrians. We are told of 
the archer Pans in P 17 that he ‘ fought in front, with a pard- 
skin on his s| oulders and a bending bow the natural accoutre¬ 
ment for an- archer, who needs both his hands. Then follow 
the lines j 

yd a siford : and brandishing two' spears tipped with 
Bronze hq was challenging aU the Argives to battle. 

Zenodotus* and perhaps Aristarchus too, deleted lines 18-21. 
!^o doubt rijjhtly. The two spears destroy the picture and 
would preveiit Paris from using his bow. It is interesting 
00 , to see jwhat happens later when Paris has to fight i 
luel in full armour with Menelaus. Ho borrows the necessary 
neastplate |rom Lycaon (P 330-8) and ‘takes* a sword 
aid a spear.. The lines are, as usual, carefully arranged so 
.s to avoid £| direct contradiction with the previous passage, 
)ut Zenodotp was not quite satisfied and made another 
eletion. Wp do not know his reasons : possibly he only 

ir' ” T'' «-vod 

ns'fi u must have been intervening stages between the Mycenacans 
lid the Bronze,Men. It is worth observing that the ^c&siMine in“ 
ight grammati| 3 al awkwardness wherever it occurs : it brino-s in a me 
lanse between h.V and 6 .'. Possible language: but odd that it shouTd 

lavs n ***'* passages the making of the IMrSx 

< cuiiou-sly small part in the Armour-Making, S 478-013 • I 34 lines 

^eh I ■ T ongiually all that mattered mueli. And 

gain t n aoPff r 7 “ to forgot that he has a breastplate, 

gam, in n SOPH., Apollo, by a blow with the flat of his hand makes 
atroclus staggel so that his helmet falls off and ho drops his shield That 

hT wfo armodhim wiili a brJast- 


ate has had to 
HIS, Apollo, als(| 
)s ’AttoWcuu). 


add the disastrous line 804 : ‘ And the Lord, the son of 
unbuckled his breastplate I ’ (lOtrr Aw, 
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meant to delete the sword and spear in one place or tlie other 
But we see his method, and can make out from it how an ancient 
bard or editor avoided contradictions. ^ ^ 

A very clear superposition can be seen in Hesiod s Shiel o 
Heracles [As'pis, 139-320). The shield gives its name to the 
poem, and has 180 lines of description, the rest of the aocoutre- 
mentsixteen. But this is not all. Apparently in the groundwork 
of the poem the hero had a Mycenaean shield for practically his 
uliole defence. Then, as in Achilles’ case (see note. p. 179), 
other amour is added. But Heracles in tradition was repre¬ 
sented not only as a hoplite; he was also an archer, also a 
korunetes or club-bearer. Consequently m Hesiod ( 
122-38) he wears, all at the same time, greaves, breastplate, 
and helmet; an iron club ; a quiver and arrows ; a spear, anc 


a Mycenaean shield 1 . -i i 

Before leaving this subject, there are two points we shouk 
notice for the sake of their historical signifleanoe. in tin 
first place, while the breastplate and sliield have been imertec 
almost all through the Iliad, there is no clear trace of thci, 
in the Holoneia (K) nor yet in the Odyssey. K, we law 
reason to believe, was a separate poem and not inserted ii 
the Iliad till a late date; how late we shall discuss m chapter xi 
The breastplate-inserter would seem to have done his wor) 
before K was incorporated. In the Odi/ssei/, there was c 
course less reason to revise the armour, as the military mteres 
is much slighter than in the Iliad. But this absence of th 
breastplate is another instance of the fact we have notice 
before, that the Odyssey seems to have, been altogether les 
worked over, expurgated, and elaborated than what man 
books stUl persist in calling without qualification the old* 

The second point is an observation on the epic stylc^ Tl 
introduction of the breastplate, on almost any concer 
able theory, makes, not indeed an absurdity, but at least son 
awkwardness, some blurring of Ihe presentation. The confi 
Sion of two styles of fighting does the same. What we ha^ 
to realize is that, hke most ancient poetry, the lhad piodue 
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tizes them tv H,« _,__^/o‘'^ioyclo. itratherhypno- 
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f„ r» ■;» “»*p*« -. 


foT. 4 - 1 . I . —xxiurt? in aeiaii in chanter ix • 

StL liri.- ? i'-’ "" til® conventional 

i,aV.-f n f ^ otijcct® of interest have descriptive adieotives 
habitually attached to them, and among such oWets Ire 
course, shields. Now you would expect, if the poet had 

i tile ir/i particular shield was conceived 

aietal targd of'“Grre' “ •! 

fo Thetf ' h J’PP?’ ‘ or"‘'reacit; 

^re o TlstT , Mycenaean, which 

e tor instance, large enough to cover a man from head 

1 1 ^- ’ or ‘even in every direction ’ or 

ihed or Vssy’—words which at first sight seem to apniv 
hlfth“eT to «j1ow 

llrilf Tkf-'tr "" -ore 

g. T|iat IS the usual way of traditional poetry .2 

Let us briejly run through some other cases where the 
anging custops of different ages have left their marks unon 

in”’-a" 

x^vations hap produced no iron at Mycenae, and only two 
; lumps at Troy. No weapons of iron have been L.nd 

‘ ’"''■ro*’’ it'Tv; 

iSee -lecture TX on this point. 
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VT BRONZE AND IRON : BURIAL 

after his death, Achilles himself was not burned till the 
eighteenth {U 31, 413, 665, 785 : co 65). Surely those facts 
come from a pme when embalming was practised. The actual 
word which i meant ‘preserve’ or ‘embalm’ {rapxveiv) is 
used in Homer to denote the ordinary burying of burned 
ashes. This is a clear case of survival, though sometimes, 
from its veryfinappositeness to mere burial, the word gathered 
to itself a m Aaphorical suggestion of ‘ preserving ’ the dead 
man’s memojry. ‘ His brethren and kindred will preserve 
him with a mound and a pillar : for that is the honour of 
the dead ’ (O 456, 674). The honey once used for embalming 
is still vagufely associated with the last rites, though its 
meaning has been forgotten. When Ratroclus was burned 
upon a pyre they set leaning against the bier two great jars 
of honey and unguents (T 170). And Achilles himself was 
burned ‘ in rfiiment of the gods and plenteous unguents and 
sweet honey ’ (oj 67). The honey and unguents were useless : 
but man was reluctant to stint his beloved dead of any 
honour that he had once given him. 

There is aj very interesting development in the forms of 
worship. Thje oldest Greek worship, like the Semitic, seems 
bo have had po temples and no graven images. You did not 
mgke a god^ at leas^npt consciously. You found him : found 
him dwelling in some strange rock, some ancient tree, in the 
water that came from unknown depths and made the earth 
fertile. You found him in the pillar that supported your 
dwelling, but might fall, if angered ; in the battle-axe that 
fought for you so bravely, but might at any moment wilfully 
break or miss its aim or turn in jmur hand and betray you.^ 
And where you found him you worshipped, and gave him 
sacrifice. Hence come the ‘ pillars and high places ’, the 
Hebrew hdmoth, and Greek homoi. At later stages you marked 
off a little sjace around the divine object as specially sacred 

^ See especially Evans, Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult, in J. H. S. xxi; 
R. Smith, Religihn of Semites, pp, 97, 135, &c. ; W. M. Ramsay on Anatolian 
Religion in Dictl Bihl., extra volume. Of course the combination of ‘ ani- 
Donic ’ and ‘ icoijic ’ forms is common in later Greek religion ; Prolegomena, 
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or haunted : this was a Temmos, a Precinct. Later still, as 
the faithful proceeded to make offerings to the god at this 
J)recinct, you must needs have a resident priest to act as 
caretaker; and eventually, since, in spite of all the most 
appalling curses on sacrilege which society could devise, the 
offerings, hung on the tree or set in the crannies of the rock, 
became too great a temptation to passers-by, it was best in 
the end to build a properly walled house for the god and his 
belongings to dwell in. How the images of the god arose it 
is not clear. Dr. ReicheU believed that in general thrones 
came before images. You found on some rock or high place 
some sign of the god’s habitation, a place where he sat oi 
stepped or the like. You improved the seat for him ; in youi 
temple you made a still better seat, and eventually you put 
an image of the god himself to sit there. The image would 
always serve an important purpose. For the very simplest 
way of getting a god to do something was to have an image 
of him and make the image do it. The chief difficulty lies 
perhaps in the transition from the real fetish to the mere 
imitation or image. I find it difficult to see how a purely 
artificial image can originally have been worshipped except 
as an imitation of something already known or supposed 
to exist. Our early Greeks, driven out and cut ofi from then 
natural holy places, would be reduced to making with theii 
own hands imitations of the god whom they had left 
behind. 

Now it is clear that during the greater part of the Iliac 
and Odyssey worship is carried on at High Places or altars 
in the open air. ‘ We were gathered round a spring by the 
holy altars, under a beautiful plane-tree, where bright watei 
ran ’ : so says the Iliad of the sacrifice at Aulis, where appeared 
the wonder of the birds and the snake (B 305, cf. © 238 f.) 
So in the Odyssey 162) the sight of Nausicaa reminds 
Odysseus of the young palm-tree which he saw ‘ groudn^ 
beside Apollo’s altar ’ at Delos. It did not grow indoors. Yor 
hear normally not of the Temple of any god, but of the ‘ v^er} 
^ VorJielhnische Gotterculte, 
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beautiful oak of aegis-bearing Zeus ’ (E 693,11 60, ^ 328, r 297): 
of ‘ Athene’s grove beside the way, all of poplars ; and spring 
water runs t wough it, and meadow-land is all around ’ (f 291) : 
of a grove of Poseidon, a grove and altars of the Nymphs 
(B 606, i 200, p 210 : cf. r 278). 

Then occasionally we hear of a iemenos, a precinct fenced 
ofi from C' )mmon life. We hear twice of the ‘ marble 
threshold of the Archer Apollo in rocky Pytho ’ (I 404, 6 80) : 
and lastly, s|)me seven times in all, we hear of definite temples. 
In Z there |s a full description not only of a temple and the 
worship the|ein, but of a definite seated statpe of the goddess 
Athena, on ^vhose knees a robe is to be laid, as was done at 
the Panathinaea. Is not that a ritual centuries later, one 
asks, than tfie sacrifice by the spring at Aulis ? And observe 
a curious point. Chryses, in the first book of the Iliad, is 
a very anticpie figure, not exactly a priest, but rather a pro¬ 
fessional ‘cursing-man’, or areter, like Balaam, son of Beor, 
in the Book of Numbers. And naturally, when he performs 
his sacrifice, lie does so (A 446 fi.) at an altar in the open 
air. Yet in the introductory prologue he is made to cry to 
his Mouse-Qod witli the appeal, ‘ If ever I roofed for thee 
a gracious fiemple ’ (A 39). It is the same phenomenon 
which we poticed in the case of the armour. The writer 
of that line* did not observe that in his original there had 
been no teifiple, only an altar. To him an altar implied a 
temple, so He took the temple for granted. 

It is the sjime with another social change, affecting marriage 
customs. Ip the primitive ages of Greece, as Aristotle has 
remarked {Pol. 1268 b), ‘ men carried weapons and bought 
their women from one another.’ That is, the suitor paid 
a price, nof’mally calculated in oxen, to the father of the 
bride, who |hus became her husband’s property. In classical 
Greece the Wstom was just the opposite. The father gave 
a sum of money with his daughter to induce the suitor to 
marry her. f Speaking very broadly, this means that in the 


early times Hliere were not enough women for the marriage 
market, in Ihe later times too many. It would seem that the 
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first custom arose in an age wlien, owing to dire poverty and 
continual wars, men hesitated a good deal about rearing their 
children at all, and especially were reluctant to burden them¬ 
selves with daughters. There is something touching in the 
frequency with which during the heroic times you find names 
of women compounded from hous^ an ox. Oxen were the 
gold currency of the time, and these names seem perhaps to 
express the excuse which the parents made to themselves for 
venturing to rear the useless female child. The real reason 
was simply that they could not bear to kill it. But they 
would never allege that. It is not the way with the human 
race to avow such motives. We are much too shy. No 
doubt their neighbours and the less agreeable of their elder 
relatives considered it extravagant of them, foolishly senti¬ 
mental or ostentatious. Well, maybe it was : but after all 
perhaps the girl would bring in a good price some day : so 
they called her Alphesiboia, winner of kine, Phereboia, bringer- 
in-of-kine, Polyboia, wm'th many kine^ or Stheneboia, Periboia, 
Eeriboia, Meliboia, and the rest of the names. 

Now the poems as a rule maintain this older conception 
of the marriage bargain. Hector bore his bride ‘ out from 
the halls of Eetion, when he had paid countless bride-gifts ’ 
(X 472). Iphidamas was slain before he brought home his 
bride, and ‘ had no joy of her, though he gave a great price ’ 
(A 243). Othryoneus, the suitor of Cassandra, gave his 
services in the war instead of a bride-gift (N 366 : cf. A 289). 
Hephaistos in the Odyssey, when Aphrodite is false to him, 
vows that he will keep her in prison till her father returns 
all the bride-gifts, ‘ yea, all that I put in his hand for the 
sake of his dog-faced maiden ’ {Q 319). There are special 
cases where the opposite practice is mentioned. Old Altes 
gave a great dower to his daughter Laothoe when she married 
(X 51). Agamemnon, among the gorgeous gifts with which he 
vainly sues Achilles, offers to give him one of his daughters, 
not only without exacting a bride-gift, but giving her a dowr}- 
as well (I 146 if.). There is also an intermediate stage in^ 
which the gifts are paid, not to the bride’s father, but to 
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the . bride , lerself.i They seem tiot so much a real gift as 
a proof of the suitor’s power to maintain a wife. 

Now, so! far, the evidence might be interpreted in either 
of two waj's. It might denote a long progress of time during 
which cusloms changed, or it might point merely to an age 
of transition in which all three customs existed simultaneously. 
Two passages in a late part of the Odyssey decide the question 
(jS 194, a !i78). ' Let Telemachus bid his mother go back to 

her faliieri house. And the folk there shall make a marriage- 
1 feast and:furnish eedna in plenty, such as are meet to go 
with a dear daughter.’ A dowry is meant; but the word 
used is him, ‘ bride-gift.’ The writer of the lines was accus¬ 
tomed to* the later practice of (}>€pv')] or ‘Trpo((, 'dowry,’ 
and mistJok the meaning of kbva because he had forgotten 
the custom (cf. also /3 53). 

It is the same with the question of the Homeric house. 
One reasdn for the divergent theories of scholars about that 
elusive oljject has been that they tried to work with only 
one form ]oi house, and therejye really at leastjh^^, The 
house of Odysseus at the end in the Battle with the Suitors 
stands by itself. It is a Mycenaean palace, not unlike Tiryns, 
as Prof, ilyres has shoAvn.^ But the normal house of both 
the Iliad and Odyssey is quite difierent. There seem to have 
been tAvo‘ types of house in the Aegean in early times, the 
Cretan or So uther n palace and the Hellenic or Northern one- 
roomed ^ Megaron The Cretan palace^nsists of countless 
rooms leading one out of the other, and a whole structure so 
complicaied that it has perhaps given rise to the story of the 
labyrinth. Its main rooms tended to have the entrance door 
or doors on the long wall of the room so that the southern 
sun came in through the broad opening. Consequently they 

1 C 159 ’ ci Schol. n 178: also cf. Aesell. Prom. 559 Uvois aya 7 es 
‘llmovav Tineouv. The code of Hammurabi has marks of an intermediate 
stage, practically equivalent to this. The suitor paid a briUe-price to the 
fatL, ani the father also gave a dowry which normally included the 

Aeturn of fthe bride-price, but did not always do so. bee Ham. liJ, 

163, 164. f ^ _ 

2 j, //. If., vol. XX, and Monro’s Odyssey, Appendix VI. 
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had no fireplace.’* The Hellenic hoiLse was like a modern 
shed or a Greek temple in antis, an oblong bnilding with 
a door at the narrow end, a porch in front, and a fireplace 
in the centre of the big hall, which was called megaron or 
thalamos. In the palaces of Greece proper, Mj^cenae, Tiryns, 
and Arne in Lake Copais, this northern megaron has been 
combined with the ‘ labyrinthine ’ scheme of the Cretan 
palaces. But in the Iliad and Odyssey the houses are nor¬ 
mally one-room halls. The master and mistress live in the 
megaron in the daytime and sleep there at night; strangers 
are invariably given a bed in the porch just outside the front 
door. That is where Telemachus is put when staying with 
Nestor and with Menelaus (y 395-406, 5 296-307) ; Odysseus 
with Alcinous (i? 228-347), and when he is a stranger in his 
own house (d 1 ) ; Priam with Achilles (O 643-50). Grown- - 
up sons and daughters have separate ‘ halls ’ or tJialamoi built 
for them close by (y 413, (3 2-5). When Hector goes to find 
Paris in his thalamos (Z 321 ff.), he finds Paris cleaning his 
armour, and Helen with her handmaids spinning, all in the 
same room ; and the room is certainly the place where Helen' 
and Paris slept. When the gods are summoned to Hephae-' 
stus house, they stand in the porch and see from there his 
bed with chains like spider-webs drawn round it (0 304, 325). 
And Alcinous speaks of the night being long ; Ht is not yet' 
time to sleep in the hall ’ {\ 373 ). 

That is the normal Homeric practice. But there are other 
passages where the master and mistress have a separate bed¬ 
room away from the hall; Penelope, in particular, and certain ^ 
young girls dwell in ‘ vnll-wrought upper-chambers h And 
here, as before, the poet who brings in the later use does- 
not notice that he is contradicting an earlier use. So Helen 
and Menelaus go to rest in the usual way ^ in the inward 
part of the lofty hall ’; but in the morning Helen comes out 
of her ‘ fragrant high-roofed bower ’ (5 304, 310,121). In the 
case where Achilles puts the aged Priam to sleep in the porch, 

There is a central hearth in the second city at Troy—perhaps owing to the 
climate, perhaps to some exceedingly early influx of Northerners. 
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THE ILIAD AS A TRADITIONAL BOOK 

i III. PECULIARITIES 

While I was trying in niy fourtk lecture to draw a general 
coniparisoH between the Hebrew traditional history and the 
Creek epic as regards their manner of growth, an objection 
may have occurred to some of my hearers,, The objects 
compared lire too unlike. The Bpok of Genesis or of Judges 
is essentially a chronicle, a prose record of traditional history, 
narrated a;s far as possible in order of time, year after year, 
generation; after generation. The Iliad jx definite poem, 
composed with great artistic elaboration for an artistic end, 
beginning'in the middle of the action, and leading up to 
a skilfully prepared climax. Its methods are t.he methods not 
of conscientious pillar-to-post chronicle, but of artistic fiction. 
The time of its main action amounts to some four days.^ 

This is-true; and before going further we should try 
to realize kow the difference has come about. Both books, 
I believe, are made from the same raw material, but they 
have developed it in different ways. In the simplest form of 
the saga there were probably elements of both prose and 
poetry—^poetry where you happened to find it, in lyrics or 
ballads, and prose to fill in the facts. We find that style of 
composition in the Book of Judges and some Icelandic sagas. 
But Hebi^w poetry, as it developed afterwards, is too im¬ 
patient afid emotional to narrate history. And in a book 
Ike Judges poetry has been conquered by prose. The saga 
lias been developed, to the best of the writer’s power, into 
i systematic prose history, chronologically arranged and 
: ' More oAotly, four days of aghting followed by Lweuty-two of funeral. 
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edited with a view to religious instruction. In the Greek 
saga, on the other hand, poetry had things its own way. 
Greek poetry developed special forms for telling continuously 
the deeds of the past. And it told them as it pleased. The 
versified chronicle became more and more of a poem and less of 
a history. It meant no harm ; but it had in it from the first 
a dangerous and unprincipled element, the poet’s sense of 
beauty, which in that particular soil grew, and overpowered 
in numberless elusive ways the honest spirit of chronicle. 

The early French epics were mostly known by the name of 
Chansons de Oeste, that is, apparently, Songs of Gesta or 
Deeds. This plural Gesta was often used in the title of historical 
books, like Gesta Francorum, which was interpreted to mean 
History of the Franks, as though ‘ Gesta ’ as a feminine singular 
was equivalent to ‘ History ’. The Epics were Songs of History.' 
The poet lound^ his material sometimes in traditions and 
popular songs, sometimes in the direct prompting of monks 
v ho read or showed him their chronicles.^ Probably some 
similar origin should be assumed for most of our Greek epic 
remains ; but, here as elsewhere, the great difficulty is tlial 
our record begins so late. We have none of the raw materials 
ieft; w^e have only finished poems or fragments of finished 
poems. But it is worth while spending a feiv minutes in trying 
to think out something of the processes of manufacture. 

Suppose, for instance, that some early editor of the Bool 
of Judges had been not a scribe or priest, but a Homeric' 
bard or rhapsode, how might he have treated his material ? ' 
Our Book of Judges consists mainly of the exploits of foui 
Judges or Heroes who delivered Israel from oppression* 
Ehud of Benjamin, who slew Eglon, King of Moab ; Barah 
of the northern tribe of Naphtali, who defeated Sisera, the 
general of Jabin, King of Hazor, and vhose story contains th< 

^ See Les Legendes epiqiies, Jiecherches sur la formation des Chansons d 
Geste, par J. Bedior. Paris, 1908. Also La Naissance de la Chanson de Geste, b' 

J. Flach, Journal des Savants, vii (1909),—Did the phrase ‘reriim gostarur 
scriptor ’ = ‘ writer of chronicles help in the change of meaning of ‘ gostes ’ 

“ if I ronomber rightIj, the old scholar Joshua Barnes did actuall 
make a Latin epic out of the Book of Judges. 
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si)lendid son^; of DebQrali; Gideon of Abiezer in Mcanasseh, 
wlio overthrow the Midianites j and Jephthah of Gilead, 
who smote Ammon and sacrificed his daughter. There is 
rdded to these an account of Samson, who did not exactly 
ieliver his pjople, and was rather a ‘ strong man ’ of folk-lore 
}han a judge* ; and an appendix on the sins and destruction 
)f the tribe hi Benjamin. There are also brief mentions of 
jeven other !judges who are little more than names. This 
'aw material is worked up into an appearance of continuous 
listory witll fixed, though fictitious, dates and a special 
eligious moral. 

Now whali would a Homeric bard have done with it 
Je would, wfe may suppose, select a hero and a centi*e for his 
)oem. The ehoice would lie between three heroes : Gideon, 
vho has threfe chapters devoted to him, besides a long account 
if the doings of his son; Jephthah, who has two chapters 
nd a fine tragic story ; and Samson, who has four chapters, 
low my instinct tells me that he would not choose Samson : 
nd to choose Jephthah would lead at once to a human 
rcrifice in the front plane of the story. It follows that he 
'^ould probably choose Gideon. Then he would consider 
ow to draw into his poem as much as possible of the rest of 
le book. He certainly must not lose the Song of Deborah, 
)r instance.^ Looking through the record, he would find that 
b a certaiif point (vi. 34 f.) ‘ Gideon blew a trumpet and 
ibiezer wal gathered together after him. And he sent 
lessengers ihroughout all Manasseh . . . and unto Asher and 
nto Zebulun and unto Naphtali; and they came up to 
leet him.' There is an opening. When the herald went to 
aphtali, we should be told, he spoke to the men of Naphtali, 
id the men of Naphtali wavered, and did not wish to join 
le war. They feasted and bade their minstrel sing to them, 
nd an ol(| minstrel—in Greek saga he would be a blind 
instrel—came and smote his harp and sang the Song of 
eborah, how Jabin the Syrian had oppressed Israel; how 
arak awol:e and led his captivity captive ; how Deborah 
ose, a mo }her in Israel; how the river Kishon swept them 

1835 N 
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away, the ancient river, the river Kishon. So the princes of 
Naphtali were reminded of the great deeds of their forefathers 
and came in their strength to fight for Gideon. All the Song 
of Deborah will come straight in. 

The story of Ehud, again; it is easy to get that told by 
some Benjamite. Then the great story of Jephthah must 
not be omitted. It only needs a little boldness. When the 
embassy comes to the men of Gilead, we shall be told, theii 
aged chieftain, Jephthah, is bowed with grief and cannot 
join Gideon himself, because he is not yet purified from 
the slaying of his daughter. He or another Gileadite tell^ 
the story, and he sends his followers with a blessing. Th( 
only real difficulty lies in the dates. Very unfortunately 
Jephthah- seems to have been later than Gideon.. If th< 
chronology is firmly established, our bard will have to brin| 
in a prophet who can foretell Jephthah’s story. But if th* 
chronology is not beyond dispute, or if our poet feels that 
be the facts as they may, the poem will be much the bette 
for the change, he will ignore the dates and let the Muse hav 
her way. 

And Samson ? Well, one of two things must be done 
Either we will leave Samson entirely aside, to be celebrated i. 
separate lays of his own, or, if we must cover that piece c 
history too, we may have some character like Nestor in th 
Cypria and Iliad, like Menelaus in the Odyssey, who can mak 
a digression and tell the whole story. Gideon’s father, Joasl 
might do, or his armour-bearer, Purah. Joash can regret ths^ 
men are not now as they once were, when he was youn 
and was entertained at Zorah by Samson ; Samson, son c 
Manoah, who ... Or he can warn some young man to I 
prudent, lest he should fall like Samson, who ... ’ 

And for the rest of the Judges, I believe that a Greek bare 
such as the authors of the Cypria, would have got them a 
in. The wise Joash would denounce the weakness of tl 
present race of men, how unlike to Shamgar, the son of Anap 
who smote with an ox-goad six hundred Philistines ! ( 
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Gideon, in a ijreat speech refusing to bow down to Baal, would 
explain that nothing would induce him to do so, not all the 
riches of Jah^ the Gileadite, who gave to his thirty sons thirty 
cities and set them to ride upon thirty asses : not.all the still 
vaster wealt i of Abdon the son of Hillel. And so on. 

As a charxcteristic of the Hellenic races, in contrast with 
the Hebrew, this tendency to work up tradition into an 
artistic and,poetical form is of great significance. And. it 
.does add one more to the already numerous forces which 
turn all legendary history away from the path of truth.^ 

If you take!up the Iliad as a record of history, you will soon 
put it dow|i as so much mere poetry. But if you read it 
as fiction, you will at every page be pulled up by the feeling 
that it is not free fiction. The poet does not invent whatever 
he likes. Ije believes himself to be dealing with real events 
and real people, to be recording and explaining things that 
have value only, or primarily, because they are supposed to be 
true. And again, when you come to the passages that, do 
not represent real tradition but merely serve to join or to 
introduce parts that originally did not belong together, yoit^ 
will inevitably be struck by the extreme reluctance of the 
Homeric poets to trust long to their own invention. It is 
one of the things that most irritates an ordinary modern 
reader in the analysis of the Iliad or Odyssey, to be forced 
bo observe: how the later poets or editors, those responsible 
for a or 0, for example, will go to any lengths in patching 
up centos ^of old lines, taken from the most varying places, 
catlper thah invent new lines. It was not the business of a bard 
bo invent.^ It was his business to know, by information from 
}he"lduses' or elsewhere, the history of the past, and to tell it 
:o his new audience accurately, word for word, as the Muses 
lad told it to him. Even in the case of new songs, which 
laturally ;had their attraction, the poet’s praise is that he 
mows them and tells them accurately. ‘ Accurately ^ ’ 
Fell, Uaara ; each detail vividly and clearly, so that 

1 Of. note on p. 216, below. 

N 2 
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3^011 fee] it must come straight from the Muses. The imagina¬ 
tion which he puts into it is merely one of his best means of 
persuading people that it is true. 

(.1 suspect that the element of conscious fiction comes in 
first of all in the formulae of transition and introduction. 
The writer of Z, for instance, makes Glaucus tell to Diomedes 
during a battle the whole story of Bellerophon. That is 
merely his way of getting the history of Bellerophon told. 
He does mean that the story is true; but he does not in 
the least mean to assert that Glaucus actually told it on such 
an occasion.i.^ It would probably be a very complicated 
business to unravel in the Iliad what the reader is meant to 
take as history, and what is merely the device of the poet for 
convenience in narrative or for dramatic effect. And 1, 
fancy that the instinct of most readers will general^ lead them 
right without any rules. The important thing is that there 
are real masses of supposed historical truth, somehow con¬ 
nected together, and beautified as the}’' pass, by the processes 
of fiction. The main basis is not fiction, but traditional 
histor}^ A clear proof of this lies, I think, in the general 
agreement as to statements of important fact between all our 
different sources of tradition ; the wide range of epic or quasi¬ 
epic poems ascribed to Homer, Hesiod, Stesichorus, and others, 
and even, where we can get them, the local legends attached 
to temples and oracles. The differences between these 
various sources are of course large and numerous; but the 
underlying consensus of statement quite unmistakable. And 
its significance can only be minimized by adopting a theory 
which was universally prevalent a few decades ago, but 
vhich in our present knowledge can only be described as 
desperately improbable. According to this theory, there is 
really in Greece no traditional history at all : the Iliad and 
Odyssey are two primaeval works of fiction, preserved as if 
were by miracle from pre-historic times ; and all the othei 
epic tradition is made up out of these two books by th€ 

1 We happen to know that some ancient critics said the whole incideni 
belonged to another place ; presumably they were following their M8S. 
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deductions, Initations. and inventions of ingenious commen- 

C?n"sonie cases this process has no doubt occurred In 
oLrs it mat have occurred. Eor instance there 
the sixth century a tradition of a marriage between 
and the youlige^t daughter of Nestor. Polycaste. Now m the 
Odyssey, whfen Telemaohus goes to Nestor s ^ 

is put in charge of him and, after the custom of the age 
gives him a bath. Did the poet of the J ^ 

tradition ? Did he perhaps know people who claimed descen 

did the poet of the Odyssey mean nothing 
mentioned this one daughter by name, and put T 
in her charge, and is the supposed tradition a mere embroidej 
worked up^ from that accidental mention ? In that case 
I hesitate t|. decide. But in the great mass of cases one cannot 
hesitate^ the existence of a real saga behind any particulai 
treatment of it forces itself upon almost every ^ 

a matter of fact, the Iliad and Odyssey not only refer to othei 
legends as already existing and treated by other poets ; tl^at 
every one admits; ^ but they often in their digressions tell 
stories in a form vihich clearly suggests recapitulation or 
allusion. They imply the existence elsewlmre of a ® ^ 

poetical treatment of the same subject Take, foi mstan •, 
the story of Bellerophon in IlM Z. The queen, Anteia, her 
love bdng rejected, falsely accuses Bellerophon to her 
husband. , (Z 165.) 

So she spoke, and fury seized theming for the thing he 
heard Slay him he would not; he had aidos of th 
in his heart. But he would send him to Lycia, and gave 
to Ln grisly signs, which he wrote inside a folded tablet, 
mam* lie-destroying things, and bade him show them o 

his wife’s fatherbhat he might perish. And he went to 

Lycia under the blameless guiding of the g^s. Md when 
he clme to Lycia and the flowing Xanthus, the king of 
broal Lycia honoured him with open heart • ^ 

- V feasted him, and nine oxen he slew. But when 


days 
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™sy-fingered dawn appeared, then he quos- 
XI"- he brought 

btth divgTnd «.“fif “Infri Sm 

a SuUoX “,^he midst a She-goat, breathing out^ 

kint'o°fV“^ ®®h®''°Phon surmounts all his trials; the 

ng of Lycia repents and gives him his daughter in marriage 
He seems to be on the point of living happily ever after. * 

aW tW p/' then verilv 

ong the Plain of Wandering alone he wandered eatino- 
his own heart, avoiding the footfall of man. ’ ® 

What does it all mean ? Is that the way to tell a new 
story unknown to your hearers ? One wants more explana- 
Hon all througln What ‘ blameless guiding of the gods’ led 
Bellerophon to Lycia ? What ‘signs of the gods’ shoived 
him how to slay the Chimaera ? i Above all how did he 
become hated of all the gods ’, and go Meandering ? And 

lit 7^ 1 plain that the 

poet of Z IS in the first place referring to an existing legend 

no™ T e^stbig 

poem . And what can that poem have been ? Bellerophon 

was a Cormtoian hero. So that when we find that there did 

and attributed to one Eumelus of Corinth, which is on general 
pounds the obvious source for any Corinthian traditions, 
ne naturally conjecture that this is probably the source of 
our particular digression. °* 

Let us follow this conjecture further. Shortly before this 
Bellerophon passage there comes in the Iliad (Z 130 if.) 
ano ler igression, telling how Lycurgus, King of Thrace, 
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came to an 


evil end because he ‘ fought with the gods ’ in 
resisting Dknysus, and the gods hated him. The }passago 
troubles co nmentators because Homer usually ignores 
Dionysus. As Dr. Leaf says, 'Dionysus is an absolute 
stranger to the Homeric pantheon.’ If we look into the 
scholia we fipd that the story of Lycurgus resisting the god 
Dionysus w|s told by Eumelus of Corinth in the ' Europia 
The Europid, or ' Verses about Europa are presumably the 
parts of the Corinthiaca or general Corinthian traditions 
which dealt with Europa. The same source which we sus- 
pected for Bellerophon! Evidently Homer—if we may so 
name the poet of Z—since he was using the Europia for the 
story *of Bellerophon, took the Dionysus-Lycurgus story 
from them ht the same time. And he speaks, you remember, 
of Bellerophon also being hated of all the gods. That also 
has no meaning where it stands in the Iliad. Apparently 
in the original Bellerophon came in a list of such people, 
following u|)on Lycurgus. Lycurgus was hated of the gods 
and went blind : ' Bellerophon also ’ was hated of the gods, 
and went mad. It is all clear. If anything were needed to 
make it clearer still, it would be that the Verses of Eumelus . 
arc quoted as the earliest known authority for the story of the 
Argo and Medea ^ and the composer of our Odijssey speaks of 
the Argo as a subject of which ' all minds are full ’. 

1 e. g. by Schol. Find. 01 xiii. 74; Scbol. Ap. Rhod. iii. 1372 (six lines 
directly borrekvod from Eumelus); Paus. ii. 3. 10. That is, the most 
authoritative form of the Medea-Argo epic in Alexandrian times and later 
was the Corinthian epic of ‘ Eumelus \ It is the habit of the Grammatici to 
quote the earfiest authority they can End. ‘ Eumelus ’ is, so to speak, the 
‘ Homer ’ of the Corinthian-argonautic traditions. So far as we can guess at 
the date of arty personal ‘ Eumelus ’ he would seem to be a Homer according 
to Nitzsoh, hot a Homer according to Hermann—i. e. not the original 
inventor but the late perfector of a floating epic tradition. The Corinthiaca 
had a most interesting history and well deserve a new monograph One can 
trace in them ( 1 ) old mythical material; ( 2 ) the fables genei*aind by the 
earliest exploring voyages to the NE. ; (3) a gatheringmp and development 
hf these legeilds in Corinth as a centre ; (4) late re-editmg and abridgement 

such as occurred to the poems that were made into an epic cycle . Clement 

of Alexandrii {Strom, vi, p. 267, Sylb.) thinks of Eumelus as dhe man 
who made l|o prose epitome then extant of certain epic traditions, boo 
Appendix H. 
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There has been an extraordinary reluctance among scholars 
to look facts like these in the face, or even to understand the 
possibility of their occurring. This comes from two causes. 
Pirst, criticism is still beset by the unfortunate phrase ‘ Cycho 
poets and all the false ideas it connotes. When the Iliad 
and Odyssey had become canonical some scholar unknown 
made a complete ‘ cycle ’ of epic history based primarily 
upon these two poems and, where they failed, on the remains 
of the various old traditional epics.i The phrase ‘ Cyclic 
poets ’ somewhat absurdly suggests that it was the original 
poets themselves who made this ‘ cycle deliberately com- 
pletmg the Iliad and Odyssey. And secondly, Greek scholar¬ 
ship is not yet familiar, as Hebrew isT'Vith theTdSaTrf^' 
traditional book. The truth, as we have already seen, is that 
all these poems or masses of tradition in verse form were 
growing up side by side for centuries. Either could quote' 
or be quoted by the other as easily as the Book of Judges 
could refer to Samuel or Samuel to Judges. Both these books. 
It we are to believe the most careful Biblical scholars, had 
begun to exist by 900 b. c. ; but Judges was only finished 
. a little before 200 B. c., and Samuel not quite finished then. 
Or, to take a much stronger concrete instance, to show how 
complicated this process of mutual quotation may be. Isaiah 
chap, xxxvi-xxxix, i., quite full of quotations, sometimes 
complete, sometimes abridged, from the Second Book of 
Kings (Driver, L. 0. T., p. 227.) On the other hand, the' 
econd Book of Kings quotes not merely Isaiah but the 
much later writer, Jeremiah; and quotes him not directly 
but by way of Deuteronomy. That is, it takes from DeuterJ- 
nomy passages which Deuteronomy has already taken from 
Jeremiah. (Ib. p. 203.) All the great books were growing 
up together, and passages could be repeated from any one to 

other. 


^ n^parovrai OJ.I.OS hic 5ia<p6pa;v rroirjrodv cv o, 

77,1 A770f!as.m OBvssiw, rfj, eh ’ledsT/r, ir mt ini rov 

TpMlxiXOV aivoovi,T 07 srewerai, Pi'oclus apud Phot. Bibl 319 A Hop 

Appendix H, ‘ The Epic Cycle.’ 
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These facts should guard us against two possible miscon¬ 
ceptions. T iey show that the Iliad is not an independent 
work of fictic n, but a Traditional Book, dependent on a living 
saga or tradition. It was meant to be history, or what then 
stood for hisfory. And secondly, that it is not alone among 
such books, i great original copied by a few late and obscure 
imitators, but one among a great number, each embodying 
the traditio|is specially prominent Jn their own circles of 
influence, ai|d all of them freely overlapping and intercom¬ 


municating as the enterprise of a bard or the interest of his 
audience suggested. 

I have Jotted in the margin of my Iliad notes of the prob¬ 
able sources; of the various bits of legend which seem foreign 


to the main story of the Iliad or alien to their immediate 
context. Many of them have been in ancient times or modern 
marked as * spurious ’ or as ‘ interpolated ’—a phrase which 
seems often unerely to mean that the critic wishes a line were 
not there y hen it plainly is. One finds in the first few 
books of ti|e Iliad : first, the Catalogue of ships, belonging 


originally th some Boeotian source, the school of genealogies 
and catalogues. This was known even in antiquity. The 
ancient title of the whole passage was ‘ Boeotia h and it is 
omitted in many But we can see that there was an 

intermediate source before the Catalogue came into the Iliad. 
The tenses'of the verbs and other points of language show 
that the heroes are described, not as already disembarked 
at Troy, biit as in the act of assembling at Aulis. And we 
happen, by the luck of a quotation, to know that there was 
^n old chrclnicle poem, the Cyprian Verses, which narrated at 
length the assembling of the Greeks at Aulis and also contained 


a Catalogue, True, our authority only speaks of a ‘ Catalogue 
of the Trojans such as forms the second part of our Catalogue 
In B. But; to any one who has grasped at all wLat literature ^ 
was in the Mays before the book trade and the reading 
it will seem a strained hypothesis to suggest that a Greek 

i 1 In D, t\tJ, caiid pap. B, among the best ones (Leaf). Mr. x^llen, in his 


neat collatid 


ii, cites an even longer list. 
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bard, reciting to Greeks, would give a catalogue of the 
enemy and leave out his own people,^ We may fairly suppose 
that our Catalogue stood originally in the Cypria. 

In any case, the Catalogue provides us with an instructive 
example of method. AVhateyer the source from which the 
Catalogue comes, the poet of the Iliad, in taking it over, 
has taken over not only the facts hut the actual words, even 
when they did not quite suit their new context. The imper¬ 
fect tenses are certainly not natural as they stand. They are 

left standing because the bard did not think it worth while_ 

or perhaps did not think it right—to rewrite the lines. It is 
exactly like that ' also ’ in the Bellerophon passage. 

It is of course hard to get clear instances of this process of 
verbal borrowing because the poems which served as sources 
are not extant. But sometimes w^e get a glimpse of one. 
Eor instance, in the fifth book (E 385 ft.) there is a list of the 
injuries done to gods by men, especially by Heracles, which 
seems to be taken from the Heracleia (cf. especially 403 f., with 
Leaf’s note). We happen to have a quotation from the 
Heracleia, as composed and re-formed in the sixth century by 
Panyassis, the uncle of Herodotus, and the quotation has 

" See Wilamowitz, Homerische Untersuchungen, p. 374. Was this cataloffue 
materially different from ours ? It would appear not, because it is never 
to my knowledge cited by the ancients against our Catalogue. That is it 
was roughly identical with our Catalogue, and the Alexandrians, on their 
usual theory, assumed that of vedjrepoi had taken it from the Iliad The’ 
Catalogue in Eur. Iph. Aul. 164-302 is, of course, abbreviated from some 
older source, and that source seems to be the Cypria rather than B. First 
the ships are there described at Aulis; Protesilaus is alive and so is Palamedes 
(195 9); there is a reference to the Judgement of Paris (181) • all these 
points would come straight from the Gypria, they would imply conscious 
change if the source was B. Also, it is very interesting that the problem 
how to harmonize the positions of Adrastus and Agamemnon—one being 
as Mulder puts it (p. 60 ff._), the great king of Argos in the Thebais, the other 
m the Iliad or Achilleis —is solved in a different way from that folbwed by‘ 

B. In B Agamemnon leads his forces from Mycenae and ‘ Sicyon where in 
the beginning Adrastus had been king’ (B 570); in Iph. Aul.2QQ Agamem- 
non leads the ships of Mycenae, ‘ and with him was Adrastus, as a friend with 
a friend. (The emendation dSeA^oy is a wilful refusal of light.) The 
question we cannot answer is how far the MSS. of the Catalogue may have 
varied in Euripides’ day. (This is independent of the problem raised in 
chapter xi, p. 314.) 
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a, startling verbal and rliythmioal similarity witli this passage 
m E. If ilie imssage in E could be original there, then 
Ranyassis ringht have been merely imitating E ; but the 
passage evidently is not original in E. Presumably Panyassis 
and the author of E are both adapting the same passage in 
an older form of the Heracleia.^ 


Another ipteresting reference to the Heracleia is in The 
Tricking of Zeus (a 249-69), where Sleep mentions how Hera 
once before, in the matter of Heracles, bribed him to put his 
spell upon Zeus and how he suffered for it; another, very 
cfear, m T 9fi-136. Similarly a passage in A 370-400 about 
the doings of Tydeus in Thebes during the war of The Seven 
IS clearly, one may almost say undisguisedly, abbreviated from 
the Theban epic tradition. We hear of it, or of different parts 
A It, under the names of Thebais, Oedipodeia and Epigonoi.2 
.See Leaf on E 392.) In the sixth book we have the large 
and^ beautiful passages already spoken of, derived from the 
Oonnffuaca. - Other passages seem to be derived from the 
-^ypria, the Little Iliad, and the Sack of Ilion, the so-called 
\ethiopis, the Argonautica, the .Battles of the Gods and Titans, 

^ The lines ari in the Iliad, 385, 392, 395 : 

‘'Apyjs,^ ore [xiv ""Htos feparepos r 
tA^ r ’'Upt), Ue fxiv /eparepds irdis 

§ Aidrjs €v Toiai TreXojpios u>/cbv biarov, 

eSre ajvTOs dvrjp ktK, 

.11 Panyassis, fr.T6 : 


tA^ ArjfiT/TTjp, tAiJ Se fiXvTbs dp,(piyv^eis, 

T\tj ds Uoaeiddojv, tKtj S’ dpyvpdro^os ’AttSWojv, 
avdpl napd durjrm $7]T(vefxcv ds hvtavTov. 

''Apr^s vvb irarpos dvdyny. 

Since my firs| edition this subject has been brilliantly treated by Mulder 
^uellen der 1909. He thinks the influence of the Thebais very much 
greater than I h|ve suggested; Diomedes is a replica of Tydeus, and that 
s why he suddejily becomes protagonist of the Greeks in El-because the 
.ccount of Tydeps, the normal protagonist of the Thebais, is bodily trans- 
erred to him. Mulder even thinks that his ‘Homer’ took all his siege- 
Theban Siege-poem, and combined it with an 
MAchillets m ;|iich there was no siege. Hence the Greeks in Homer are 

)oth Argeioi ai|d ‘ Achaioi ’ ; Achaioi, because that is the name of Achilles’ 

pf the AchiUeis ; Argeioi because it was the Argeioi who 
I will not here criticize these suggestions. 


ueu, the Greeks 
losieged Thebes. 
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the Naupactia or Aetolian verses, and a rather obscure set 
of poems about Pylos, apparently ‘ Heracleiae h These, then, 
are all pieces of supposed history taken over from one 

traditional epic into another. 

On the other hand there are books, and very fine books, 
which seem to be pure original fiction. The most brilliant 
is I, narrating the embassy to Achilles and his rejection of all 
overtures, though even here there are fragments of what look 
like real tradition, for instance, the story of Phoenix. There 
is also K, describing a midnight raid by Odysseus and Dio- 
medes, in which they catch a Trojan spy with a fictitious name 

_Dolon, Crafty —and through him succeed in killing Rhesus, 

chief of the Thracians. This looks like a piece of fiction, 
made up out of two separate traditional sources : a tradition 
of the slaying of Rhesus by Hiomedes, presumably in Thrace,^ 
and another about the midnight expedition of Odysseus and 
Hiomedes into Troy to carry off the Palladium.^ Of course 
that is only conjecture. But it serves to illustrate the kind 
of material that we are dealing with in the Iliad. 

In its actual working up, however, our Iliad has reached 
a further stage of development than the ordinary run of 
poetic chronicles, if I may use the term. The imaginary 
epicizing of the Book of Judges which we discussed some 
time ago would land us not in a poem like the Iliad, but in 
one like the Cypria or the Gorinthiaca, in one of those author¬ 
less chronicle-poems of which we hear so much in Greek 
literature, and know, at first hand, so little. It was theii 
fate, first, to be superseded by the Iliad and Odyssey, and 
then, in a later age, to be strung together in what was called 
an ' Epic Cycle ’ by some scholar or historian. Here again 

^ See below, Lecture VIII, pp. 228 f. , o, i t i, 

2 K of course occupies a peculiar position. The Townley Scholia ha\n 
a very ancient note : ‘ They say that this rhapsody was “ drawn up bj 
itself” (tS;a Tcrax^at) by Homer, and is not part of the lUad, but was 
put into the poem by Pisistratus.’ The language of K is also in manj 
ways divergent from that of the rest of the Iliad. See Leaf’s Introductory 
note to K, and Monro, li. Q., p. 234. It is a brilliantly written book. 
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the Odyssey shows itself a stage nearer to the raw material. 

And, curiously enough, there is one quite late poet who, partly 

by conscious archaism and |)artly from the peculiar child- 

like nature (k his genius, has returned to a type of epic chronicle ^ 

earlier thaiJ either the Iliad or the Odyssey. I mean the ,, _ 

Alexandriad poet of the Argonaut legend, Apollonius Rhodius. 

Let us consider this point more closely. What is the 
meaning of Ahe name IlM, in Greek i) ’IXtas- , 

is an adjective meaning ' about Ilion Poesis means verse- 
writing"’ : lhat is, first, it denotes the process of ^ making ’ 
verses, and secondly , the result of the process, a mass of verse- 
writing. Not, you will observe, a thing quite so definite as 
^Poema. ft is ‘poetry’, not a ‘poem’. The name TAms 
iTOT^cTLs, then, means ‘the poetry about Troy’. That is the , 

traditional name, and it is generally felt to be pretty satis¬ 
factory. Bpt how does the Iliad itself begin ? Does it begin, 

for instance, 

I sing of Ilion and Dardania of the swift horses, for 
whose sake the Danaans, servants of Ares, suffered many 
things.^ ? 

That would be the natural sort of beginning for an Ihas . 

Poesis. Arid the lines did, as a matter of fact, form the 

beginning of one of the old chronicle epics ; the poem which ^ 

afterwards supported a mutilated and obscure existence under 

:he name of the Little Iliad, ^ 

Our Iliacl begins with quite a different appeal: 

Sing of the Wrath, 0 Goddess, of Peleus’ son, the 

wrath accursed which laid many pains upon the Aohaeans. 

That is, it professes to tell the story of a fatal quarrel between 
Achilles and Agamemnon, which took place in the tenth 
^ear of the war, and lasted for a very few days. Nay, it 
loes not tfjll even the whole of the Wrath quite exhaustively, 
it might ifave included the capture of the two causes of it, 

> Ps. Hdt.'Fiio Homei-t, § 10 ! ' 

; ’'IXiov deiSoj fcal AapSavirjv euircoXop 
; tdpi TToXXd T^aOov Aavaol e^paitovr^^ ’'Apr]o<!. 

: 
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the maidens of Bresa and of Ohryse. The poet appeals to 
the Muse to ^ ‘ smg of the Wrath, beginyiuig there where first 
there was strife and sundering between Agamemnon Kino- of 
men, and divine Achilles 

Now, we can understand this language. It is the phrase 
of a bard selecting for purposes of recitation some speoiat 
episode out of a longer history. It is the same in the opening 
of the Odyssey : ‘ From somewhere amid those tales, 0 Muse 
begin to us also.’ It is the same with the bards who are 
spoken of in the Odyssey, 


And Demodocus called upon the god and made min- 
strelsy beginning where the Greeks had gone upon their 
berwhed sAips, and were sailing the sea, but Odysseus 
hidden in the market of the Trojans 


That is how the Phaeacian bard is described ; and his lay 
seems to have lasted for a few hundred lines at most. That 
IS as much as people will willingly endure to listen to. The 
poet proposes to select out of a mass of legend the particular 

episode of the Wrath, an episode just large enough to make 
a good Lay 


he mcidents of the Wrath are these : Agamemnon, pro¬ 
voked by the free-speaking of Achilles, puts a dishonoui 
upon him. Achilles withdraws from the war. Agamemnon 
hghts without him and is defeated by the Trojans. The Greek 
ships are in danger. Achilles is implored to save them 
He sti 1 will not fight himself, but sends his bosom friend. 
Patroclus. Patroclus is killed by Hector. Achilles, furiom 
with remorse, joins in the battle himself, slays Hector, and 
gives Patroclus a .splendid funeral. The subject, as hen 
announced, is not Ilion as a whole, not even the last war ol 
Ihon ; It IS merely a four-days’ incident m the tenth year oi 
the war. And yet the poem is called ’lAeds ^rdna-is, the 
poetry about Ilion ’. 


And not unsuitably. For no sooner has the poet explained 
m the first book the origin of the Wrath than he leaves that 
subject, and, roughly speaking, does not return to it unti 



the eleventh Lok. He goes hack - 'o a e^telogao 

of all the Oieek host, desorihing the fleet, 

Troy after nine years of figliting, but as i was 1 1 
ft strldX Troy. After the catalogue come various 
batt e nollding a duel or ordeal by combat between the two 

L.i« wi4.« »»h...urio.,«. a.j 
pu«4o4'.yo.— 

SgTsoVe ftojan’s treachery it ^ 

whole brillLt poem about Diomedes,^ which not only 

7he balanJe of the lUcd by completely dwarfing all the 

talh i>»‘ •«'i “"*■ ‘f S 

i„ i.»U . Mnit. o»n»«l»« ’f tof.k 

^ fine stretch of poetry in Z, which tells of T y 
inside and treats Hector as a sympathetic hero, not a a e 

hS HfSroWA iuto Troy ? In the thick of a 
battle, when Diomedes is slaughtermg the ^ ° 

is the onlv man at all capable of resistmg him Hector loa¬ 
the field to take a message, not in the least of a confidential 
nature, to his mother, and to converse ^^e 

I am touching on all these points \ery light y. ^ i 

.s L. it. .-.y«« 

examination of the words of the poem. ^ 

merely to indicate the sort of process by which the short 
Lay of the Wrath of Achilles has been made 
‘ pLry hbout Troy ’ : or, to put the case ^ f 

ime editing him as the grea« oI ^ Chee^^^ rde 
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ignoring 


; ’ Very 
Aias W'^as 
2 See n 


Iting him as tne .v.. 

his existence, have been joined together and made 

'Ly pointing, as Bethe suggest., to a form of t Wnd in wl.ict 

L ohtef hero There are 

Ite on p. 202. Cf. Miilder, Quelhn der Ihas, L9i0. 
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r‘rrc':£ r;r r. *r.ir 7 '“- ' 
o-. J i. ^ z rri:Lr. 'i, *~r 

iKlditioToraiT■ Z be retained by the 

aaaition o± an inorganic line, like 

w &\\co^ Aava&v ix,t’ d^vVoita UyKeU^a, 

Hp ’AxiK.i, f,^nev 6 yhp no\{, ^^praro, ,>„ 

* -p:r„~ z- 

to insert betn^een the Joints of his Wrath-Lay 

which h'rlitterlv “ f ^ Tnay 

fesses to be a T natural boundaries. It pro- 

‘ begL Trom I ^I^einodocus used, when he 

e . Victory Songs performed by Pindar’s choruses 
‘ See M^der, iiomcr jmrf *e 

SludKn zur Ihas. cf. N 321 IT E f.7!! f ?/o P' ^ Wecklein, 

traeted with r 227, 229; E gg ff h oge T, ’ 

srx =s::: z 

,»-l,d V setl. „, ,IZ: l.“t 7 Zr“.*" 
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generally contain less than fifty lines ; hut one of them is 
over four hundred lines, bursting all its natural bounds. That 
particular Ijlric, the Fourth Pythian, was composed to be 
a great gift pnd peace-ofiering laid at the feet of the King 
of Cyrene by an uxiled noble. It was to be a gift such as 


no other nob|e had ever given, no king ever received. 


But now (|omes a difficulty. Every work of art that was 
over created^ was iiitended in some way to be used. No 
picture was painted for blind men ; no ship built whet© there 
was no wate|. What was to be the use of the Iliad ? What 
ludience wofld listen to the recitation of such a poem ? It 
contains over fifteen thousand verses. It would occuj)y 
bwenty to twenty-four hotirs of steady declamation. No 
ludience could endure it, no bard could perform it, in one 
firetch. And it is specially constructed so as not to fall 
ipart into lepgths. It is all one—at least, as far as its com¬ 
posers coukb make it so. A single lay could be recited at 
)ne sitting. A chronicle poem, falling easily apart into 
separate stories, could be recited evening after evening in 
several sittiipgs. The Cypria, from what we know of them, 
A'Ould fall apart excellently into separate episodes ; so would 
i good deal of the Odyssey. It has the ‘ plots of many 
ragedies in it as Aristotle has observed, and as we have 
loticed beforo. But the Iliad has been deliberately elaborated 
)n a plan which puts it out of use for ordinary purposes of 
^citation. iTet recited it must certainly have been.^ 

The late F. A. Paley was so much impressed by this 
lifficulty that he actually came to the conclusion that the 
Had was a poem composed for reading, not for recitation, 
rid that coiisequeiitly it was not an early epic at all, but 
; learned poem composed in Athens at some time between 
Euripides and Plato, when there existed a reading public. 
Ihis view, a^ it stands, is opposed to much that we regard as 
ertain about early Greek literature ; but Paley’s arguments 
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liave never been answered, and the difficulty is a real 
oned 

Now, as it happens, when we first meet the Iliad and 
Odyssey in clear history we find them publicly recited upon 
an occasion which exactly meets most of our req^uirements. 
They were recited not by one bard, but by relays of bards, 
in fixed order at the Panathenaea, the greatest of all the 
festivals of Athens, recurnng once in four years and lasting 
several days. The recitation was established about the end 
of the sixth centuiy, and formed one step in a movement 
on the part of Athens to establish herself as head and mother- 
city of all the lonians. 

These festivals meant much more in ancient life than any 
corresponding ceremony at the present day. At the back of 
them there was a living religious effort; there was the ancient 
warmth of patriotic feeling towards a city which forrned for 
each man his one earthly protector and his intimate home, 
and which, for a further claim upon emotion, was never for 
long quite out of mortal danger. The Panathenaea in especial 
formed the great occasion for the gathering of all Ionian 
cities under the wing of the great ‘ Metropolis their champion 
and leader against the barbarian. 

This fact may suggest to us a question. What, after all, 
is the meaning of the name ‘ Panathenaea ' ? Who are the 
‘ All-Athenaioi ’ for whom the feast is made ? Not the^ 
Athenians themselves ; that would give no meaning to the 
‘ Pan The answer occurs immediately. Who can the ‘ All- 
Athenians ' be but the very people whom Athens was then 
shepherding, and whose universal character ^ was that_.the}? 

^ My own view will come out in cliax^ter xi. Roughly spealdng, I tliinl 
Paley erred because he still operated with a single poet, who created the whoh 
Iliad about 415 b. c. If he had grasped the conception of a Traditional Book 
and argued that work was still being done upon the Iliad, that it was bein^ 
edited with a view to readers, instead of audiences, as late as 415 and ever 
later, I think he would have proved his case. See Paley, Remarks on Proj 
Maliaffy's account of the rise and j>rogress of Efic Poetry (Bell, 1881), Post 
Epic or imitative words in Homer (Norgate), Hoyneri quae nunc exstant ai 
reliquis CycU carminibus antiquiora jure habita sint (Norgate). Also Sayce’i 
Apx)endix to vol, i of MalialTy’s Classical Greek Literature. 
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were ‘ all sprung from Athens ’ ? Twelve cities in especial 
called then .selves lonians, and had their great meeting at 
the feast o;: the Panionia at Cape Mycale. But they were 
not more Ionian than many other cities, says Herodotus : 
' In reality fall are lonians who are sjDning from Athens and 
keep the Apaturia ’—an Athenian festival (i. 147). Only, he 
observes, n|any of them, and especially the Athenians (143), 
avoid the name, and do not wish to be called ! lonians’. 
Exactly ; tfie name ‘ Athenaioi ’ was more honourable, it was 
also wider ifi range. For it included those various cities that 
did not belpng to the Ionian Twelve, but admitted that they 
were ‘ sprung from Athens ’ ^ The informal league of which 
Athens was| chief, at a time when ' the Ionian race was of 
lowest acccfunt, and had no city of weight, , except only 
Athens ’ (Htit. i. 143), could have chosen no better name than 
’ All-Athenians ’ when it gathered for its great festival every 
fourth year, exactly at the same time when the great Dorian 
gatherings met for the Pythian games at Delphi. 

And, to return to the Iliad, what after all is the essential 
story of the Iliad ? Is it not the story of the battle of All- 
Greeks against the barbarian of Asia ? ‘ All-Greeks ’ : the 
wonderful word rings out again and again in the poems—what 
though it comes chiefly in later parts, and against the tradi¬ 
tion of the Epic style ? It is a modern formation, markedly 
out of tone ; forcing itself in just because it so exactly ex¬ 
presses the meaning for which the older language had no 
word. ‘ Panachaioi,’ you will say, or ‘ Panhellenes ’ ; not 
‘ Paniones True, Homer uses generally the older and more 
dignified term, ' Achaioi,’ to denote the whole race whom 
the Italians vailed ‘ Graeci ’, the Asiatics ‘ laones the Greeh« 
themselves In later days ' Hellenes The lonians knew this, 
and oven claimed themselves to be not only ' Tones ’ and 
‘Athenaioi but also ‘ Achaioi To justify the claim they 
brought thei'r founders from Achaia. In later times, at any 
rate, they had the legend that, while coming ultimately from 

? The theoiy that the lonians wore all sprung from Athens had not, of 
pourse, much liistorioal foundation. 
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Athens, their ancestors had gone quite out of their way and 
stayed for a time in the little district of the Peloponnese which 
was called by that name (Hdt. i. 145)d Paniones, Panhel- 
lenes, Panachaioi, and at last Panathenaioi; there is the 
same conception behind all these names, only some minor 
differences of time or of local centre. It is a union of men 
of Hellenic civilization against the multitudes of eastern 
barbarism. 

In many ways the Pisistratean festival of ‘ All-Athenians ^ ^ 
forms exactly the occasion for which our Iliad might have been 
composed. The poem is not Athenian in the ordinary sense, 
but ‘ All-Athenian ’ in the sense just explained is exactly what 
it is. It is Pan-Ionic ; from the point of view of Ionia it is ^ 
Pan-Hellenic. If it breathes the spirit of any single city it 
is that mother-city vliich was claiming to be the champion 
and the centre of all who stood as Greeks against the barbarians 
of Asia. We know of no city except Athens which could 
have fostered a Hellenism so broad, so utterly un-parochial. 
Besides this, if we are to believe some recent researchers, the 
ordinary armour of the poems, the ordinary men’s dress, the 
women’s dress, the conception of the appearance of the gods 
and much of the actual religion of the two poems, seem to 
suit exactly with Athens of the sixth or fifth century, and dor 
not suit any earlier period of which we have historical know¬ 
ledge. These broad facts are so strong and far-reaching that 
we need not lay stress on the so-called Athenian interpolations? 
■^on . the statement that the almost unknown Athenian,. 
Menestheus, was the greatest ‘ marshaller of men and horse 
(B 554) in the army, that Orestes came home 'from Athens 
(y 307) and not from Phocis, or that Athena, when seeking her 
natural abode, went into the ‘ House of Erechtheus on the^ 
Athenian acropolis’ (i? 81) : we need not debate whether the 
fact that Nestor’s son in the Odyssey (y, 5, o) bears the fictional 
name ' Pisistratus ’ is based upon a compliment, or the verse 
‘ Multitude of masters is no good thing ; let there he one master ’ 
(B 204) is a manifesto, undetected and unexpurgated, in favour 

1 On this point of. Wilamowitz, Die lonische Wanderung and Panionion, 
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of the milc| Tyrant of Athens. Beyond all doubt the influence 
of the Par athenaic recitation upon our poems was immense. 
Yet this specific Athenian colouring, though visible all over 
the poems is not a thing that goes deep. The body of the 
Iliad is clearly Ionian; the ultimate sources lie in something 
pre-Ionian* something older and more northern. 

Behind |he recorded Panathenaic recitation there must lie 
long years of unrecorded recitation at various great Ionian 
gatherings. Pisistratus, or whoever he was, must have taken 
over to Athens an institution already existing in Ionia. One 
thinks first of the Panionia, the great gathering feast of the 
Twelve Cities at Cape Mycale. That is the obvious cor¬ 
relative to the Panathenaea. And there is some confirma¬ 
tory evidence. It has been remarked long since that, among 
the Homeric gods, there stand out three who are never jeered 
at or made ridiculous; two of them really grand figures, 
Poseidon and Apollo ; the third, at least a very ancient 
and formidable, though not a sympathetic, person, Pallas 
Athena, who is especially prominent in the very latest addi¬ 
tions to thi5 Odyssey. Athena was the patroness of Athens in 
general, and in particular the visible champion of Pisistratus. 
Poseidon and Apollo were the two patron gods of the Panionia 
at Cape Mycale. 

Or one might think of the great four-yearly festival at 
Delos, at which the Homeric hymn to Apollo was sung by 
‘ the blind minstrel of craggy Chios ’ to a gathering of all the 
‘ long-robed lonians The gods would suit almost ecpially 
well.^ Aboilt this festival there is a curious passage in Thucy¬ 
dides (hi. 104). In narrating how the Athenians in 426 B.c. 

‘ purified ’ the island of Delos, he mentions that Pisistratus 
had purified it before, though not completely. He had moved 
only those pollutions that were in sight of Apollo’s temple. 
He continues his narrative of the doings of 426 : 

And the Four-yearly festival was then celebrated by the 
Atheniuns for the first time since (or, after) the purification. 
There used to be in quite ancient days a gathering of 

f Questions would arise about Leto and Artemis. 
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the lonians and the neighbouring islanders to Delos. 
They came to the games with their wives and children, 
as the lonians still go to the festival at Ephesus, There 
was a gymnastic contest and a contest of minstrels, and 
the various cities sent dances to the gods. 

If only one could be sure of the particular reference of 
Thucydides’ crow^ded adverbs ! Does he only mean that this 
was the first time that the Athenians celebrated the feast, 
and that they did so after their own purification of Delos ? . 
Or does he mean, as the order of the words suggests, that 
the Athenians in 426 celebrated the feast for the first time , 
since the cleansing of the island by Pisistratus ? If so, 
much would become clear. We could suppose that, when 
Pisistratus cleansed the island and made the old fair or. 
gathering-place sacred and ' untreadable ’ {afSarov), the Delia 
naturally came to an end, and the contest of minstrels, 
was transferred to the new festival of the Panathenaea at, 
Athens. 

Of course there were other Ionian festivals. One might 
think of Chalcis, where, according to a pleasant fifth-centuiy 
fiction, Homer himself was defeated by Hesiod in a contest 
at certain funeral games of a king, the poet of war being set 
below the wiser poet of peace. It is noteworthy, however, 
that the Old Oligarch who vTote the treatise on the Con¬ 
stitution of Athens did not know of any great political union 
of lonians {JRep. Ath. ii. 2). It may be that during the Lydian 
dangers, when Croesus (560-546 b.c.) was sweeping with war 
all the Ionian coast, but could not yet cross the sea, Athens 
took over the national festival from Delos or Mycale, just as she 
afterwards took over the federal treasure from Delos. It may 
be, again, that there were great gatherings of bards at the 
divers four-yearly festivals all over the Ionian seas, at Chalcis, 
Ephesus, Miletus, Chios, los, Smyrna, and elsewhere; and 
that Pisistratus merely added to the list of such places one 
other, which happened in the course of history to obliterate 
all the rest. 

Some public gathering earlier than the Panathenaea, but 
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otherwise vLy like the Pan.thenaea,^ that is tj« ^ 
ocoasio. for which T can best conceive a great ; 

not, of con se, quite the same as our poem hut lec^ ^ 
as its anceJtor. having been put toge her to as a 

^ whole There is in the Iliad much of the spirit of these great 
Ionian festivals, where men gathered from their various bu 
kindred citfes in one act to worship their 
to make holiday, to feel their union of race as Tones or Hellenes 
or Achaioi nnd to encourage one another in the age-long war 

Ll„l.n. on. f.el. In «h. «» hjl. 

and lift of a great ocoasioiF-a public occasion, which msists 
on a tone if dignity and correctness in the poems, bamshing 
all that is’furtive or unseemly, all that could move dension 
in strangers or hurt the feelings of other Ionian states ; mevit- 
ably, at tbe same time, somewhat blighting t a pro 
and more intimate venturesomeness of poetry whici ca ^ 

^ “1“ ttei- itself before a crowd. There is - — ~ 
the atmosphere; but it is war not o^ neig on 
neighbour: in the common way of the mainland , it g 
war of All-Hellenes against the powers of Asia, 

Tame We a war in which the f 

aristocracy of Greece, can be markedly ignored. There is 
^ prosperity in the world in general; there is sadness, of course, 
Tt only*the inevitable sadness of thoughtful men no rage 
m bitterAess, no arraignment of the gods. There is a spirit 
of joy, tie natural high spirits of the festival reinforced by 

thT solemn religious euphemia, or ‘^"TTand 

to fail id which would be an offence against the god, and 
Ihioh ke'eps the poems up to their extraordinary standard of 
brave livTg, suppressing all notes of horror or ghastliness, and 
holIL ii much restraint even the inevitable entrance of 
tragedy.- There is the pride of race, the broadness of P^tootisim 
theAimiaship to all Greeks, which beseems a sacred truce and 
a gatheilng of many clans. 

, L* >, 1 .. i. ‘r,”zr.i:: -■ 

UoiWidial mixed dialect of the Chamon« de Gerte. 
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and the Hebrew traditaonal book ! The general process at 
work was much the same In both, but fgreat Erlce 

rX oirm -here 

wordX HeTtX '"itk his 

R ouf m , “d copied 

LmuLT “troduoto^ and connecting 

ormulae, smoothing out contradictions, and correcting the 

orthodoxy of his authorities where they needed it. A HoLric 
scholar cannot but be surprised at the extreme ease with 

twelves''’if “ "'n 

,.„ , “ade quite undisguisedly, uith no 

a tiflce and sometimes no regard for grammar.! Wo GreA 
editor ever dreams of doing his business like that. For every 
Son of Homer was himself a poet, and kept modifying and 
working up into poetry everything that he touched. 

destined in e ther case, and most of the differences in form 

-d jp.„. „ , M„. Ti. i„„ ”J”” 

hands. That is, they were holy .- after touching them you 

Thev ' V °T before touching any mundane thing. 

They were kept sacred and apart. Their purpose was to be* 
read aloud accurately letter by letter in the synagogue for 
e instruction of the people. If a member of the audience 
was not interested, more shame to him. No one dreamed of 
imputing any blame to the writings 

into Xfr “^'^de 

into Lays to be recited by bards for the delectation of the. 

genitive) cannot have the definite a^XYet 

not venture to delete the article before ‘’Ark’ Thev^rrf 

T : pyn. On the general comparison of the Greek and the 

e rew need hardly refer my readers to Prof. Butcher’s Harvard Lecture,. 
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„ till hill Tf men were not interested, it was the 

LTIiS « - „i. poe.. A.d ,A. v»y «»«t 

times of Oleece we meet with that oharaoteristio and y 
hTpraiseUthy Greek institution, the public competitive 

recitation. [ The poems became m the “ ^ 
geuriKii, th\ng« of display. The bards who knew the trad, 
tions oamefc recite at the great games and gatherings. Eac 
recited his; own poems—i.e. those that he Posseje ^ 
necessarily: those that he had „e wt brund 

them mor4 attractive than other people s. ^ ' 

of course, lot to violate history too grossly ; not to be Jra,. 
or ‘ false-lieaking above all not to be ignorant. But he 
might, byHhe hflp of the Muses, tell his audience a great 
' deal more- about the heroes than by any human “0“® ^ 
was likely to. know. He might transfer incidents from o 
legend to‘another, he might alter names or disregar imes 
and placed, provided the change really made h« “ 

and M not stir his hearers to contradiction. He could work 
up the known incidents till they became more ^e 
moving, lore edifying or more pleasing. An element wa 
thus admitted which leavened the whole luinp, an element 
which, in'the hands of a less wonderfully gifted people, mus , 
one woulA think, have led to bombast and vulgarity, but whio 
was somiihow stopped when it had done its maicimum of good 
and was only just well started on its career of evil, I mean 
that strange mixed passion known to all artists, which consists, 

lit highLnd,in the pure loveof beautiful ornoblec^ 

and, at its lower end, in conscious strain for the admiration 
an audience, ' 
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the HrSTORICAI. CONTENT OF THE 
ILIAD AxND THE BIRTH OF HOMER 

EAELy peoples used sometimes to record a great deed or 
disaster by planting on the spot a pillar or a branchlettee 
and carving on the surface some legend of the things done’ 
In the case of the Homeric Epos, one might play lith the 

put forth new branches and grown till the letters upon the 
tnmk were riven apart and made illegible. Then worshippers 

ah ornaments upon the boughs, and pbnted 

about it flowering creepers brought from many different soils 

tTeV r in’ hWderand 

foiot the “r®* obliterated. Till at last people 

ceeded to worship it„ not as a record of great events but 

■ mLirir h;m;! 

I want in this lecture to attempt the deciphering of some 
fragments of the legend thus inscribed on the oriS ^ 

a^er ^ T "P'rit of Schliemarm who 

Troy and Cc^ discoveries of the great ruined cities at 
j-roy and iMycenae, proceeded to tdpnfi’^Tr +l 

bodms of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, and 
the irregularities of the former’s burial. 

Tn most traditional poems there are three fairlv distincf 
elements. There are masses of mere fiction that is !r 

lead There are, secondly, the shapes of myth and folklore 
which the poet narrates in good faith, as hi received thl,’ 
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^vith at least a modicum of belief in their reality. And, 
thirdly, therts are fragments of definite history. Take the 
Nihdungenliid, for instance. There the whole web of the 
story is woifen on lines of romantic fiction. But many of 
the characters, the Niblungs and Odin and apparently Sigurd 
himself, belong to the region of myth. Again, we have his¬ 
torical persons in Atli, who is the Hunnish King Attila, and 
Dieterich of ^erne, who is the real Theodorio. 

In Homer we may make the same sort of division. There 
is, in the fipst place, a good deal of mere fiction. The whole 
framework ihto which the incidents are fitted, the wanderings 
of Telemacius in the Odyssey, the Embassy to Achilles m 
Iliad I, arejevidently mere inventions of the poets. On the 
other hand* such beings as Zeus, Hephaestus, Bellerophon, 
Typhoons, the Chimaera, clearly belong to the realm of myt . 
And, thirdly, the excavations have proved the historical 
reality of the great towns of Troy and Mycenae. As to the 
persons, it is a different matter. If there are any Attilas and 
Theodorics hidden among the various gods and tribal heroes, 
Ihere is un|ortunately no independent historical document by 
which to identify them. 

Now as to the fictional parts of Homer, I do not wish to 
dwell upon the value of fiction as indirect history. One 
might poinii out that fiction, to adopt a phrase of Aristotle’s, 
if it does not tell you what did take place on a given occasion, 
constantly'shows you what might well take place. And even 
where the main subject of the fiction is romantic or mar¬ 
vellous, 4e background or setting in which it is placed is 
very likely to be drawn from normal life. The Cyclops, for 
instance, i|s a fictitious monster ; but his processes of dairy¬ 
farming are real and historical. And that kind of informa¬ 
tion is sorpetimes what helps us most toward the understanding 
of a far-off state of society. If the Iliad and Odyssey were all 
fiction wei should still learn from them a great deal about 
early Greik customs, about practices of war and of govern¬ 
ment, abLt marriage, land-tenure, worship, farming, com¬ 
merce, aild, above all, the methods of seafaring. Let any 
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one read thoughtfully the story which Eumaeus the swineherd 
tells of lus life in Odyssey o, and then consider how much 
histo^ of the life of the Aegean, about the seventh centnry 
B.O., he has learnt from three pages of poetical fiction. 

This study of the history implied in fiction might be quite 
a fruitful subject. But I wish at present to deal with a 
Afferent question. Is it possible to extract any original 
historical meaning from the various Homeric traditions, and 
reach, as it were, the nucleus of tnie fact round which thi.« 
vast nebula of legend is floating ? I believe that great advance 
18 attainable in this direction ; and that it may be attained 
very soon. But at present the subject presents great diffi¬ 
culties. Bor one thing, the metaphor which we have jusf 
used 18 not really accurate. There is not a nucleus of fact 
m the midst of a nebula of fiction or fancy. There are many 
nuclei and many nebulae. And often it is not the truth bul 
the fiction which forms the real centre. The imperious desire 
tor telling a story or making a poem has come first, and hat 
t en drawn into the orbit of its revolution any chance frag¬ 
ment of history that happened to be floating near. And, 
worse still for our present purposes, the various nuclei have 
no remained separate in their own systems ; they have 
attracted and repelled one another, have collided and broken 
up and re-formed, so that what once was solid is now utterly 
nebulous. Atli in the NiheUngenlied is not a whit more flesh 
and blood than the cloud-spirits who surround him. Or, to take 
an instance from another cycle of legend, the persecution of 
the Albigenses by the Dominicans was a brute fact enough. 
But it became entangled with the Arthur and Sangraal legends 
And when we meet it in the Hig}, History of the Holy Grail 
it has lost Its hold on time and place, and become rather 
mrstier and more unreal than most of its surroundings.i 


Now, first, let us take 

^ Sebastian Evans’s theory; 
History of the Holy Grail 
“ For the following, of. E. 


a character of pure fiction.^ Many 
as given in his introduction to the High 
Bethe, Homer und die Heldensage, from 
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might be |ited: the herald the bard 

T.pmdhn, rtany of the Phaeaoians in 0 11 ff. and the Nereids 
in 2 39 ff., frith thhir transparent names. The most str ikin g, 
perhaps, is priseis, the maiden who is taken by Agamemnon 
fiom Aohillos, and thus becomes the passive heroine of the 
Wrath. She has no father or mother : no history apart from 
the one incident for ufrioh she is invented ; as before men¬ 
tioned, she has not even a real name. For Koure Briseis 
only means-‘Maiden of Brisa’,i the Aeolic form of Br^sa, 
a town in Lesbos, taken by Achilles in the course of the 
war. It is worth noticing, indeed, that, like other characters 
in good fiction, Briseis eventually acquired mdependent 
legendary life, and even rose to some importance in the 
Middle Ages, under the name of Cressida. (Cressida is the 
accusative ‘ Briseida ’ slightly corrupted, and confused with 
the name of the other maiden, Chryseis.) 

But in the Iliad Briseis is a shadow, a figment of the poet. 
Contrast her, for instance, with a real saga-heroine, Helen. 
Helen appears in the Troy legend, but was certainly not 
created for |t. She dominates other legends as M'ell. She 
has a definite personal existence. We know her parents and 
her home, ^he is a daughter of Tyndareus and Leda, or of 
Zeus and Le^a. She has her well-known temple at Amyclae 
in Lacedaempn, and sometimes appeared there in historical 
times to ans-iver the prayers of her votaries. At Therapnae, 
too,^ worship was paid to Helen and Menelaus, ovy d)f 
i.\k' MS' 06015 ag^oT-c'pois ova-iv, ‘ not as heroes but as gods ’ 
(Isocr. X. 72)', 

Passing from Briseis, the character of fiction, which can 
yield us no history, let us turn to Achilles. He is typically 
and almost without qualification a pure tribal hero. 

Apart from the psychological working up of his character 

pme Jahrbilchtr^ Klass. Alt., 1902; F. Dummler, Hektor, AahanK ii to 

StudniRzka’s KWene, 1890. Also Bothe’s Mcirchen, Mythus und Sage. 

MVilamowitzi//owemc/te Unters., p. 409 ; and for Brcsa, see K. Tumpcl 

Lcshiaka, p. lOO.t ^ ’ 
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ill the last books of the Iliad, there is almost nothing in the 
Achilles legend but tribal history. The Achaiaii Hellenes of 
South Thessaly did all that Achilles did. They left their 
home on the mainland : they stayed first at Skyros, till the} 
Avere grown strong : they conquered and occupied Lesbos. 
They fought on the Thracian coast. They eventually weni 
through the Hellespont and Bosphorus up to the Black Sea,^ 
and made settlements which bore the name of Achilles m 
later ages. But there is something to be learned from study¬ 
ing the various places where Achilles Avas Avorshipped. The 
AA^orship in Thessaly Avas, we are told, ordered from Dodona 
(Philostr. Heroicus, p. 741, quoting an interesting hymn 
to Thetis). This agrees well Avith Achilles’ prayer to Zeus, 
of Dodona (H 233). It is natural enough, too, that he should 
be AAorshipped at Sigeum, at Skyros, at Mytilene, in the 
island of Leuce, and that inscriptions should^ be found at 
Olbia and Odessos calling him PontarcMs, ^ Lord of the 
Pontus.’ But he had worship in other parts of Greece too. 
He Avas worshipped in Laconia, says the scholiast to ApoH 
lonius (iv. 815), citing Anaxagoras. Pausanias saAV a great 
Achilleion, or shrine to Achilles, on the road from Sparta to 
Arcadia. There Avas AAorship at Brasiai ; in Elis ; in the 
island of Astypalaea ; probably in Cos, since the Aeacidae in 
general had a shrine there. And in Tarentum there were 
shrines both to the Aeacidae in general and to Achilles. 
What does this mean ? Does it not destroy our conception 
of Achilles as a special tribal hero ? No : it only serves to 
illustrate a point of cardinal importance for the understanding 
of prehistoric Greece, the extreme mobility and the frequent 
scattering of the various tribes. It is the natural result of 
that time when all Hellas Avas avdararos, ' driven froni its 
home ; ’ the time of the ‘ constant Avar-paths and uprooting 
of peoples’. There Avere fragments of tribes cast away in 
the most diverse parts, and where they were strong enough 
they carried their tribal gods Avith them. The Achaioi, Avho 
settled in the Peloponnese and migrated again beyond it, 
naturally took Avith them the worship of Achilles* 
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If any oA would have a conception of the way in which 
tribes and races can be scattered, when in a mobile condition 
of life, I recommend him to look at some map of the linguistic 
stocks of the North American Indians^ If the Iroquoian or 
Siouan or, still more, if the Athapascan-speaking races had 
been in the habit of building shrines to their tribal heroes, 
in what extlaordinarily diverse parts of the vast continent we 
should find the heroa ! And the Iroquoians would have made 
the Algonqliins worship him too. The result Avould com¬ 
pletely dwatf any strangeness which we may at. first feel in 
the scatteri|ig of the shrines of Achilles from Tarentum to 
Odessos. B|e remains the tribal hero of his particular people 
in Thessaly,I of whom we can only say in Homer’s words that 
‘ Myrmidonbs were they called and Hellenes and Achaioi . 

The case ■ of Agamemnon is more complicated. That he is 
a tribal he|o or divinity admits of little doubt. He seems 
to have bejonged to some Achaean tribe which enjoyed at 
some period a recognized authority over various others, and 
which also'stood in close relation to Zeus. But whereas 
4chilles ha| in the traditions a fixed home and a most simple 
incestry, being descended straight from the local mountain 
Pelion and* the sea that washes it, Agamemnon’s home is 
lard to ma|ie out, and his ancestry bristles with difficulties, 
(le has in |the Iliad a special relation to Zeus ; apparently 
)ne of a rajher official sort, owing to his royal position. He 
s a sovereign among men as Zeus among gods. At Sparta 
he relatioii was so close that we find him worshipped under 
he title of' Zeus-Agamemnon. This reminds one of the altar 
)f Zeus-Pelpps at Olympia, but it is hard to be sure in either 
lase of the meaning of the conjoint worship. It is common 
nough to |nd the cult of the invading Northern Zeus, simply 
uperimposisd on that of an old aboriginal hero.^ And that 

! ^ e. g. Elisae Reolus, Geogr. Univ. America, ii. p. 40 f. Or, to take a loss 
omote parallll, the Germanic tribe called Eruli ‘ are first ipentioned in the 
hrd centuryfA. d,, at which time they appear almost simultaneously on the 
hack Sea anl. the frontier of Gaul ’. Chadwick, Othin, p, 33. 

^ 2 Prohgomlna, pp. 321 f., 333 f., &c., and note on Lecture II, p. 09. 
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would seem the natural explanation here, if Pelops and Aga¬ 
memnon had in other respects the look of aboriginals. But 
Agamemnon is a most typical Achaean. He is fair-haired, 
a conqueror, a great ruler; he has no roots in the soil. He 
is even murdered at last by the native princess Clytem- 
nestra, daughter of Tyndareus and Leda. She had been the 
wife of Tantalus, but Agamemnon slew Tantalus and married 
her against her will. And Pelops, too, is always represented 
as coming from foreign lands to the Peloponnese, and marrying' 
the daughter of the native prince Oenomaus. I say nothing 
of his being the grandfather of Agamemnon, because that 
genealogy itself may be merely tribal history. It looks as if 
the Pelops tribe was the first to establish itself in the Pelo¬ 
ponnese ; it was Phrygian, and had come apparently from 
somewhere over the sea : and that it was followed and super¬ 
seded by the Agamemnon tribe, which then claimed the 
hegemony of the Achaeans, and either identified or closely 
' connected its tribal god with the sovran god of all the 
Achaeans. But all that is mere conjecture. 

One is not surprised after this to find some difficulty in 
determining Agamemnon’s home. In the Iliad he is the head 
of the chief Peloponnesian empire, the lord of Mycenae, rich 
in gold. It need not surprise us that the actual name of 
Mycenae occurs but seldom in this connexion. We have seer 
before that Mycenae was probably not so important a place 
as its ruins would make us suppose. Agamemnon’s kingdoir 
in the Catalogue covers Corinth and Sikyon, and he generally 
refers to his home as Argos. This seems satisfactory, bu1 
fresh difficulties occur immediately. Argos proper, in Homer 
is the realm of Diomedes. And the word Argos itself has ir 
Homer at least three meanings. It is the Argos of Thessaly 
the Argos of the Peloponnese, and it is also a general namt 
for Greece, especially when combined with Hellas —av 'EA\a5c 
KoX }xi<Tov ’'Apyos- And it has long been observed b} 
scholars that in some passages the Argos of Agamemnor 
seems to be in Thessaly. Presumably the tribe which Aga 
memnon represents passed in the course of Its wandering! 
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a long time in Thessaly before it sailed—Agamemnon was a 
great lord o| ships—to its eventual home in the Peloponnese. 
In the Peloponnese Agamemnon was the typical Great King, 
and his seati changed, it would seem, with the seat of effective 
power. In Homer we hear of Mycenae and Corinth ; out¬ 
side Homer iwe hear by far the most of Sparta. Agamemnon 
is simply King of Sparta to Stesichorus (39) and Simonides 
(20). He d ed in the Spartan town of Amyclae, according to 
Pindar {Pym. xi. 32), and it was there that Pausanias saw 
his tomb, ]'t is in Sparta, too, that we hear of the god Zeus- 
Agamemnor 

To turn lo another type, let us consider one of Achilles’ 
particular epemies; to wit, Thersites. Every reader of the 
Iliad remer|ibers his brief and inglorious appearance in B, 
vhere he r^ils at Agamemnon with unseemly words, and is 
;hrashed wi|bh a staff by Odysseus. He was the ugliest man 
n the Gre^k army, bald, and hump-backed, with one leg 
onger than; the other. Let us remember that; and then 
lotice what Odysseus threatens to do with him. He will 
trip him n^ked and drive him away from the company of 
nen (ayopijkev) with blows. Does it not remind one at once 
►f the fharmuhos or scapegoat, the ugliest man in the com- 
aunity, who was made into a sin-offering and driven out from 
he city 1 ^^ut let us look further. 

The nam| Thersites has all the appearance of a fiction, 
t is derive(| from Thersos, the Aeolic form of Odpo-os, ‘ cour¬ 
ge ’ or ‘ intpudence Apd the poet of B evidently meant 
he name tc| have this latter meaning. It is rather a surprise 
D find tha } Thersites is really an independent saga-figure 
fith a life Of his own and very distinguished relations. He 


us a son jof Agrios, the savage Aetolian king, and first 
msin once jremoved of the great Diomedes. His mother was 
>ia, a palpable goddess. Returning to Homer, we find that 
hersites w|s (B 220) ^ to two of the Greeks especially most 
rteful, Odysseus and Achilles Odysseus’ enmity needs no 
^ See note on Lecture V, p. 159. 

1335 I P 
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further explanation : Odysseus beat him. But why should 
Achilles be his enemy ? Because Achilles, in the ordinary 
story, killed him. It happened in this way. When Achilles 
Avas fighting with Penthesilea the Amazon, and had given 
her a mortal wound, he was suddenly struck with remorse 
and love as he looked upon her dying face. Thersites saw 
this and grossly jeered, so Achilles very properly slew him, 
some say by a spear-thrust, others, by a heroic box on the 
ear. He was purified for this manslaughter by Odysseus. 
Diomedes, however, Thersites’ kinsman, took up a feud against 
Achilles in consequence.^ 

Another story is given in the old chronicle Avriter Phere- 
kydes (fr. 82) and the poet Euphorion (fr. 131). Thersites 
took part in the hunt of the Calydonian boar, and, for showing 
cowardice, was thrown by his cousin Meleager oA^er a rock, 
(He is made to recover, much injured, in order to be slain 
by Achilles.) Throwing from a rock, it may be remembered 
Avas one of the regular modes of getting rid of a fharmahos. 

The evidence so far points towards some connexion witl 
a human sacrifice of the pharmakos type, that is, a purgativ( 
sacrifice to cleanse the community; also to some specia 
connexion -with Achilles. Can we take it a step further ? 

Professor Usener, the author of that illuminating book 
Ootternamen, points out a more strange coincidence.^ Ther 
sites is found as a name elsewhere in Greece : and derivative 
of the same stem are common, Thersias, Therson, and the like 
Now in the Lacedaemonian ^ dialect this word would probabh 
take the form Theritas, (dy^piras : as Tlepo-ecfyoveia becomes h 
Laconian, Tl7]p€(f)6v€La, And Theritas in Lacedaemon is a goi 

^ So the AitMopis : followed by Chairemon’s tragedy, Achilles Thersik 
ctonos. Hence Apollodorus, &o. The feud of Diomedes in Lycophr. 991 
Tzetz., Quint. Smyrn. i. 767 ; Schol. Soph. Phil. 445, Diotys Cret. iv. 
This late Latin book goes back to ancient sources. An earlier Gree 
version of Dictys has lately been discovered, dating probably from tti 
second century a.d. Tebtunis Papyri. 

^ Der Stoff des gr. Epos, in Sitzungsher. Wiener Ahad., phil.-hist. Kl. 189i 
p. 47. 

® In strict Spartan '^gpirm. Q-qpiras would be the Doricised * Achaian 
dialect of the Perioikoi, if Meister is right. See his Dover und Achaer, pp. 24 i 
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of whom we know^ something. Pausanias saw his temple 
between Amyclae and Therapnae. Pausanias says that he 
was the same as Ares; Hesychius, perhaps more accurately, 
says he wag Enyalios—another war-god. He had a nurse— 
or mother—^called Thero. 

Now the old sacrifice of the human scapegoat had in Sparta 
died down lo a curious form, to which, however, there are 
many parallels elsewhere. It became an annual fight in a 
plane grovejbetween two bodies of Ephebi, or Spartan youths. 
They fought with no weapons; only fists and feet. The 
plane grovel was surrounded by a moat, and they threw^ the 
defeated, i| they could manage it, into the water—another 
regular w^ay of disposing of the pharmahosd And before this 
rnnual battle the Ephebi performed a sacrifice to Enyalios at 
a place called the Phoibeion, and a sacrifice to Achilles at his 
temple on tW road to Arcadia (Pans. iii. 19. 7 ; 20. 2 ; 20. 8 ; 
battle of Ephebi, 14. 8). If Enyalios is Theritas, as Hesychius 
tells us, wh have here the ritual form of the old battle of 
Mhilles ai|d Thersites. What that battle in its primitive 
’eligious significance really w^as lies beyond our scope. Usener 
ihinks of tie common annual rites of the slaying of Winter 
)y Summe]’, or of one vegetation god by another. 

Different , again, is a hero like Telamonian Aias. He has 
10 tribe, no home, no belongings. Only a shield which no 
>ne else c^n bear, and a father whose name is Telamon, 
Shield-str^p.’ ^ The lines connecting him with the island 
if SalamiS'are of the latest description. But he has another 
haracteris|ic. Himself an immense man and fabulously 

: 1 In the Tiersttes-Penthesilea story in Dictys, Diomedes has Penthesilea 
irown, still tving, into the water. 

2 It has hlen suggested by P. Girard, Bev. des Btudes Grecques,^ xvih. 
905), pp. lf~75, that TeXa/xdjv (‘Supporter’)? as the father of Aias, is 
iginally nol a shield-strap, but a door-post or pillar. This is good in 
rint of religion, and would suit excellently with the conception of the 
iante as twins ; and an inscription (fifth cent.) from the Argive Heraeum 
}6S TcXa^ctil as = ‘pillar’. It is also a Roman use—‘Telamones , like 


Caryatides ’ 
ias is obvio 


See Herwerden, Lex. Supplet. To the writers of the Iliad 
Lsly a shield-hero. 
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strong, he constantly goes about with a companion, as brave 
as himself but small The two together are called ^ Aiante 
‘ the two Aiases.’ The name of the other varies. As the 
Iliad now stands, this companion is generally Aias’s half- 
brother, by name Teukros : sometimes he is Aias the Less, 
a Locrian and son of Oileus.^ These persons require, of course, 
separate study. One of them at least, Teukros, seems to be 
a real saga-figure. But, like the more shadowy son of Oileus, 
he has been pressed into service as the Great Aias’s lesser 
twin. The Aiante are figures of folklore, and no doubt of 
primitive worship, parallel to the other sets of divine twins, 
the Tyndaridae, the Aphareidae, the Dioscuri, the Anake, the 
Leucopolo, the Aktorione Molione. It is worth noticing that 
Pick considers this twin-worship as characteristic of the 
Leleges : Salamis and Locris are both Lelegian centres. And 
the name Oileus is referred to the Lelegian language. 

Take again the case of Diomedes. He seems to be a tribaj 
god or hero, connected with Aetolia and the Aetolian settle¬ 
ments on the north coast of the Peloponnese, though in tin 
Catalogue he belongs to Argos and Epidaurus. Originallj 
perhaps an Achaean, he has been affected by association witl 
these wild Aetolian tribes, who came from Illyria and expellee 
the Achaeans, reducing Aetolia in historical times to savagery 
His kinsman is ^ Agrios ’, ^ Savage ’. His father Tydeus wouk 
have been made immortal, owing to his many merits, had no 
his own tribal war-goddess, Athena, seen him eating an enemy’ 
head on the battle-field, and after that preferred to let hin 
die. However that may be, we find in Greek tradition tw( 
ostensibly distinct persons bearing the name of Diomedes 
There is this hero, mentioned in the Iliad and Odyssey, th 
Epigoni and the Alkmaeonis, by birth an Argive, but a travelle 
to Aetolia, Troy, Italy, and Cjrprus. He is a fierce and fier 
young warrior, much associated with horses, but decidedlj^ 
if I may borrow a convenient phrase from the language c 

1 This suggestion was first made by Wackernagel, H. U. 247 Cf. Eu 
I. A. 192 Karel^v 5e dv Aiavre ffvvedpaj, rov Olkioos TeAa^wj'os re ydyov. 
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‘ sympathetic.’ That is to say. we are wont to 
b7on his si'ie, not on that of his enemies. But there is also 
another ‘ ulympathetic ’ Komedes, a ruffiaii and ’ 

le Thracian war-god Ares, and king of Ahdera 
This Diomedes. who fed his fierce white horses 
flesh—an evident trace of human sacrifices was 
sunaoiy ueitroyed by Heracles, and his horses taken awa^ 
Now, as Efio Bethe has pointed out, these two heioes a 
evidently fe same. As soon as you scratch the Argive 
Diomedes lou find under his Hellenic surface the mark of 
the Thracian. In the most diverse localities we find him 
connected lith the same horses and the same uncanny sacri¬ 
fices. In Cyprus to the far south-east he was worshipped 
with huma,n victims. To the far north-west the Venetians 
sacrificed |o him white horses. In the Iliad Diomedes has 
been olearfed of his cannibal tendencies, and is left one o 
the most alttraotive figures in the poem, peculiarly brave an 
.nodest aiJd wise in counsel. Yet incidentally w^e are con- 
stantly ccfcning across his Thracian connexions, .n v e 
slays the fcing of the Thracians, RMsus, and carnets off his 
famous wiite horses. In E also, I would suggest, he fights 
and routs!the god of the Thracian aborigines. Ares: Ares 
flies to hehen. leaving no horses behind. But we find tha , 
lust befoije, Diomedes has fought Aeneas and his motflei 
Aphrodite!, and carried off Aeneas’s matchless horses. Aeneas 
is the son bf Aphrodite, and Aphrodite is the goddess belonging 
to Ares, loriginally, it would seem, a ivar-goddess and 
of the war-god, she has passed through the crucibles of Creek 
mythology, and emerges identified with a half-oriental ove- 
goddess, k creature who has no business in battles, and is 
merely tfie paramour of the w^arrior god (see Schol. on )• 

Also her son in this case has Anchises for his father, not 
Ares. Tkis probably is the result of mythological changes 
iind falsi identifications. One suspects that originally the 
hero ooniuered by Diomedes. and robbed of his horses, and 
immediafely afterwards succoured by both Aphrc^ite an 


Ares, wa 


L a true son of Ares. Thus the story of Diomedes 
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an exact parallel to that of Diomedes the 
a un yrant. For, m the processes of ancient mytholo^ 

hirroT r“ of 

: ® W Su °r® fo 1^0 ^ «on 

e Thracian Ares who is so conquered and despoiled. In 
the one story Diomedes has the passive part, in the other 

the si '’h ? ’® **"0 Bull-Slayer, and Dionysus 

histrvT- ru tribal 

y ich have taken shape in the heroes of the Iliad. 

mrZr'r Ty possibility that in any 

ai ero there may be traces of a real individual. The 
egends of the Middle Ages are full of historical names. And 
the names Paris or Hector or even Agamemnon may have 
onge originally to as definite a person as those of Charle- 
gne or ngil the magician Attila or Dieterich of Berne. 
Professor Bury has remarked that the name and personality 
ot a great foeman are apt to remain fixed in a nation’s 
memory Had nineteenth-century England been still in the 
saga-making stage, sheivould certainly have mingled ‘ Boney ’ 
with her ancestral demi-gods. But, if any of the persons are 
historical, we cannot identify them. And if the names are 
eal. It does not follow that any part of the story really 
happened to the bearer of the particular name. None of the 
mediaeval magician-stories happened to the real Vergil. 

But let us turn to somewhat surer ground. Consider the 
historical background of a case like the following. There is 
a fane passage of some seventy lines in Iliad E 627-98 which 
narrates the slaying of Tlepolemus of Rhodes, a son of 
Heracles, by the Lycian Sarpfidon. The passage interrupts 
' e context. It is never referred to afterwards. The Hera- 
oleidae are nowhere else mentioned in Homer. And for divers 
reasons editors have marked the passage as a foreign inser- 
lon. But where does the insertion come from ? The Hera- 
cleid of Rhodes has no place in the Trojan circle of legends. 
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When one |ees that his adversary is a Lycian, that is, a 
chieftain of the mainland just opposite Rhodes, where the 
Rhodians wore constantly attempting to force a settlement, 
one can gue 3S what has happened. A local legend of battle 
between the Rhodian and the Lycian has been torn up from 


its natural context and inserted into the midst of the fighting 
about Troy. | The song is a fragment of the history of Rhodes 
and Lycia.i i 

In searching for fragments of real history, like this, in the 
Homeric poms, it is probable that our best hunting-grounds 
\vill be in the little backwaters of narrative, where the plot 
interest is 'v^feakest and the details least important. That is 
to say, the poet will have left the history most unchanged 
in those places where he had the least motive to falsify it; 
and conversely. In the case of Diomedes which we have just 
considered, for instance, the narrative is in the front plane 


^ The SarpeAon passages generally hear the marks of being in some 
sense foreign nlatter, either invented later or transferred from a different 
context. For instance, the Sarpedon who was buried in the famous grave- 
mound in Lyci^ must have been slain in Lycia, not in l^roy. This was 
remarked in aitiquity. The passage (n 668 ff.) where Sarpedon’s body 
is carried from flroy to Lycia by Sleep and Death was considered ‘ spurious * 
by Zenodotus, fwith whom Didymus agreed (Schol. ad loc.). Eustathius 
also (p. 1069, ^9) makes the very plausible surmise that Homer, knowing 
of the historicll grave-mound in Lycia, invented these lines in order to 
combine it wit|i his own story that Sarpedon was killed at Troy. The 
influence exertfd on the Iliad by the princes of Lycia, wlio derived their 
descent from Sarpedon and Glaucus, has long been recognized. 

Sarpedon, hqwever, seems to have Thracian connexions as well as Lycian 
—even if the letter are not entirely an invention of the said princes, who 
may well have identified a native ancestor of their own with the famous 
Sarpedon. A i^romontory near Ainos in Thrace was called Sarpedon 
(Strabo, p. 331, fr. 52; cf. p. 319), and Ainos is the home of Sarpedon in 
one of the Heracles legends. Ainos was an Aeolic settlement among 
Thracians ; hmce Sarpedon is the blood-foe of Patroclus. His chosen 
pomrade, Asteilopaios (M 102 f.) is a Paeonian, son of the river Axios 
(Bethe, 1. c.). His other comrade, Maris, is otherwise unknown, but suggests 
Maron. Glauctis himself, one may observe, is guest-friend of the Thracian 
Diomedes : but Glaucus is a figure with many ramifications. 

; One may nctice, as a further mark of something unusual, that the 
Lycian geneakgy given in Z 199 does not agree with the one ordinarily 
given, from Ei ropa-Minos. And Diodorus says that Sarpedon fought on 
the side of Againemnon against Troy ! (v. 79). Perhaps a mere slip. 
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of interest. Consequently the original story—if we wei^e right 
in our suggestions—is hidden away under a mass of ornament 
and addition. Not only has the place of Diomedes’ battle 
with the war-god and his spouse been moved from Thrace 
to Troy, but the name of Aeneas has been substituted for 
some other name. When a story is mere background, and 
does not need to be made interesting, it is less tampered 
with. 

In the same book (43 ff.) we have the following passage :— 

Then Idomeneus despoiled Phaestus, son of the Maeo- 
nian, even of Borus who had come from deep-soiled 
Tame. Him spear-famed Idomeneus stabbed with his 

. ' long lance as he was about to mount upon his chariot, 
through the right shoulder. And down from the chariot 
he crashed and a horror of darkness laid hold on him. 

Idomeneus is the King of Cnossos in Crete, and Phaestus 
is otherwise only known to history as the next most famous 
town in the same island. That is to say, Phaestus is the town, 
or the eponymous hero of the town. So that we have in 
this passage a record of a local battle or conquest in Crete, 
torn up from its surroundings and used by the poet to fill in 
some details of slaughter in a great battle before Troy. 

And what sort of a conquest was it ? Idomeneus, if we 
inquire into his antecedents, appears pretty clearly as a 
northern invader of Crete. He is a son of Deucalion, which; 
points to Thessaly. He is a great founder of cities in the 
north-west, like Diomedes and Odysseus. The men he fights 
fall into two groups : ^ Oinomaiis and Alkathous—who is in 
some legends one of the suitors slain by Oinomaiis, in others 
a son of Pelops the slayer of Oinomaiis—these two take us 
to the Pelops-group of invaders in the Peloponnese. The 
others are what we may call Creto-Asiatic ; Asius, from the 
Asian plain in Lydia, this Phaestus, son of the Maeonian from 

^ I omit Aeneas and Deiphobus. They are obviously not inconsistent 
with the above grouping, but I hesitate to offer an explanation of their 
meaning in this context. Orsilochos, Idomeneus’ supposed son in y 260, 
looks like a fiction. 
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Lydia, and (Ithryoneus, a name derived from the Cretan word 
for a hill (o&pvSf see Eick-Bechtel, p. 421). 

Is there n|)t history here, real history, however fragmentary 
•om all its moorings ? I think, following a hint 
;hat there is a good deal of historical fact con- 
:tain passages which look at first sight like mere 
strings of lioaningless names, I mean, the MpoKTaaiai, or 
‘ Manslayings which constantly fill up the background of 
a Homeric battle picture. For instance, at the end of Dio- 
medes’ greal battle we have (Z 29 fi.) this passage ; 

Ther, Poiypoites, firm in battle, slew Astyalus, and 
Odyssiis smote with his bronzen spear Pidutes of Per- 
cote, Ind Teucros godlike Aretaon. And Antuochus, 
son of iNestor, smote Ablerus with his shining spear, and 
Agamemnon, king of men, slew Elatus. (He dwelt y 
the b|nks of fair-flowing Satnioeis, in lofty Pedasus.) 
And Eurypylus despoiled Melanthius. And Menelaus 
caught Adrastus alive. 

And so on.J 

There nfay be fiction, and the emptiest kind of fiction, 
mixed up ’in this. And probably most of the history is at 
present un|braceable. I will take one case in detail presently. 
But, first, % would ask you to reflect what constituted a man s 
chief claiii to public honour among these, primitive northern 
tribes. The greatest thing, perhaps, was to be Ptoliforthos, 
a Sacker of Cities.^ Short of that, a hero was chiefly known 
by the enfmies whom he had slain. Think of Sigurd Eafnirs- 
bane, Hogni Sigurdsbane, and the rest. Think of the stories 
of Heracfes, Achilles, Diomedes. In each case the mam 
groundwclk is a list of the enemies whom the hero slew. 
In more pivilized times we put on the tomb of a general 
a list of |he victories which he won. In earlier times these 
victories ivere all represented as personal duels, man-to-man, 
and were-commemorated, at any rate in times of migration, 
not by infecriptions on tombs, but by paeans or verses current 
lie tribe. One remembers how the Myrmidori:|, in 
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i Cf. Aesoli. Ag. 472 and Cic. a 
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Kad X march back to the ships singing their paean : ‘ We 
have won us great glory, we have slain godlike Hector, to 
whom the Trojans in their city prayed as to a god.’ 

The emotion connected with these various victories would 
of course generaUy become dim with time, but the verses 
lecording the bare facts would be remembered carefully by 
the tribal bard. Indeed their preservation would be the chief 
part of his_ business. And I strongly suspect that the lists 
of men slam by the various tribal heroes in the Iliad- are, 
m their origin, these same tribal records, condensed into mere 
lists of names and, of course, transferred from their original 
contexts. In detail fiction may have entered in, and some 
names may be pure inventions. But in general, if we only 
interpret the language rightly, I incline to believe that 
Odysseus ’ did slay ‘ Pidutes of Percote’, and that some 
people claiming connexion with Agamemnon did take the 
town of Pedasus in the valley of the Satnioeis. This last 
point, indeed, we actually know from history. 

But let us follow the story of the last victim in this ‘ Man¬ 
slaying ’, Adrastus, who was taken by Menelaus alive and 
eventually slain by Agamemnon. He appears suddenly, with 
no name of father or country. But his fate is told at length. 
His horses took fright, ran into a tamarisk bush, broke the 
pole of his chariot, and flung him out upon his face. So 
Menelaus took him, but would have spared his life had not 
Agamemnon run up and himself stabbed Adrastus in the 
flank with his spear. 

Who is this Adrastus, and where was this battle really 
fought ? He would seem like a mere name, a fiction of the 
moment, but for two things. Pausanias saw a place near 
Thebes which was called Harma, Chariot; and when he 
inquired the origin of the name, he was informed that Adrastus, 
the celebrated King of Sikyon, was there cast out of his chariot,’ 
which was entangled in a tamarisk bush, when he was flying 
from the battle at Thebes. This cannot be entirely a fabrica¬ 
tion based on the Iliad, It is, in part at least, an indepen¬ 
dent tradition, and we can make a shrewd guess at its 
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source. AdJastus was the leader of the Argives in the 
Thebais, and? his defeat and flight one of its cro^vning inci¬ 
dents. We lave found the Iliad using the Thebais before. 
(See p. 203.; And again, when Agamemnon’s kingdom is 
described in die Catalogue (B 572) it includes ‘ Sikyon, where 
aforetime Acrastus was king ’. That is, this fatherless and 
floating Adve stus seems—though the reciters of the Iliad as 
a rule did nit suspect it—^to be really the great Adrastus of 
the Theban War. And what of his slaying by Agamemnon ? 
Does it represent some misty tradition of a real tribal victory 1 
One would tjiink so ; but there is still the likelihood that it 
may be a m|re fiction, invented originally to save some part 
from, the aw}?:wardness of having two kings of all the Argives. 
(See note onjp. 202.) In any case, if there is any real history 
behind it, thjit history did not take place at Troy. 

; Eew of thpse battles of the Iliad did. A line of research 
indicated by Eric Bethe in a brilliant essay on Die Trojanischen 
Sagenhreise lends to establish clearly wLat many of us had 
suspected b|fore, that much of the fighting which Homer 
locates at Tlroy, in Asia Minor, on the south-eastern shore 
3 f the Hellespont, is really a reminiscence of old tribal wars on 
die mainlang of Greece, notably in Thessaly, Boeotia, and the 
P^loponneseJ Dr. Bethe’s method is this. Those heroes 
vho have a| real existence in the tradition, apart from the 
Iliad, can ii| many cases be traced to their diverse homes or 
settlements fey three trains of evidence : first, their graves 
md places jof worship ; secondly, their blood-feuds, for a 
tribe’s blood-feud is usually against a close neighbour; and 
hirdly, theit wives, kinsmen, and the like. 

Take the’case of Achilles. It is quite clear. Achilles is 
irmly locat|d in Phthia, in fhe country between the town 
if Pharsalol and the Spercheios river. All his kindred are 
ibout him. The temple of Thetis, his mother, is close to 
PharsMos. iHis father Peleus is associated with Mt. Pelion. 
His sister wlas married to the river Spercheios. And in the 
5 ame neighbourhood we find his blood-foes. Two heroes, 
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celebrated in other contexts, but in the Iliad reduced to 
mere names for filling up an ‘ androktasia Dryops and 
Deucalion, belong to this region. So does his better-known 
enemy Cycnus, the Swan-hero. More than that, there is 
quoted from the third-century historian Istros a statement 
which puzzles Plutarch and directly conflicts with all the 
Homeric tradition, that Alexandros or Paris was slain by 
Achilles and Patroclus upon the banks of the Spercheios. 

In Homer, of course, Alexandros is a Trojan prince who 
perhaps never went to Thessaly in his life, and he is not killed 
by Achilles, but on the contrary kills him some time after 
Patroclus is dead. It is startling to find him fighting in 
Thessaly. Yet an inquiry into the origin of Alexandros-Paris 
gives him also a home in the same region as his enemy, 
Achilles. His close sister, who like himself has a double 
name, Alexandra or Cassandra, was worshipped in historical 
times in Locris. (The Locrians had some strange connexion 
with Ilion. As late as the fourth century b.c. they supplied 
periodically two highly taboo priestesses to the temple there. 
The natives always tried to prevent them coming in, and once 
killed one of them.)^ The heroes with whom Paris fights in the 
Iliad, especially those who have no importance in the story, 
and are therefore not inserted for a fictional purpose, are 
almost all Thessalians, such as Machaon, Eurypylos, Mene- 
sthios.^ He is killed at last by the Malian Philoctetes. 

Andromache, the wife of Hector, comes from Thebe, a town 
which is described as 'TTroTiAaKt?], or in words which explain 
that epithet, beneath wooded Places.’ ISTo one in antiquity 
knew what or where Places was, though it was presumed to 
be a mountain. Was it not the mountain above that Thebe 
which lies between Pharsalus and Mt. Pelion, at the northern 
boundary of Achilles’ realm ? Andromache in one passage of 
the Iliad (Z 397 ff.) is made a Cilician ; but in the saga generally 
she is connected not with any place in Asia, but with the 
north and north-west of Greece. She is the mother of 

1 T 455, 478. 

® Timaeus ap. Schol. Lycophr. 1155, 1159: Aeneas Tacticus 31, 24. 

3 Cf. A 506 ; A 580, B 736 ; H 9. 
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Molossiis, the eponymous hero of a tribe in Epirus called 
Molossi. In another legend she is the mother of Kestrinos, 
eponymous hero of the Epirot territory Kestrine, This seems 
to be the red tradition. It is then united with the Troy- 
poems by milking some one bring the Trojan queen back to 
Greece after the capture of her city. In one legend it is 
Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles^ who so brings her. In 
another it is Helenus, her brother-in-law. 

And what 1 of Hector himself, the great defender of Troy ? 
He seems to| belong to Boeotia. As Diimmler has observed, 
he was worsliipped as a hero in Boeotian Thebes. And if 
we examine ahe list of people whom he kills or fights in the 
Iliad, their Lults and graves and legends crowd round the 
neighbourhopd of Boeotia. Leitos (P 601) had a tomb in 
Plataea : Orjesbios (E 707) lived in Hyle; Arkesilaos (O 329) 
was buried i|i Lebadeia. As for Hector’s comrade, Melanippos 
(O 547-83), we know^ that a hero Melanippos was, like Hector 
himself, woi^hipped in Thebes. Hector was a great ^ slayer 
of men arfd his victims in the Iliad make a sort or road 
from Thebes upward to the bounds of Achilles’ region. 
Dr. Bethe mentions Schedios the Bhocian, whose tomb Strabo 
saw at Dapnnus on the Euboean gulf (O 515, and again 
P 306; Str|,bo, ix. 424) ; Autonoos, worshipped as a hero 
at Delphi (A 301); Orestes, connected in saga with Phocis 
(E 705); Tiechos the Aetolian, who must be the eponymous 
hero of Trephis (E 706). Trechis lies at the mouth of the 
Spercheios ojn the borders of the realm of Achilles. Patroclus, 
Hector’s greatest victim, belongs to the heart of that country. 
Further nor }h he slew Helenos, son of Oinops (E 707), Epei- 
geus from tl^e town of Boudeion (H 571), and in some legends 
also Protesilaos. The road has led us even beyond the blood- 
foe Achilles, up to Thebe, the city of Hector’s wife Andro¬ 
mache. ^ In other words,’ says Bethe, ‘ Hector, or rather 
the tribe wuich honoured Hector as their hero, migrated by 
this road. IVIore aceurately, the tribe gradually, in how many 
centuries ni ne can tell, moved in a south-easterly direction, 
driven by a pressure which was no doubt exerted by the Aeolic 
tribe represented in the Epos by Achilles.’ 
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Another group of closely united enemies—in these con¬ 
nexions neighbour and enemy are almost interchangeable 
terms—is to be found in Lacedaemon. If the above was the 
Achilles-Hector-Alexandros group, this is the Helen group. 
It consists of Helen, Agamemnon, Menelaus, Alexandres the 
ravisher of Helen, and Deiphobus her third husband. The 
Alexandros tribe, it will be seen, appears in both groups. 
Since it seems to have left no traces in Central Greece, and 
since Alexandros is always in the legend a builder of ships, 
the tribe perhaps came from Thessaly to the Peloponnese 
by sea.i Helen of course lived in Sparta. She was wor¬ 
shipped as a goddess in Sparta : her grave was shown at 
Therapnae, just north of Sparta. Her husband Menelaus had 
a grave and a temple at Therapnae : and at the same place, 
according to the statement of a late though well-informed 
authority,^ both Alexandros and Deiphobus received divine 
honours. Perhaps in this statement Therapnae is a mistake 
for Amyclae, which suits the geography slightly better. Also 
Amyclae is the home of a Deiphobus in the Heracles legend 
(Apollod. ii. 6. 2 ; Diod. iv. 31 ; Jahn, Bilderchronik, p. 70) : 
and in Amyclae also lay the sanctuary of Alexandros’s sister 
Alexandra-Cassandra, and beside it her tomb, together with 
that of Agamemnon. 

I will not pursue the subject further. One may well be 
surprised at the tenacity with which these ancient local 
worships held their ground through almost the whole life¬ 
time of Greece as a nation. The tribes which instituted them, 
and through which alone they had reality, had long since 
passed away both from those particular neighbourhoods and 
from the face of the earth. They were often in flat contra¬ 
diction with that other stream of history popularized and 
made canonical by the Iliad and Odyssey. Ages after people 
had forgotten that Alexandros or Paris represented a tribe ; 

^ Cf. Agamemnon, of whom the same is true, except that he sailed 
definitely from Aulis. 

* The dialogue ‘ Theophrastus ’ on the immortality of the Soul, by 
Aeneas of Gaza (fifth century a, d.), cited in S. Wide, LaJconische Kulte, 
p. 361 ; Bethe, 1. o., p. 16. 
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when all edpated people knew him from their childhood as 
a wicked T|ojan prince who was killed and buried in Troy 
beyond the fHellespont; old peasants and pietists and anti- 
(][uaries conjtinued to worship his grave at Therapnae in 
Laconia or by the river Spercheios in South Thessaly. Some¬ 
times the t|'o streams of legend, that of the Iliad and that 
of the local;worship, ran on without mingling ; more often, 
of course, w|ys were invented for harmonizing the two. That 
^s why, for'instance, Cassandra is brought from Troy by 
Agamemnon^ to be buried beside him at Therapnae ; why 
a Locrian h^ro is made to commit a sin against Cassandra, 
to be expiat|ed ever afterwards by the Locrians worshipping 
at her sanct|3ary. 


No precisi summing-up of these results is, I believe, at 
present pracjticable. We can at most suggest the sort of 
framework ipto which the eventual results of research will 
probably fit.. Two general facts seem to be clear :— 

1. Apart fpm later accretions, the various battles of heroes 
which appear in the Iliad as part of the Trojan War represent 
for the mostjpart very ancient warfare among the wandering 
tribes of thejmainland, earlier than that expansion of Greece 
over the Aeiean which we know as the Aeolian and Ionian 
colonizations^. 

2. This w^fare is connected for the most part not with the 
names of in^vidual men who distinguished themselves—and 
whose name^ may perhaps survive in some of the local prose 
chronicles aid foundation-stories—but with the names of 
tribal gods oi heroes. 

There is |omething in this second point that to our 
minds requites explanation. Professor XJsener remarks 
that the Fr|nch epics, coming comparatively late, revolve 
mostly roui|d definite historical characters like Charle¬ 
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seems to be almost entirely about these divine or imaginary 
beings. 

When the Greeks in the full light of history defeated the 
Persian, their general’s comment was : ‘ It is not we who 
have done this, but the gods and the heroes ’ {Hdt. viii. 109). 
That seems to be the spirit. After all, that is the psycho¬ 
logical condition which we often find in primitive peoples. 
Think how it pervades the Old Testament, Think of the 
many stories in books of anthropology telling how a savage 
who has succeeded or failed in catching his prey explains 
that his spirit, his orenda, his totem, has been on that par¬ 
ticular occasion strong or weak. There is an early inscription 
extant in which the people of Selinus celebrate a successful 
battle, in which presumably various individuals had in the. 
normal ways distinguished themselves. We moderns would 
have mentioned their names. But the inscription of the 
Selinuntians runs thus : ‘ Thanks to the following gods we of 
Selinus have conquered : Zeus Nikator, Phobos, Heracles, 
Apollo, Poseidon, the Tyndaridae, Athena, Malophoros, 
Pasikrateia, and the others, but especially thanks to Zeus ’ 
(/, O, A, 515). We know how the Tyndaridae fought for Rome 
at the battle of Lake Regillus, and for the Locrians against 
Croton, We know how the Greeks before the battle of Salamis 
sent a ship to Aegina to fetch ‘ Aias and Telamon and the other 
Aeacidae ’, including Peleus and Achilles, to lead them against 
the Persians (Hdt, viii. 64). They are doubtless included, if 
not specially meant, in Themistocles’ words, attributing the 
victory to ‘the gods and heroes’. The same Aeacidae had^ 
been lent by Aegina to Thebes on a previous occasion, about 
which the less said the better. For the Thebans were de-^ 
feated, Aeacidae and all (Hdt, v. 80), and told the Aeginetans 
that next time they would prefer a regiment of men. Now, 
suppose the battle of Salamis had been fought, not in the full 
light of Greek history, but in the misty daAvn of the Epos, 
what sort of a story should we have had ? Would it have 
been all about Themistocles and Eurybiades and the Corin¬ 
thians ? I suspect it would have been Aias and Telamon 
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and Peleus knd AchUles who defeated Xerxes. That, at least, 

IS the way im which the earliest epic battles seem to have 
been recorded. 

These cojisiderations perhaps explain sufficiently why the 
Homeric battles, in their last analysis, are so largely the 
work of tri|3al heroes and gods. It remains to consider 
another point. Why do they all refer not to any warfare that 
was going dn at the time of their composition, but to war¬ 
fare of forgotten people under forgotten conditions in the 
past? The fact is certain. Even if the analysis made in 
this essay be all wrong, there will remain just the same 
problem. For the poems were certainly for many centuries 
m the hands of Ionian and Attic bards, who are shown by 
all the evide.tice to have largely added to them. Yet, with all 
their additions, they never brought in any celebration of their 
OTO immediate present. There is no mention of the Asiatic 
colonies, of the great Ionian cities, of the later groupings of 
Wibes. ^ The lew exceptions to this rule are mere accidents. 
There is all tlirough the poems a distinct refusal to cheapen 
epic poetry By the celebration of contemporary things. If 
men wanted ^to celebrate the present, they did so in other 
forms of literature. 

Wliat shall one say of this ? Merely that there is no cause 
for surprise. | It seems to be the normal instinct of a poet, 
at least of an epic poet. The earliest version of the Song of 
Roland which we possess was written by an Anglo-Norman 
scribe some thirty years after the conquest of England. If 
the Normans bf that age wanted an epic sung to them, surely 
a good subject lay ready to hand. Yet as a matter of fact 
pheir great e|)ic is ail about Roland, dead three hundred 
^ears before, hot about William the Conqueror. The fugitive 
Britons of Wales made no epic to tell of their conquest by 
yhe Saxons; they turned to a dim-shining Arthur belonging 
/o the vaguest past. Neither did the Saxons who were con- 
luering them make epics about that conquest. They sang 
low at some^ unknovm time a legendary and mythical 
Beowulf had ctonquered a legendary Grendel. 

1335 ^ 
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Yet this past of which epic poets make their songs, what 
exactly is it ? It is not the plain historical past. It is the 
past transformed into something ideal, something that shall 
be more inspiring or more significant. In the case of the 
Iliad the old traditional fighting is all concentrated into one 
great war, and that a war for the possession of the very 
land which the professed descendants of Agamemnon and 
Achilles were fighting for in historical times. Hates are mis¬ 
leading because these movements seem to have been so slow.. 
Tradition says that the Aeolian settlements in Asia began in 
the eleventh century, but Aeolians were not firmly established 
in the Troad till the seventh or sixth. 

It looks as if the epic conception of the Tale of Troy con¬ 
sisted in outline of four main elements : (1) A tradition of 
a great city at Ilion in the Troad, and its destruction by 
war. (2) A reflection into the past of the long wars of 
the Aeolian tribes to establish themselves in Asia, (3) An 
historical meeting of the Achilles tribes and the Agamemnon 
tribes, their common warfare against Asia and the occasional 
friction between them. (4) The myth of Helen, the ever- 
ravished and re-won, who is carried away in this story by 
Alexandros-Paris, prince of Troy—as in other contexts she 
has been carried away by Theseus and Perithoiis, by Hermes 
and probably by Achilles—and triumphantly recovered by 
her kinsfolk.! We may neglect for the present a fifth element 
the resistance of Ionia and Athens against Persia. 

If we now put the question. Where did these four elementf 
first come together ? we ought to receive some light upor 
that question which so vexed antiquity, the birthplace o 
Homer. Ilion is a fixed and known place ; the Aeolian tribes 
also belong on the whole to a definite area. They were driver 
from South Thessaly across the North Aegean by a direci 

^ Stesichonis’ famous ‘Palinode’, making out that Helen never wen 
to Troy, but stayed innocently in Egypt, is not, 1 think, an invention, bu 
another form of the same ancient myth. She is carried off by Herme 
himself to Egypt. This carrying off of the goddess by a definite god seem 
very old. Eur. Hden. 44 [Ka{ivjv U fx lu TrTUxaWfv aWipos ictK.). So 

Esener, Stojf des Epos. 
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bridge of |islands : Ikos, Skyros, Lesbos—and there is the 
south-west extremity of the Troad immediately in front. The 
meeting of Achilles and Agamemnon is more conclusive still. 
Achilles, though he had worship in the Peloponnese, is mostly 
Thessaliarf: Agamemnon, though he had Thessalian con¬ 
nexions, i| mostly Peloponnesian : and if we look for some 
great traditional meeting-place of the descendants of Aga¬ 
memnon |rom the south, and the descendants of Achilles 
from The^aly, the first place to suggest itself is the island 
of Lesbos.: It was also about a ‘ girl of Brisa ’ in Lesbos 
that the chiefs quarrelled. The fourth point is hardly needed, 
but it points to the same result. If the ravishment of Helen 
now takes^ a new direction towards the Troad, that fits in 
with a m<|vement of Helen’s Peloponnesian worshippers to¬ 
wards the^ same place. The time and place at which the 
main strai|ds of the framework of the Iliad must have come 
together aie fairly clear. The time is the Aeolian migration, 
the place |s Lesbos or some early settlement on the shore of 
Asia. If ’vp take Homer as the author of the Iliad, the area 
known as Jleolis is his first birthplace. 

This hi^orical argument fits exactly with the argument 
from language. True, the Iliad and Odyssey, as given in all 
oi|r MSS., appear in an Ionic dialect. But it Is beyond ques¬ 
tion that the dialect has been in some way changed, The 
greater jmrt of the poems has been worked over into its 
present Ionic from some other speech. What that speech 
exactly wak is open to dispute. 

Professoj: Pick, in his epoch-making editions of the two 
poems, ariued boldly that it was ordinary Lesbian Aeolic, 
and that poth poems had been definitely translated into 
Ionic by tne rhapsode Kynaithos of Chios about the year 
540 B. c. He showed that the poems were full of ' Aeolic ’ 
forms in t|ie midst of the Ionic, and these Aeolic forms had 
the peculi£},rity, nearly always, of being metrically different 
from the Corresponding Ionic forms. That is : the poems 
were wrought over into Ionic simply word for, word, and 
when the proper Ionic word did not scan, the older Aeolic 

Q 2 
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form was left. The practice is common, one may almost say 
regular, in traditional books. Many English ballads occur in 
northern and southern forms, many old French poems in 
French of Paris, Norman-French, and Picard. And this 
general conception of an ' Aeolic ’ stage of the Homeric 
poems has been accepted by almost all advanced critics. 

Yet it needs an important correction. Pick’s full theory, 
with Kynaithos and the sixth century included, has had few 
supporters. And if we abandon that definite date and person, 
the linguistic arguments rather change their character. For 
the two most characteristic distinctions of the Ionian speech, 
the loss of ^^^-sounds and the turning of d into rj, can be 
shown to have occurred later, and perhaps considerably later, 
than the first foundations of the cities in Asia Minor. So 
that the w and the long a sounds of Homer were as much 
the property of Proto-Ionic, if we may use the term—omitting 
for the moment the numerous false forms and modernisms of 
our present texts—as of Aeolic. The language of Homer is 
markedly based upon an older stage of the Greek language 
than either the Ionic of Herodotus or the Lesbian of Sappho.^ 
This is illustrated, among other facts, by the curious affinities 
between the Epic dialect and two so-called Aeolic dialects 
utterly out of the range of epic influence, Arcadian aiyd 
Cyprian. 

What can there be in common between Arcadia, the central 
highlands of the Peloponnese, and Cyprus, the remote Greek 
island in the gates of the Semite ? Nothing, one would say, 
but their isolation. They were both so cut off from the 
normal currents of progressive Greek civilization that they 
retained more than other communities of their original speech, 
as the French in Canada retain peculiar elements of the 
language of Louis XIV. And consequently they show curious 
agreements with Homer, whose dialect, for reasons easily 
intelligible, clung to the oldest form of speech that was capable 
of being comfortably understood. It is not, therefore, accurate 

1 See the valuable Appendix to Monro’s edition of Odyssey xiii-xxiv, 
pp. 455-88. He seems to me to underrate the Aeolic element. 
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to say tlial Homer has been translated from Aeolic into Ionic, 
if by Aeoljc we mean sixth-century Lesbian, or the group of 
which Les|ian is the type, Lesbian-Thessalian-Boeotian. It 
is, I think,? accurate if we mean that Homer has been worked 
over from an ancient dialect, much more closely akin to the 
Aeolic of Lesbos and South Thessaly than to the language 
of the mixld multitudes of the Ionian cities. 

There isicertainly a strong Lesbian element, as was recog¬ 
nized in ai|tiquity. There are certain forms of words which 
are definit|ly Lesbian, and not primitive, dialectical peculi¬ 
arities whi|3h first originated in the Lesbian-Aeolic dialects; 
falsely forrped datives in -ea-o-t, falsely formed perfect parti¬ 
ciples in ~K0PT09, a preference for k€v over Iw, and various 
forms like^ vvfjxl)a, &c. The Lesbian form aypioj 

is generally^ altered to atpeo), but in the imperative, where it 
was not re|ognized, it is left. Still, the main texture of the 
earlier Ho|ieric language is not Lesbian-Aeolic, but some 
earlier anc^ more widely diffused speech. What does this 
mean in history ? 

It is jusfj what we should have expected from our analysis 
of the raw ^material of the poems. It is the speech of these 
immensely old tribal traditions which, as we have seen, form 
the ultimat| historical content of the Iliad. What took place 
in Aeolia cjr Lesbos w^as the first collecting of them into 
a Trojan se|ting. It is interesting in this connexion to notice 
that the scenery of the similes is apt to be Thessalian and 
not Asiatic : that the Muses come from Olympus and the 
vale of Pieria in Thessaly, and the gods, wherever they may 
wander, stil keep their ^ Olympian houses ’d 

What car this epic material have been like before it took 
its Trojan or Homeric shape ? Here we are getting beyond 
our evidence. Perhaps originally, as Professor Usener sug- 

1 The Mysiai^ Olympus may have been regarded locally as the seat of the 
gods^; but the ‘ Homeric ’ gods evidently dwell in the Thessalian Olympus. 
The ‘ Twelve Gods ’ seem to have been a Thessalian institution; the first 
altar to them v as built by Deucalion (Schol. ap. Rhod. iii. 1085. Of. ii. 532 
with Schol.). , ’ ’ 
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gests, it may have consisted of the praises of the ‘ heroes * 
or ancestors, sung in religions worship at the Hearth. The 
Bard was a necessary part of a noble house, and his chief 
business was the celebration of the ‘ heroes ’ At some 
moment or other these sacred commemorations of each 
separate tribal hearth began to pass beyond the limit of the 
house. The story or the song became more interesting than 
the particular ^ hero ’ of whom it was told. Strangers liked 
to hear them. There must have been some great deed or 
experience in common, some impulse to history writing, 
some breaking down of family and tribal barriers. It is 
possible that many such crises occurred before the Aeolic 
migration; it is possible that that migration was itself the 
crisis. 

A raw material consisting of various disconnected religious 
songs and lays and prose stories in praise of particular tribal 
ancestors or gods ; a process of weaving these materials into 
a connected framework by the bards of the Aeolian migration : 
these seem to be the conditions of what we may call the first 
birth of Homer, if we mean by Homer the author of the Iliad. 
The case would be a little different for the other cycles of Epic 
Saga, the Boeotian, Phocian, and Argive Epics, the Odyssey, 
Oypria, and Argonautica. Some of these never passed through 
Aeolis at all. But some corresponding stage, helped out by 
mutual imitation, must have occurred in all the longer tradi¬ 
tional Epics. And there is this to observe: that however loosely 
the various masses of legend floated, there was in very early 
times some feeling that they formed a whole, or at least 
a series of wholes. There was some conception of a con¬ 
secutive chronicle or history. Each bard is understood to 
begin his lay— ivOiv kkd>v, or rcor afxoOev ye —at some par¬ 
ticular point in the great story 

^ Usener, 1. c., cites Beowulf and the Welsh laws settling the precedence 
of the bards : the chief bard comes next after the head of the house. 

2 One would like to know when these lays became (1) continuously metrical 
and (2) hexametric. The hexameter as it stands in Homer has been thought 
to show traces of having originated in two dactylic trimeters with anacrusis, 
what the Greek metrists call Paroimiacs (see Van Leeuwen, Enchiridion, 
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The next birth of Homer was certainly in Ionia. We have 
seen that t. le colonists of Lesbos had some pretensions to 
unity of rac e. The place from which the exodus came was 
so close. The bridge from Mt. Pelion to Aeolis, by Skyros 
and Lesbos! is so straight and complete. And, since the 
peoples are!the same, the name Aioleis may well be a by¬ 
form of the well-known Ach-aioi. Similarly, the Raiones 
include Sirclpaiones and Paioplai; the Pelag-ones seem to be 
a by-form |f the PMagones, and even of the Pelag-skoi or 
Pelasgoi. There may also have been some unity of race in the 
extreme soAth of Asia Minor, where the group called itself 
‘ Doris ’. The Dorian tribes, perhaps coming on from Crete, 
were at any rate the leaders of their communities, But all 
along the great stretch of coast between these two little 
groups theife seems to have been no definite unity or common 
descent. |ivery city wall contained a cr{)ix[x€LKTov ttX^Oos, 
a ‘ mixed r|.ultitude ’. They could merely be classed together 
as ^ lawonds Sons of Javan, and even that name is given 
them by foreigners. 

It looks'as if these ancestors of the lonians had in the 
extreme stress of their migrations lost hold upon their Achaean 
traditions.l At any rate, it was only in later times, and only 
by turning to their northern neighbours, that the lonians 
obtained, dr recovered, their heritage in the Epos. It came 
to them t|ien as part of a regular process. Eor it is just 
these central settlements, these most tribeless and fugitive of 
the Sons cjf Javan, that built up the greatest achievements 
of Greek civilization before the rise of Athens. In historical 
times the |onian Greek is always prevailing over the Aeolian, 
ousting him, outstripping him, annexing his cities and his 
possession!. The Ionian poet Mimnermus, early in the 
seventh century, narrates how" a party of lonians from 

pp 1-24), aid it is curious that the extant Aeolic poets hardly use the 
hexameter afc all. (Sappho 93, 94, 95, are instances.) The Stesichorean 
metre, sets )f dactylic trimeters mixed with trochaic (or iambic) metra 

I __^-), is perhaps older than the finished hexameter. 

If there wefe evidence to show that the hexameter was specifically Ionic, 
some clear o )nclusions could be drawn. 
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Colophon and Pylos set forth and captured Aeolian SmjTna.i 
The same thing can be shown to have happened in Chios, 
though there the memory of the conflict was forgotten, and 
the island counts as simply Ionian. And these oases may be 
taken as typical. The Aeolic settlements belong to an earlier, 
ruder, and more chivalric stage of culture, and were super¬ 
seded by the higher intelligence and practical adaptability of 
the lomans. And besides then walled cities, the Aeolians 
were robbed also of their Homer. 

How did this process take place ? There may conceivably 
at some time have been a definite authoritative change of 
dialect; but it seems more likely that the Epic dialect gradu¬ 
ally changed as the spoken language changed. As more and 
more Greek cities, and those the richer and larger ones, began 
to drop the letter Vau and to pronounce Eta instead of long 
Alpha, the bards who recited Homer in those cities naturally 
changed their pronunciation too. Such a change would be 
as unconscious as the modern English change in the pro¬ 
nunciation of tea or room. But there was another and a 
decisive motive of change. We have seen already that, 
though a short lay may be recited round a camp fire or 
a banquet board, a poem at all approaching the length of 
the Iliad or Odyssey can only be recited on some great public 
occasion, lasting over several days, and consequently can only 
have been created with that sort of occasion in view. Now 
though our information is imperfect, it seems certain that 
the greatest gatherings in the Aegean were Ionian. Bards 
who wished to compete at the Panegureis at Delos, at Pani- 
onion, at Ephesus, must almost of necessity recite in Ionic 
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. ^ no apology ; but we have beside his verses a more 

de euBive Ionian account of the affair, explaining that they were not the 
aggressors. Strabo, xiv. 634. The town first belonged to the Lelies 
they were driven out by ‘Smyrnaeans’ from Ionic Ephesus: they 
expel ed by Aeohans, but returned with hoip from Ionic Colophon and 
regained their own land’. The story iilustrates first the tendl;y of 
loma to outstrip and thrust aside Aeolis; and secondly, the existence of 
a certain feeling of shame in thus expelling a city of brother Greeks. To 
drive out Leleges was of course fair hunting. Cf. Wilamowitz, Panionion 
in 8itzungsler. Berlin. Alcad. 1906, iii. ^amonion, 
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Greek, andf change their method of pronunciation as the 
spoken pronunciation changed. The Olympian Muses, if 
their ambition insisted upon a great poem and a great 
audience, nust perforce abandon their native accent. 

Aeolis was left in a backwater. And when it emerged, it 
spoke in tones as different from those of its old Homer as 
can well befconceived. Poetry in Lesbos became Traditional 
Poetry no i|iore. We must leave it aside and return to the 


developmen 


t) of Homer in Ionia, 



IX 

THE ILIAD AS A GREAT POEM 

THE HOMERIC SPIRIT AND THE GREATNESS 
OE THE ILIAD 


We still stand under the spell of the Iliad. Amid the deepest 
strands that are woven in the thread of our Western civiliza¬ 
tion there is more than one which is drawn originally from 
Greece and Greek literature. And at the fountain-head of 
Greek literature there stands,^_naturall^^nQ] igh. the dateless 
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TTaih^s, a n iine paralltJ to Ion, or Eoros, or Hellen, or even 
Ampliictyoi. The exact form of theory which we accept is 
of little mo nent. There is a broad general agreement between 
most of th| followers and correctors of Wolff and Lachmann. 
I wish in tl|e present lecture to advance no theory of my own, 
but merely; to consider what effect this scientific analysis has, 
or should jhave, upon our general enjoyment and under¬ 
standing of; the Iliad as a great poem. 


Mr. Mackailj in his Life of William Morris, remarks in 
passing thal in the Iliad we have a second-rate subject made 
into a firstfrate and indeed incomparable poem by the genius 
of a great poet. T think this view would probably be widely 
accepted. Many scholars would agree, with a pang, that the 
subject of ilie Wrath was not quite in the first rank of noble¬ 
ness. The jWrath against Hector after Patroclus’ death may 
be a great |3ubject. But the Wrath with Agamemnon about 
a personal plight is not. The fact that in the loss of Briseis 
it is almo^ entirely the personal slight, not the loss of a 
beloved being, that matters to Achilles, puts all the emotion 
several degrees lower. So much many scholars would admit, 
and then cjonsole themselves by asserting the splendid per¬ 
fection of tfie poem and the genius of the incomparable poet. 

Now ovej* this incomparable poet there is much high feeling 
and, in my-opinion, some confusion of thought. He certainly 
did not wrife the whole Iliad : so much I may take as generally 
admitted, t(Though if even that were denied, one might ask 
what is meant by ‘ the whole Iliad \ Is it the Oxford text ? 
Or is it the |ext of our earliest papyri, probably some thousands 
of lines longer, or is it the text of Zenodotus or Aristarchus, 
some thou^nds of lines shorter ?) What then exactly did 
he write th^t is so vastly better than the work of his collabo¬ 
rators and |ollo wers ? 

The Alexandrians proceeded by the method of ' obelizing ’ 
certain lineJ, passages, or whole books. These were ‘ spurious ’: 
ill the restiwas the work of the one Homer. Is this a satis¬ 
factory met|hod ? 
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No one would now analyse the Pentateuch by Cutting out 
as ‘ spurious ’ the parts that cannot have been written by Moses, 
and leaving Moses author of all the rest. No one would 
cut out all the psalms that cannot have been written by 
David, and leave David author of all the rest. One cannot 
even apply such a method to Isaiah, where it would be much 
more legitimate. Isaiah is a definite historical figure. W(^ 
know when and where he lived. We know his circumstances 
andhispolicy. We have some criterionfor telling what he wrote. 
Yet even in his case this method has completely broken down. 
The processes through which the Rook of Isaiah has passed 
are far too complex for a mere division into ‘ genuine ’ and 
spurious '?■ Yet this method at its crudest is still apt to be 
applied to the Iliad. 

As soon as one has grasped the idea of a Traditional Book, 
it is clear beforehand that mere ‘ obelizing ’ will lead to no good 
result. It means stripping off one by one the contributions 
of all the poets who have worked at the Iliad. It is like the 
old attempts at restoring the original language of the original 
kernel, only far, far more desperate. And in practice, too, 
it refuses to work. For as you analyse the poem back towards 
its source, it proves not to have one source but many. The" 
Catalogue and the Doloneia are almost universally recognized 
as coming into the Iliad from elsewhere ; the Embassy, the 
book of all others which is most quoted in antiquity and seems 
most to have impressed the imagination of Greece, is also one 
of the parts most markedly foreign to its present framework. 

I will not multiply instances. Very little reflection is needed 
to convince us that a mere process of stripping off the ‘ non- 
original ’ will not automatically leave us with the pure work 
of the incomparable poet. If we want to discover him we must. 
search for him. 

And how shall we search ? What criteria have we ? In 
the case of Isaiah we have that pro^Dhet’s date, his residence, 
his recorded political activity. What have we for Homer ? 

^ See, for instance, Prof. Kennett’s Composition of the Book of Isaiah 
(British Academy), 1910; or Box’s Isaiah (1908). 
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The traditioL supplies us with plenty of competing birthplaces, 
with a date which fluctuates between the twelfth century and 
the sixth, And half a dozen confessedly mythical lives, it 
is hard to inake much use of these. If we try to discover 
criteria of Inr own, well, Eick considers that Homer was an 


Aeolian, aid only those parts which will turn back into . 
Aeolic are his genuine work. Some old English scholars thought 
he lived in Thessaly, and got a criterion out of that. Neither 
criterion his been successful, for reasons which we need not 
go into heJe. One reason was that they chose as their field 
of operatioli the supposed first origin of the poems, where our 
knowledge Is almost nil. Obviously that is not a sound method. 
Begiiming kt the later end, where there is more hope of a safe 
result, Wilamowitz has forcibly suggested that one definite 
; individual *can be discovered in 0. He i«'ote 0, Broken 
Battle, in order to make room in the Ihacl for the Embassy 
and the Dbloneia, I and K. If we accept that result, we have 
at any rath one poet whom we can isolate, Bethe, again, has 
come near-to persuading us that the man who vTote the Con¬ 
verse (Z) also ivrote the Ransoming (Xi), and did a great deal 
towards the general shaping and arranging of the Hwcf. 
Such a view would perhaps come near to satisfying Miss 
Stawell; and such a poet, if one felt sure about him, mi^t 
almost de'serve the name of ‘Homer’. Yet not quite. He 
would be a magnificent poet •. of that there is no question. 
But would he be incomparably better than various others / 
Than the author of the Embassy, for instance « Or can 
we confidently say that the man who put the Bellerophon 
passages~-or the Sarpedon passages, or the Shield-making 
into our Tliad was incomparably better than the unknown 
persons uho seem to have originally written them for different 
contexts ? Can we say thk the Iliad owes incomparably more 
to him than to them ? I confess that in the present state of 
our knov'ledge all such confident language about the Poet 
leems to me unwarranted. We have got the Poem, and we 
ban puzie out a good deal about its probable manner oi 
hrmatiol. Wo have not discovered any one historical poet. 
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Stn'a'marVlf of course have 

oalle,! ^ Homeros, as there doubtless was a man 

called David But we know nothing about him, not his 
ate nor Ins birthplace nor what he wrote. And the Homer 
of our imaginations is not he, but a projection of our own 
feelings, a result of our habit of always thinking in terZ 
^ persons, a mythical Maker to account for the thing madT 
What we really know is not a man but a poem ; let islets 
our houghts upon that and try to understand its greltnesT 
I believe we shall find among the causes of that greaC 

inSS Zy ““ ““ »““• »' 

I Wish first to consider patiently this difficulty. It is 
I suppose, quite clear that the Iliad is a good poem. Most 
r Jl, hav. 

particular reader does not feel sure by his own 

Inybuttf^""" 't ^"'’ject to convince 

any but the most self-confident that his doubts are ill-grounded 

maZf'lb" ^ ^ - 

many of the characteristics of a bad one ? 

KvTTpiW TTomTat ) Unf bohol. V on tt 57 oi rSiV 

of th,ae dfetinc; i„dtw!ah P™ndS !f M s ™ 

Panyassis of Halioama<i»,™' "L® Ehodes. Peismoos of Rhodes, and 

Paul IViedWer TpmT' ■ ^ ’’7, doubtless others as well. Now 

brilliant study of the i ts " 

local data he sucetdT Ttn . 

the Heraoles-sass ■ nn » • “S several stages m the development of 

and if the Hcmdeia woTex! 7 ° ““d one from Halicarnassus ; 

their respective contributions We P™hab]y .separate and appraise 
0<fW A good attemnn ■ ““ 

Cauer.tvandr p.I 32 T. Also poems ill 

Homerolatiy, in Mulder, passim"^' reaction againsi 
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■st place, as we noticed above, the subject is 
The horrid phrase which describes Achilles as 


secona-raie.i xne urnu piij.fct.oc wmvii 

‘ sulking in!his tent ’ is not very far from the truth. And 
sulking is lot a noble, nor yet a poetical, state of mind. 
Achilles, again, is not a very sympathetic hero. His eloquence 
is amazing,! and we are ready to believe in his dauntless 
courage anl. prowess and swiftness of foot. JBut, if it were 
not for Ihsfmere misery and repentance at the end of the 
poem, I think that most readers would actually dislike him 
for his crude pride and self-absorption, his cruelty and lack 
of love, men his love for Patroclus never impresses one as 
having unsllfishness about it: it is not like the love of Orestes 

and Pylades. ^ — 

Again, tl|ere is a test which most people apply instinctively 
to a modern work of fiction, and which is most powerful in 
separating the good from the bad. I mean the amount of 
finish and conscientiousness in the more hidden parts. What 
Ave call ' sljpwy ' or ‘ flashy ’ work is generally work in which 
the momelitary effect of particular scenes is strong, but 
Avhich will-not bear looking into. If you look close you find 
v^eaknessel, inconsistencies, contradictions. Now, notoriously, 
this is the case with the Iliad. The wall round the Greek 
camp alone, though the vTiting about it is always good and 
stirring, ivill provide half a dozen glaring instances of this 
sort of inner flaw. It is built at the end of H in the tenth 
year of the war. Yet a phrase in the description of the camp 
later (H 31) implies that it was built—as it naturally would be 
in the firs|. In M 10-33 it remains ‘ steadfast ’ {iy.'nehov) till 
the end of the Avar and is then destroyed by floods ; but in 
O 361, before the death of Patroclus, it is swept away by Apollo 
like a child’s castle of sand on the sea-shore. Its towers had 
been broHcn in M 399. In M and N the wall is sometimes 
present and sometimes absent. Also tAvo separate heroes, 
Hector aid Sarpedon, are mentioned in different places, and 
ill exactll the same Avords, as being the first to get over it 
(M 438, n 558). There is. a fearful fight when the Trojans are 
attackingl the wall to got to the ships : Avhen they retreat in 
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panic there is generally no wall there. All this i.s explained 
m detail in Dr. Leafs commentary.! It is pretty clear that 
there were two versions of the fighting extant, one in which 
the camp was unfortified, and one in which it wa,s provided 
with a wall and moat. And brilliant episodes are borrowed 
from one or the other as the minstrels pleased. 

Again, there is the cardinal instance of the contradiction 
between Books H and 1. In Book H, Achilles, as he sees the 
routed Greeks, breaks into a splendid complaint that if only 
Agamemnon would seek his friendship and offer liim amends 
the^ Trojans would soon fly and ‘ choke the trenches with 
their dead ’. He sends Patroolus forth to help the Greeks 
but warns him not to go too far in pursuit, lest Agamemnon 
should feel too secure and should fail to offer atonement. 

Obviously, then, Agamemnon has not offered atonement. 
Yet there is a book before this which is occupied from first 
to last entirely with Agamemnon’s offers of princely atone¬ 
ment! One sees what has happened. Both passages lay 
before some compiler of the niad. They were not consistent, 
but each was too good to lose. He put both in, sacrificing, 
like a bad artist, the whole to the part. 

Thirdly, there is the same sort of fault running through 
many of the descriptions. Even the battle scenes, vivid as 
they are, will sometimes not bear thinking out. As we saw 
m the case of the breastplate, the poet has not fully thought 
out the words he was using. It sounds well. It is exciting. 
But it is not real. It is like a battle composed by some 
romantic poet, who furnishes his warriors with gleaming 
morions and resounding oulverins, but is not quite sure what 
things they are. 

Apply the same test even to the language, the miraculous 
heaven-sent language which has been the wonder and the 
awe of all poets afterward. Is it not full of such ‘ morions ’ 
and ‘ culverins ’? Do you not find upon every page fair- 

‘ The late Prolessor Earle-anticipated, I find, by Hermann-shows 
reason to suspect that Thucydides used an Iliad which did not contain the 
ZX xi “• Colkckd Basaya. pp. 142 if. gee 
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sounding words, whose meaning seems to have been far from 
clea,r to the* poets themselves who used them ? Of course it 
is rare to find a definite substantive of which the meaning 
is quite unknovm, though even such occur : for instance, in 
the ease of fepithets of the gods. aKaKrjra, bLaKropos 

apyeicjjovTrjs), not one of the epithets is understood. There 
are also a few words which are used in two senses, of which 
we can fairly say that one is a mistake.^ But it is more 
often the form of the word or sentence that shows a lack of 
understanding. There are crowds of words which, as they 
stand, are r o words but only mistakes, old forms first mis¬ 
written and[ then wrongly re-corrected so as to fill up the 
metre. There are words first wrongly divided, like vrjbvpiosy 
and then wi|)ngly explained. 

Now, of course, a great deal of this is mere ' surface corrup¬ 
tion Manj^ mistakes are only due to the latest rhapsodes, 
who recited'the Ionic poem in Attica, and thus inevitably 
introduced 4^ttic elements into the language, and even mis¬ 
understood 1)he older Ionic forms. You can largely remove 
the Atticisms and obvious errors. Editors like Van Leeuwen 
and Platt apd Rzach have corrected them by the hundred, 
with most u|eful and instructive results. But the process of 
correction isj never complete. Clear away the Attic surface 
and there riles beneath another surface with another set of 
corruptions, Hvhere Ionic rhapsodes have introduced just the 


^ For example, dovn^ffai means ‘ to make a noise ’ (= ipo(pr](rai say the 
Lexica), but o^ing to the phrase 5ovTTT](Tev 5^ ireffdiv, ‘ he crashed as he fell,’ 
;he old Glosso|raphi, who explained the hard words in Homer in pre- 
Alexandrian tirhes, interpreted it as simply ‘to die’. Aristarchus has to 
Jorrect them (of yXojcr(xoypd(f>oi rb Sovnrjffai dv6' hbs dvrl rov aTroBaveiv). 
3ut the writer jof 'F 679 uses the phrase bedoworos OlSnroSao for ‘ when the 
on of Oedipus (}?) was slain reOyTjfcoTos, That is, he misunderstood the old 
isage, just as tpe Olossographi did. (See Lehrs, Aristarchus, p. 103 f.; of 
course there ar| ways of escape suggested by the grammarians.) Again, 
he word cnvTki, crrcOro, looks as if it meant ‘ stands, stood,’ but really 
neant ‘intende|.’, or perhaps ‘ boasted’. So Aristarchus (Lehrs, p. 98 f.). 
5ut in \ 584 it is used as ‘ stood ’, gtcvto Se bi^dwv, viUiv 5’ ovk dyci' IXccr^at, 
Vnd Aristarchus can only condemn the lines; 'lararo vvv kirl TroSwr' 
cXPVTai bi T?)! 6 biaaKevaarr^s irapci ttjk tov ttoitjtov ffvvfjOeiav is 

Iristonicus’s nole. These are not isolated phenomena. 

^ 1335 R 
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same elements of confusion into an Aeolic, or at least a pre- 
ionic, language. The confusion of tongues is deep down in 
the heart of the Homeric dialect, and no surgery in the world 
can cut beneath it. 

Of course one must not judge a poet as one would a gram¬ 
marian. Yet this confusion of tongues has a certain weight 
as evidence. It seems to be part of a general vagueness of 
treatment, a lack of precision and of grip. 

We often find, too, that descriptive phrases are not used 
so as accurately to fit the thing described. They are caught 
up ready-made from a store of such things : perpetual epithets, 
front halves of lines, back halves of lines, whole lines, if need 
be, and long formulae. The stores of the poets were full 
and brimming. A bard need only put in his hand and choose 
out a well-sounding phrase. Even the similes are ready¬ 
made. There must have been originally some poet who saw 
the spring of some warrior in battle, and was struck by its 
likeness to the leap of a lion. But that was long before our, 
Iliad. The poets of our Iliad scarcely need to have seen 
a lion. They have their stores of traditional similes taken, 
from almost every moment in a lion’s life : when he is hungry, 
when he is full, when he attacks the fold, when he retires 
from the fold, when he is wounded, when he is triumphant, 
when he is scared with torches, when he walks ravening in 
the wind and rain. Every simile is fine, vivid, and lifelike ; 
but a good many of them are not apposite to the case for 
which they are used, and all have the same ready-made air. 

Consider in detail this fine simile (M 41) : 

As in the midst of hounds and men that are hunters, 
a boar or a lion wheels, glaring in his strength ; and they 
set them like a wall {uvpyTjbov) and stand against him, 
and the spears fly fast from their hands ; yet his proud 
heart trembles not nor flees, till his daring is his death, 
but swiftly he turns and turns, making trial of the lines 
of men ; and wheresoever he charges, the lines of men 
give way. 

The description of the boar or lion is splendid ; but what 
situation does it seem to describe ? A hero left alone, hard 
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pressed by enemies but refusing to retreat ? That is what 
one thinks Jf. That is probably the situation for which it 
was originally written. But, as the passage stands, the Greeks 
are flying aild Hector pursuing them back beyond their wall. 
The passagelcontinues : ‘ Even so Hector, going up and down 
the throng, besought his comrades, urging them to cross the 
trench.’ Hector, urging on his conquering comrades, is really 
not particullrly like this surrounded and baffled lion, ‘ whose 
daring is hi^ death.’ 

Now at 4 action immediately before this 

there is a digression between—in A 551, there is a hero very 
like indeed to this boar or lion, to wit, Aias, who has been 
up to the $st moment standing alone against the advance 
of the Trojins and protecting the Greek retreat. At the end 
Zeus sent iilto him also a spirit of flight. 

He moved backward, searching with his eyes as a wild 
beast searches, back toward the throng of his comrades, 
half turning again and again, slowly changing knee for 
knee. fEven as a red lion draws back from a yard of 
oxen, trighted by hounds and husbandmen keeping vigil 
all night long, who suffer him not to take out the fat 
of the'oxen; and hungering for flesh, he charges but 
wins ijothing ; so fast fly spears from brave hands to 
meet him, and flaming torches, which he shrinks from 
for all! his fury ; and at dawn he goes away alone with 
misery in his heart ; so then did Aias go back f^m 
the Trojans, unwilling and with misery in his heart. For 
he fealed for the ships of the Achaeans. 

There follows instantly another simile, slightly strange 
lerhaps tJour conventional taste, but very vivid and good. 


Eveh as an ass going beside a field overpowers the 
boys l^ho drive him, a dull ass about whose back many 
a staff is broken ; and he enters the standing corn and 
ravages it, and the boys smite him with sticks, but their 
strength is feeble, and scarcely do they drive him out 
when!he has had his fill of the corn. So then about 
Aias |he tall, son of Telamon, high-hearted Trojans and 
allies lamed afar followed thrusting, &c., &c. 

"NTow think of our first simile, the lion or boar surrounded 
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and confronted by a wall of men and hounds, but refusing 
to retire. Does it not seem to belong here rather than to 
its present context ? Did it not perhaps describe the state 
of Aias just a moment earlier, while he still stood alone and 
Zeus had not yet sent into him that ‘ fear for the Achaean 
ships ? I think, agreeing with Leaf and others, that this 
must have been the original place for which the simile was 
written. The rhapsode who was composing our eleventh and 
twelfth book found in various M8S., that came somehow into 
his hands, no less than three different similes applied to Aias 
covering the Greek retreat. He put two of them straight in 
together, the midnight lion and the ass in the corn. The 
other was far too good to lose, so he kept it by him to use 
at the first opportunity. Early in the next book came the 
mention of a wall, which checks for a time the rush of the 
Trojans; it so happens that the hounds and hunters of 
the simile were said to be like a wall. That place will do. 
The incongruity will be decently masked. So he puts it in 
there; and at present the triumphant advance of Hector is 
compared to the stubbornness of a baffled boar or lion refusing 
to retreat. 

Does this explanation fail to carry conviction ? Demon- 
stration is, of course, impossible in these questions of criti¬ 
cism. But take another case in the same book. When th( 
Trojans (M 131 ff.) are charging at the gate of the Greel 
wall, they find there standing in front of the gate two heroei 
of the race of the Lapithae, Polypoites and Leonteus. 

Ittey two in front of the high gate were standing liki 
ni^-crested oaks on a mountain, which abide the wine 
and the rain through all days, firm in their long root; 
that reach deep into the earth. 

A moment after we are told of these same two men 

Out then they charged and fought in front of th. 
gates, like wild boars on a mountain, who abide th 
oncoming throng of men and hounds, and charging side 
long break the underwood about them, tearing it root 
wise up, and through all else comes the noise of gnashin 
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tusks. ... So came through all else the noise of the bright 
bronze ipon their bodies, smitten with shafts in front. 

People who stand firm in front of a gate, like oaks, are not 
very like wild boars that rush out and tear up the under¬ 
growth, making a noise with their tusks. This may sound 
captious : but the difficulty is quite real, and was felt in 
ancient times. Different solutions are offered, for instance, 
by Porphyi^’ and Hephaestion. Did not the last compiler 
of M find in two different books two different accounts of 
this fight at the gate ? In one the two Lapithae alone stood 
like oaks. In another a mass of Greeks charged out, led 
very possihy, but not certainly, by the two Lapithae. Both 
similes were too good to lose. He followed the story of the 
oaks, yet he was reluctant to lose the wild boars. So observe 
his mode of^ procedure. He puts in the wild boars, and then, 
at the end^ soothes the imagination of any hearer who is 
puzzled at Jthe lack of resemblance, by explaining that the 
point of si|nilarity lies in the noise. The contradiction is 
masked. Boars’ tusks make a noise, and so do shields struck 
with spearS;! ’■ 

Another |imile, fifteen lines later, makes of this hypothesis 
almost what in this atmosphere of conjectures may be called 
a certainty, Asius, who is leading the Trojan attack, cries 
out that ‘ fiiese men are like a swarm of bees or wasps who 
have built their nests beside a rocky path, and pour out to 
fight with ijunters to protect their young ’. That comparison 
can scarcely have been invented to describe tv'^o solitary 
heroes staiiding in front of a gate. It may well have de- 

’ An idiom by which ‘ a mere detail in the original scheme of the simile 
is made the l|ase of a fresh simile ’ (Leaf) has many parallels in Homer, 
but hardly ih such an extreme degree as this. The passage O 623 ff. is 
very similar, bnd probably has a similar history. Hector’s onset is com¬ 
pared (1) to w rves falling on a rock, which stands immovable ; (2) to a wave 
crashing dow: i upon a ship, which is badly shaken; then comes v. 629, 
‘ even so was Ihe spirit of the Aohaeans shaken within their breasts.’ I sus¬ 
pect that these two similes come from separate sources ; the minstrel felt 
them to be nJb quite consistent, so he added v. 629. It is worth remarking 
that the five lines Just preceding are inconsistent with their present context, 
and were condemned by Zenodotus and Aristarchus. 
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scribed a great mass of Greeks pouring out through the gate. 
But that was part of the rejected story. It belonged to the 
same version as the rushing wild boars 

These are mere illustrations. The force of the argument, 
of course, depends upon the number of such cases. 

The conclusion is hard to resist; and it is one that seems 
to detract enormously from the high value of the poems as 
original poetry. Even the similes, the very breath of life of 
the poetry of Homer, are in many cases, indeed usually, 
adopted ready-made. Their vividness, their closeness of 
observation, their air of freshness and spontaneity, are all 
deceptive. Nearly all of them are taken over from older 
books, and many of them were originally written to describe 
some quite different occasion. 

All these qualities, which we have arrayed in a catalogue, 
have one common characteristic, and that one which is 
generally considered fatal to any art which claims to be what 
we call ' original ’ or ‘ individual ’, a thing created by a 
particular man. I do not say that Homer has no other flaws. 
But as to these already mentioned, I venture to think that 
we only find them vicious because we are judging by wrong 
standards. We are applying to a traditional poem, the 
creation of whole generations of men, poets and hearers, 
working through many ages, canons which only apply to 
the works to which we are accustomed in modern literature, 
original poems, made at a definite date by a definite self- 
conscious author. 

The subject is a difficult one, and I am not sure that I see 
clearly through it. But I will try to give the result of my 
thoughts. 

First of all, I think that we are apt to confuse originality 
with a much less important thing, novelty. A story about 
motor-cars or wireless telegraphy possesses, or once possessed, 

^ Breal, 1. c., p. 115, traces the double names in the languages of gods 
and of men to the same multiplicity of sources. One source said Bpidpecos 
another Aiyaiup (A 404). So also Mulder, Quellen, pp. 65, 139, 223. 
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novelty ; b it whether it ever possessed originality depended 
entirely on qualities in the author’s mind. 

Of course, there was originality in conceiving the notion of 
bringing th(» motor-car or the wireless telegraph into the realm 
of art. A very small modicum of originality, but still some. 
And I won d not say that such originality was contemptible, 
because on 3 of the ways in which art advances is by the 
opening up of new regions to its influence, or, in other words, 
by the discovery of beauty or interest in new places. Also, 
the man wio conceives or executes a thing for the first time 
is no doubf apt to do so with a freshness and intensity which 
make his \Wrk not only novel but original. But the differ¬ 
ence between the two qualities is clear. Mere novelty is 
a thing ex|ernal and accidental. It depends upon dates. It 
wears off. ^ For instance, the Hippolytus seems to have been 
the first love tragedy in European literature. In that sense 
it was novel, but its novelty has worn off during these last 
two thousand five hundred years. Yet its originality is living 
still and felt vividly. 

Origo njeans a spring, a rising of water. And, though it 
is generally a mere waste of ingenuity to tie the sense of 
a word down to its supposed derivation, I suspect that the 
most fruitful way of understanding the word ' originality ’ 
may be t| remember this meaning. We do call a work of 
art original when it produces the impression of a living source, 
so that f|ie says : ‘ Here is beauty or wisdom springing ; 
not drawh through long pipes nor collected in buckets.’ 
This sprihg-like self-moving quality is a thing which does 
not depend on novelty, and therefore cannot grow stale. I 
remembeil examining in Florence a MS. of Euripides, which 
was very (hard to read, blurred with age and sea-water and 
exposure io the sun. And as I pored over it, there gradually 
showed tfrough the dusty blur the first words of a lyric in 
'is. It was as old as the hills, and I had knowm 


the Alces 


it by heart for years. Yet the freshness of it glowed through 
that rather stale air like something young and living. I 
remember a feeling of flowers and of springing water. 
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This quality has not much to do with novelty. Probably 
it does imply that the poet has in some sense gone himself 
to the fountain-head, that his emotion is a real first-hand 
emotion, self-moving and possessed of a life of its own, not 
merely a derivative emotion responding to the emotion of 
another. Yet I doubt if even so much can be fairly demanded, 
that a poet, to be original, must himself go to the fountain¬ 
head. The words are ambiguous. It would be preposterous 
to demand that a writer shall experience personally all that 
he writes about. And it is very noteworthy how many great 
poets seem to have drawn most of their inspiration not 
directly from experience, but derivatively from experience 
already interpreted in other men’s poetry. Think of Burns’s 
songs. There is almost no poetry so original in the impres¬ 
sion it makes. And yet we have detailed evidence that 
a great deal of Burns’s most beautiful and spontaneous work 
is really a working up of old traditional material. He thought 
over the words and rhythm of an existing country song while 
his wife sang the air, and thus gradually he modified the 
existing verses and added others, till a song was produced, 
a song both new and old, derivative and yet highly original. 

I suspect that the mistake which we are apt to make is to 
a merely external test to something that depends on 
the most intimate workings of a man’s imagination. The 
thing that is of importance in a poem, given the necessary 
technical power, is not mere novelty, nor yet personal know¬ 
ledge or experience, but simply the intensity of imagination 
with which the poet has realized his subject. And that 
intensity may be the product of a thousand things ; of which 
personal experience may, but need not, be one. Almost the 
first characteristic which one notes in what we call a ‘ man 
of genius ’ is his power of making a very little experience 
reach an enormous way. This sounds very different from 
Carlyle’s definition of genius as an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. But in reality that capacity for taking pains is itself 
dependent on an intense and absorbing interest. So long as 
you are really interested, you cannot help taking pains. As 
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the intereiit fades, you first begin to be conscious of the pains, 
kase to take any more. ^ 

Lame way, when we blame a work of Art as con¬ 
ventional!’ or ‘laboured’ or the like, we are often using 
language loosely. A laboured work is of course not a work 
on which! the man has worked hard : it is a work in whic i 
the laboul is more manifest than the result, or in which one 
is somehow conscious of labour. Pains have been taken, but 
some otliLr factor of success is not there. A conventional 
work is not a work composed according to the rules of some 
convention or other. All art is that. It is a work m which 
other qullities are lacking, and the convention obtrudes itself. 

Intensity of imagin atm is important thing. 


It is 


: intensity’Tf imagination that makes a poet’s work real , 

as we saf ; spontaneous, infectious or convincing. specia y 

it is this that creates an atmosphere ; that makes us fee 
on opening the pages of a book, that we are in a different 
world, akd a world full of real beings about whom, in one 
way or sfnother, we care. And I suspect that ultimately the 
greatnesi of a poem or work of imaginative art depends 
mostly ilpon two questions : how strongly we feel ourselves 
transported to this new world, and what sort of a woe i 
is when'we get there, how great or interesting or beautiful. 
Think of the first scene of Hamlet, the first page of the Dtvim 
Gommedia, the first lines of the Agamemnon ; how swiftly 
and into what wonderful regions they carry you ! And it 
you ap:^y this same test to the Iliad or Odyssey, the response 
is so ariazing that you understand at once why these poems 
have sd often and in such various ages been considered 
absolutely of all the greatest. Open the book anywhere 
(A 33).' ‘ So spake he, and the old man trembled and obeyed 
his worfi; and he went in silence by the shore of the many- 
soundirg sea, and prayed alone to the Lord Apollo, whom 

1 Of Jurse, in proportion as art becomes more realistic the ‘ new world ’ 
in questi )n becomes more and more closely the present world more viv y 


felt and 


funderstood. 
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air-haired Leto bare.’ Turn the pages (2 573). ‘ And a herd 
he wrought thereon of straight-horned kine. The kine were 
wroug t of gold and of tin, and lowing they wended forth 
rom the byre to their pasture, by the side of a singing river 
y a bed of slender reeds.’ Turn again (X 356). ‘ I look 

upon thee and know thee as thou art. I could not have 
bent thee, for the heart is iron within thy breast. Therefore 
eware lest I be a wath of god upon thee, on that day when 

Pans and Phoebus Apollo slay thee in all thy valour at the 
fecaean Gates.’ i 

How irresistibly do the chance words bear one away, and 
to what a world ! We can stand apart and argue and analyse, 
and show that the real world portrayed in the poems was 
one full of suffering and injustice, and that the poet was 
sometimes over-lax in his moral judgements. Yet the world 
into which he takes us is somehow more splendid than any 
created y other men. Where were there ever battles or 
heroes like these, such beauty, such manliness, such terror 
and pity and passion, and such all-ruling majesty of calm ? 
Ihere are many strong men and fair women in other stories • 
w y IS It that, almost before a word is spoken, we feel in 
our bones the strength of these Homeric heroes, the beauty 
" white-armed women ? You remember, 

in the Old Testament, the watchman who stood upon the 
tower in Jezreel, when they sent out the horsemen one after 
another : And the watchman answered and said : He came 


' eSettrej/ 5’ d y4pa;i> nal eTreiOeTO 
lirj 5 a/ftftiR irapd. Oiva Tro\v<pXoia0oio BaUaar^s' 
voXU 5’ ^paO^ 6 yepaids 

AnoXXcvpi avaKTi, top ^i^Ko/xos rUe h'qrw. (A 33 &.) 

^ *Ep 5 ’^ dyeXTjp iroiTjae Hoaip dp$ofcpaipdajp‘ 
a! dk Poes xpvaoio Terevxaro mcraiTepov re, 
f^vfctjeiXQ} 5 ’ dno /idjTpov eneaaeijoPTO pofxopSe 
ndp Ttoraixbp fceXddopra, wapd podapdp Sopaayja. (2 573 ft) 

H o- ev yiypchaticop TTpoTidaaopuii, ov5' ap epteXXop 
ireiaup- ^ ydp aoi ye atdifjpeos ep <ppeal evpcds' 
pvp, fXTj Toi Ti 9eu)P ix-qpipa yepco/xai 
ry 6 't. ml to,'0o, 

foBKov iovr’ iKi,j^ciV hi Sm.jiji {X356ff.) 
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them and cometh not again. And the driving is 
like the driving of Jehu the son of Nimshi; for h() driveth 
furiously.’! We knew nothing about the driving of Jehu 
before. We hear no word more about it afterwards. But 
the one sentence has behind it just that intensity of imagina¬ 
tion which makes thoughts live and vibrate like new things a 
hundred, or a thousand, or two thousand, years after their first 
utterance. And that is the quality that one finds in Homer. 

Think liDw the beauty of Helen has lived through the ages. 
Like the c riving of Jehu, it is now an immortal thing. And 
the main, though not of course the sole, source of the whole 
conception is certainly the Iliad. Yet in the whole Iliad 
there is practically not a word spoken in description of Helen. 
As Lessing has remarked in a well-known passage of the 
Laokoon, dlmost the whole of our knowledge of Helen’s beauty 
comes fro|n a few lines in the third book, where Helen goes 
up to the: wall of Troy to see the battle between Menelaus 
and Parisl ‘ So speaking, the goddess put into her heart 
a longing tor her husband of yore and her cit}^ and her father 
and mother. And straightway she veiled herself with white 
linen, an(| went forth from her chamber shedding a great 
tear. . . |’ The elders of Troy were seated on the wall, 
and when| they saw Helen coming, ‘ softly they spake to one 
another winged words : ‘‘ Small wonder that the Trojans and 
mailed Gipeks should endure pain through many years for 
such a wpman. Strangely like she is in face to some im¬ 
mortal spirit.^^ ’ 1 That is all we know. Not one of all the 
Homeric ^ards fell into the yawning trap of describing Helen, 
and making a catalogue of her features. She was veiled ; 
she was njeeping ; and she was strangely like in face to some 

^ dnovaa 0cd y\v/{vy i/x^pov efx$a\€ Ovpw 

dydpos re vpoTepoio teal dcreos rjbe roterjoiV’ 
avrim 5* dpyevvfjffL Ka\v\pap.iv7] oOovpaiv 
dppRr’ tK daXdpoto ripev Kard ddfipv 139 if.) 

TTpbs dWrjKovs eVea TTTCpoevT' dyop^vov’ 

“ Ou vep.ea'is Tpuas teal U'fcvrj/xiSas ^Axaiovs 
Toiyd' dp,\pi yvvaiKi nokvv dkyea Trdax^iV' 

alvMS d&ai dTT}(Ti 6eps els Snra ’4oiKei>.“ (F 155 £f.) 
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immortal spirit. And the old men, who strove for peace, 
could feel no anger at the war. 

Now this intensity of imagination can be attained by many 
writers at their most exalted moments. Their imagination 
can follow the call of their emotions. But one of the extra¬ 
ordinary things in the Iliad is the prevalence of this intensity 
all through the ordinary things of life. ‘ As riseth the shrieking 
of cranes in front of the sunrise, cranes that have fled from 
winter and measureless rain, with shrieking they fly over 
the streams of ocean, bearing unto the dwarf-men battle and 
death.’ ^ Who that can once read Homer freely, untroubled 
by difficulties of language, can ever forget the cranes ? And 
not only the cranes, but the swarming bees, the flies about 
the milk-pails, the wolves and boars and lions and swift dogs, 
and the crook-horned swing-footed kine ? It is a fairly wide 
world that the poets lay open to us, and every remotest 
corner of it is interesting and vivid, every commonest ex¬ 
perience in it, the washing of hands, the eating of food, the 
acts of sleeping and waking, shares somehow in the beauty 
and even in the grandeur of the whole. Mr. MackaiP has 
observed how full the poems are of images drawn from fire: 
the bright armour flashes like fire, the armies clash, ‘ even 
as destroying fire that falls upon a limitless forest ’ ; a hero’s 
‘ hands are like unto fire and his VTath unto red iron ’ ; and 
the men ‘ fight together, a body of burning fire ’. The whole 
poem is shot through with this fire, which seems like a symbol 
of the inward force of which we have been speaking, a fiery 
intensity of imagination. Given this force within, and the 
Homeric language as an instrument for its expression, a 
language more gorgeous than Milton’s, yet as simple and 
direct as that of Burns, there is no further need to be sur¬ 
prised at the extraordinary greatness of the Iliad. 

But now comes a curious observation. We who are accus- 

^ ’HiJrf TTf/j Kkayyrj yepdpccp ireAa ovpaPoOi npo, 

at t’ end ovp xeijjMPa (pvyop Kal ddeacparop opilSpop, 
fckayyfi rai ye n^TOprai en ^flfceapoio podwPj 
dpSpdcri Tlvyfxaioi(Ti (popop ml icrjpa (pepovnoi, (r3ff.) 

® In one of his lectures as Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 
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tomed to liiodern literature always associate this sort of 
imaginative intensity with something personal. We connect 
it with an artist’s individuality, or with originality in the 
sense of ‘ newness It seems as though, under modern con¬ 
ditions, an artist usually did not feel or imagine intensely 
unless he w ts producing some work which was definitely his 
own and net another’s, work which must bear his personal 
name and be marked by his personal experience or character. 
One element; at least in the widespread admiration of such 
authors as I downing, Meredith, and Walt Whitman, has been, 
I think, a feeling that their work must somehow be par¬ 
ticularly re|l and spontaneous, because they have insisted 
on doing it in a way in which, according to most well-con¬ 
stituted jucfges, it ought not to be done. And conversely, 
poets like Tpnnyson or Swinburne have been in certain circles 
despised as'a little tame, conventional, uninspired, because 
they seemed to be too obedient to the ideals which poetry had 
followed before them. I do not specially wish to attack this 
modern prejudice, if it is one. I largely share in it : and 
its excesses |will very likely disappear. But I do very greatly 
wish to poiht out that artistic feeling in this matter has not 
always been the same. Artists have not always wished to 
stamp their! work with their personal characteristics or even 
their person|tl name. Artists have sometimes been, as it were, 
Protestant (|r Iconoclast, unable to worship without asserting 
themselves p-gainst the established ritual of their religion : 
sometimes, in happier circumstances, they have accepted and 
loved the ri|ual as part of the religion, and wrought out their 
own new w|)rks of poetry, not as protests, not as personal 
outbursts, but as glad and nameless offerings, made in pre¬ 
scribed fori|i to enhance the glory of the spirit whom they 
served. With some modifications, this seems to have been 
the case in Greece, in Canaan, in Scandinavia, during the 
periods wheji great traditional books were slowly growing up. 
Each succes sive poet did not assert himself against the tradi¬ 
tion, but gave himself up to the tradition, and added to its 
greatness and beauty all that was in him. 
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IX 


The intensity of imagination which makes the Iliad alive 
is not, it seems to me, the imagination of any one man. It 
means not that one man of genius created a wonder and 
passed away. It means that generation after generation of 
poets, trained in the same schools and a more or less con¬ 
tinuous and similar life, steeped themselves to the lips in the 
spirit of this great poetry. They lived in the Epic saga and 
by it and for it. Great as it was, for many centuries they 
continued to build it up yet greater. 

What helped them most, perhaps, was the constancy with 
which the whole race—to use a slightly inaccurate word— 
must have loved and cherished this poetry. x4mid the chaos 
that followed /xera rd TptotKa, when the works of art, the 
architecture, the laws of ordered society, the very religions 
of the different centres, were all lost, for the most part never 
to return, the germs of this poetry were saved. The fugitives 
left their treasures, their gods, and their wives behind, but the 
sagas were in their hearts and grew the richer for all their 
wanderings. They carried their poetry as other nations have 
carried their religion. How strange and significant a thing, 
after all, is that which we speak of as either ‘ the Epic style ’ 
or ' the Epic language It seems more than a style, though, 
as we have seen, it cannot quite be treated as an organic 
spoken language. 

For many hundreds of years this wonderful mode of speech 
was kept alive to serve nothing but the needs of poetry. The 
ordinary audiences must have understood it as well as, for 
instance, our audiences understand the authorized version of 
the Bible, though the differences between Jacobean and Vic¬ 
torian English are utterly trifling compared with those between 
Homer and the prose speech of classical Ionic inscriptions. 
And how wonderfully the poets themselves knew it! Even 
under the microscope of modern philology the Epic dialect 
appears, in the main, as a sort of organic whole, not a mere 
mass of incongruous archaistic forms. Van Leeuwen and 
Monro can write consistent grammars of it. And this lan¬ 
guage has been preserved and reconstructed by generations of 
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men who n wer spoke it except when they recited poetry. 
It was understood by audiences who never heard it spoken 
except wher' they listened to poetry. And not a man among 
them had ai ly knowledge of the laws of language ; they had 
only a sense of style. 

But to rleet the special difficulties raised in the earlier 
part of this lecture, let us consider especially the later genera¬ 
tions of these bards and the task that lay before them. They 
were poets;( but, much more than that, they were Homeridae, 
or Homerou Paides, the sons and servants of the greatest of 
the poets. ' '*J'one of them dreamed of vying with Homer ; only 
of exalting and preserving him. Other people no doubt might 
wish for a new style of poetry, for lyrics, for elegies, for 
iambic andj personal verse. The old Epic language was be¬ 
coming less!known and more remote. The meanings of some 
of the worl^s were taught in schools, others had been for¬ 
gotten. Aiid the last bards had before them various books, 
not very m|iny, it seems, telling the great legends. 

I am not booking for the work of any particular compiler or 
harmonizer; I am merely trying to understand the spirit 
in which any one of these later poets—^how great or how small 
a poet mat ;ers little—seems to have set about his task. He 
could have written an epic poem himself, of course : but who 
wanted hiih to write one ? How should he dare to ? The 
world was hot yet reduced to such straits as that. There 
was plenty of the old poetry still in his power. He knew it 
by heart, J^d he possessed scrolls of it, poetry of men far 
greater an4 wiser than he, voices of those who had talked 
with gods.; Diligently and reverently he wove it together. 
He had bpfore him—let us imagine—a Wrath in which 
Agamemnoli offered no atonement, and he found besides 
a lay tellir|g of the Embassy to Achilles; or he had before 
him some battles around an unwalled Greek camp and found 
another version with the storming of a wall; or perhaps he 
merely fouad fragments of other epics too good to lose and 
not too firmly rooted in their context to transfer. Diligently 
and reverently, with a good deal of simple cunning, he arranged 
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his scheme so as to make room for all. He put inconsistent 
passages far apart; he altered a few words to mask awk¬ 
wardnesses and get rid of stark contradictions. He added 
lines, when he needs must, to connect or to explain; always 
unobtrusive lines, making no dissonance, borrowed word 
by word, phrase by phrase, from the old poems themselves. 
And, amid all this gentle and lowly service, when he rehearsed ^ 
his great recitation, when he went over the lines of some 
tremendous passage that shook all his being, then, it would 
seem from the evidence, there came into him the spirit of the 
ancient men, and a voice as of Homer himself. The lines 
that he spoke became his own. He had always belonged to 
them, and now they belonged to him also. And in the midst 
of them and beyond them he too had freedom to create. 

And we critics, we mete to him a hard measure. When 
he creates, we call it interpolation. When he preserves with 
careful ingenuity all the fragments that he can save of his 
ancient Homer, we call attention to the small joints in his 
structure, the occasional incongruity of a simile which he 
loved too well to let die. If we knew his name, I suppose 
we should mock at him. But he has no name. He gave 
his name, as he gave all else that was in him, to help, un¬ 
rewarded, in the building up of the greatest poem that ever 
sounded on the lips of men. 

There is, outside and beneath the ordinary rules of art, 
a quality possessed by some great books or pictures and 
denied to others, a quality of attracting sympathy and causing 
the imagination of the reader or spectator to awake and 
co-operate with that of the artist. It is a quality that some¬ 
times irritates a critic, because it acts fitfully and often 
depends upon accident. It puts the efforts of art at the 
mercy of prejudice. Yet, in a clear air, when prejudices can 
be laid aside and forgotten, this quality is seen to be, despite 
its occasional connexion with very third-rate things, itself 
a great thing, like the power of attracting or not attracting 
love. And in the last analysis, I suspect, one will find that 
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this sympatliy, like love in general, mostly goes to the man 
who both wants it and will duly pay for it. A poet who 
strikes his reader as perfect—of course none ever are so— 
who makes |the impression of having entirely succeeded in 
saying whalj he meant to say, so that he requires no help 

from othersj is apt to be treated with some respectful in¬ 

difference. If he actually seems self-satisfied, then it is much 
worse. The reader becomes lynx-eyed for weaknesses, anxious 
to humiliate, like Ruskin, for instance, in his criticisms of 
Guido and yhe later Renaissance painters. And there are 
other poets 3r artists whose work has the power of appeal; 
the nameless charm and wistfulness of a thing not perfectly 
articulate, w rich means more than it can ever say, possesses 
more than ^ can ever impart, envisages more than it can 

ever define. ' It is the beauty of the ruin, suggesting the 

Wonderful building that once was ; of the unfinished statue, 
suggesting tfie splendour that should have been. 

Of course Jthis conception must not be used as an excuse 
for bad woijkmanship. It is in the essence of the con¬ 
tract, so to ppeak, that this appeal to the imagination of 
?thers only begins to act when the artist himself has taken 
dl the pains |ie can. It is only the intensity of his imaginative 
jfiort which i kindles ours into action. And that intensity 
vill, under r|ormal circumstances, have made him work his 
)est. Only it so happens that the greatest imaginings and 
lesires of tho human mind are beyond the greatest powers 
d words or pointings to express. And the best artist, when 
le has used |he very utmost of his skill, is left at last de¬ 
pendent on t|ie sympathetic imagination of others. If that 
a,ils him, he idies with his meaning unexpressed. 

It is in tl^is spirit of sympathetic imagination that we 
tiould read n|ost ancient traditional books. And, as a matter 
f fact, we gefierally do so. They are all markedly imperfect, 
ut we hardly notice the imperfections. How few of us, for 
istance, everj noticed that there were two different accounts 
c Genesis before we were compelled ? How 

re troubled by discrepancies between Iliad 1 
s 
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and n ^ How little we resent the half-inarticulate quality 
of ancient vocabulary and syntax ^ Nay, we admire them. 
For the best things that these books are trying to express 
are not to be reached by any correct human words. With 
all the knowledge in the world at our disposal, we must needs 
sooner or later throw ourselves on the sea of imaginative 
emotion in order to understand or express these greatnesses. 
And the reason why we are willing to do so in these cases, 
and not in others, is, I think, ultimately the intensity of the 
imagination behind. The driving of Jehu, the weeping face 
of Helen : these have behind them not the imagination of 
one great poet, but the accumulated emotion, one may almost 
say, of the many successive generations who have heard and 
learned and themselves afresh re-created the old majesty and 
loveliness. They are like the watchwords of great causes for 
which men have fought and died ; charged with power from 
the first to attract men’s love, but now though the infinite 
shining back of that love, grown to yet greater power. There 
is in them, as it were, the spiritual life-biood of a people. 



IONIA AND ATTICA 


Thebe isja well-known list of the seven cities which claim 
to be the birthplace of Homer. There are always* seven j 
but the nai|ies vary so that the actual claimants mentioned 
amount at least to ten. ‘ Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Salamis, 
los, Argos, Athenae ; but instead of ‘ los ^ we have ^ Rhodes ’ 
and ‘ Pylos instead of ‘ Salamis ’ sometimes ‘ Ithake ’. Now, 
without going into the rather transparent pretensions which 
have placed some of these cities on the list, we may notice two 
points. First, antiquity in general is quite agreed in regarding 
Homer as aii Ionian, and it knew the poems only in the 
Ionian dialejit. Secondly, the two cities which have, in the 
mere statement of the tradition, the strongest claim, are also 
the two of jv^hich we know that they were first Aeolic and 
only long aft^r Homer’s time Ionian : Smyrna and Chios.i In 
both of these^ Homer was worshipped as a local hero. Thirdly, 
the two chief Ionian cities, Miletus and Ephesus, are never 
mentioned ip the list of birthplaces. That is to say, the 
chief Ionian birthplaces prove, on examination, to be not 
Ionian at all; and the tradition, even while it received and 
read its Hoiper in Ionian form, instinctively felt that the 
spirit of loqian civilization at its ripest development was 
alien to the ^irit of Homer. 


Pmd. Nem. ji. 1, and Scliol. {'Of^tjpiSai ); 


The evidences for Chios are 

j . , , --- ■, 

are Hymn to Apollo rvcpkos avrjp, vaUi Xicp hi TrainaKokrari ; of. Thuc. 
ii. 104 ; Sinion|des, ev Se to KakXiarov Xios hiTreu dvrjp, meaning Homer 
ind quoting lli^, Z 146; the anonymous Life of Homer. For Smyrna : 
i local sanctuart {^Op-qpHov) and statue ; Strabo, p. 646 ; Cic. pro Arch. 8 ; 
i native tradition which showed (and still shows in 1906) the cave by the 
iver Meigs where Homer was born. See Proclus, Vita Horn., and ‘ Pint.’ 
Vita Horn., Pau^. vii. 5. 6, and cf. the name Mektjaiyhrjs. 

S 2 
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The traditional birthplace of Homer floats from Ithaca to 
Colophon. His date varies from 1159, given by some autho¬ 
rities quoted in Philostratus, to 686, the year assigned by the 
historian Theopompus. But he is never born in either of 
the two greatest Ionian cities at the time of their power. 

The rise of the Ionian civilization is in many ways the 
most wonderful phenomenon in Greek history. Every kind 
of intellectual advance seems to have its origin in Ionia. The 
greatest works of colonization and commerce; the first 
banks, the first maps, and the first effective Greek fleets 
come from there. The first prose ^ historian mentioned by 
tradition is ‘ Cadmus of Miletus ’ ; the first who has real 
substance and influence is Hecataeus of Miletus. The first 
Greek philosopher is Thales of Miletus, the second and third 
are Anaximander and Anaximenes of Miletus. Consider for 
a moment the strangeness of this figure of Thales. Before 
the end of the seventh century, while the latest portions of 
our Iliad are still taking shape, Ionia seems to have been 
ringing with the fame of this new kind of great man, not 
a king nor a warrior, nor even an adventurous merchant 
prince, only a cro(^oj dvript a wise man: a philosopher, who 
has quietly rejected all the myths about gods and theogonies , 
an engineer, able to divert the river Halys from its course, 
a mathematician and an astronomer, able to predict the eclipse 
which occurred on May 28, 585 b. c. And this man is not 
persecuted like Galileo or Priestley, not dependent on power-, 
ful protection, like Leibnitz or Descartes. He is an acknow¬ 
ledged leader of his people, a man to consult in crises, when 
other nations performed a human sacrifice or took the in¬ 
articulate and dangerous advice of a sacred snake. A genera¬ 
tion or so later, about 540 b. c., just about the time when 
the Iliad and Odyssey were taken over to Athens to be recited 
at the great national festival, we meet another strange Ionian 
figure, a Colophonian this time. He is a professional rhapsode 
or reciter of epic poetr^q whose zeal for the expurgation ol 
1 See Radermaoher in Philol Wochenschrip, 1907, No. 10. 
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'Homer’ lias become so great that he traverses Greece 
denouncinm the falseness and immorality of the very poems 
from whicht his own performances were originally draw. All 
the myths.are false. There is only one God, infinite, aJl 
intellect, without bodily parts. Homer and Hesiod ' tell lies, 
attributing to the gods all that among men is a shame and 
a rebuke, hievings and adulteries, and deceivings one of 
another. And another philosopher, not otherwise sympa¬ 
thetic to Xenophanes, remarks in passing that ' Homer and 
Hesiod ought to be whipped ’. 

Now onejmust not suggest that the tone of these Philo¬ 
sophers represents the ordinary state of mind of the educated 
Ionian public, Ttiales and Xenophanes, and still more 
Heraclitus, -were exceptional men. But the existence of an 
extreme viejw or a great advance of thought among a few 
people is nearly always good evidence for the prevalence of 
a more mo(|erate view or a feebler advance among a much 
larger number. Before Xenophanes arose to denounce the 
moral atmosphere of the Epos altogether, there had probably 
been othersj improving that atmosphere from within. The 
spirit of ex|urgation, which we studied in the fifth lecture, 
had already! begun its long work of removing the traces of 
primitive cruelty and brutishness from the heroes of Homer.i 

^ The limits pf date within which expurgation went on are hard to deter¬ 
mine. Some Ipld Paleian might argue that all the expurgation is a late 
Attic process, pn these lines : (1) We find it still going on in the time of 
Zenodotus (see |). 142 note); (2) Attic tragedy, being early, mostly follows the 
unexpurgated 'i^rsions of the sagas ; (3) The argument below, that Aeschylus 
seems more prfinitive than Homer, may be interpreted as simply showing 
that Aeschylus pas so, and that the ‘ Alexandrian ’ treatment of the Gods in 
Homer really ip Alexandrian—i. e. belongs in date to the fourth or third 
century, and that Zenodotus was right in considering the passages in which 
it occurs as sputious. To this we may answer : (1) Expurgation is a normal 
and constant process, always acting when the teller of a story has any different 
standard of sensitiveness from the person from whom he heard it. There 
is no reason it |iould stop until the text is fixed firm. We find as early as 
Xenophanes no| only a spirit which must have produced expurgation, but 
a standard of €|fchical criticism so exceedingly high and severe that it can 
scarcely have been the first, or anything like the first, of its kind. I mean : 
before people git to complaining that Homer’s gods were in human shape, 
they must in allforobability have complained of more obviously objectionable 
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It could not make its work quite complete. Yet if it had 
done for the gods what it did for the human beings there 
would not have been much ground left for the indignation 
of Xenophanes. 

^ But there seems to be always a limit to these processes of 
expurgation and reform from within, A progressive nation 
with a rich legendary tradition must from time to time 
wake up to look upon its legends with fresh eyes. They are 
regarded as something authoritative, unquestioned, indisput¬ 
ably edifying. And yet in them there are here and there 
details which seem hard to believe, harder still to admire. 
They are explained, allegorized, altered, expurgated. For 
the moment all is well. And then quickly there appears 
another crop of difficulties requiring the same treatment. The 
process is repeated. The amount of hard thinking and of 
emotion which mankind has again and again expended— 
perhaps wisely—-in trying to patch the fragments of some 
great system of false beliefs, which often has nothing valuable 
about it except the emotion with which it happens to be 
regarded, is one of the most profoundly characteristic things in 
human history. It was widely prevalent in Greece, especially 
after the classical period. But a moment is apt to conie, 

things. (2) This is important, but easily answered. Attic tragedy is in 
a different convention. It takes its legendary material comparatively 
unexpurgated because its characters are (comparatively) unidealized, 
Achilles can torture Hector in the Ajax or the Andromache, Odysseus and 
Agamemnon can slaughter Iphigenia in the Agamemnon or the Iphigenia 
Taurica, because those heroes are not set up as models of chivalry ; in many 
cases they are definitely meant to be ‘ unsympathetic , and within limits, 
the wickeder they are the better. The Iliad, on the other hand, was the 
‘ mirror of chivalry ’, a recognized instrument of moral education because 
it represented an idealized heroic age. Agamemnon in the Iliad could not 
sacrifice Iphigenia, just as Tennyson’s King Arthur could not burn Guinevere 
alive or tear her between wild horses, whatever the old legends might say in 
either case. Such deeds would be out of the convention, and shocking. (3) 
The frivolous treatment of the gods in serious or romantic literature is a con¬ 
vention which probably, like much else, comes to Alexandria from Ionia. 
(Aristophanes is of course quite different.) This subject is too large to discuss 
here. But we know that Zenodotus and Aristarchus regarded the frivolous 
scenes as anpenr} ; that is, they were not natural and suitable according to 
Alexandrian taste. 
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sooner or later, at which men begin to wonder whether after 
so much jet }ison there is really anything true to save, whether 
a bridge sc extremely full of rotten planks is worth such 
repeated mimding. The point at which this stage is reached 
seems to d(!pend on a certain proportion of qualities in the 
minds of ti e persons affected, the proportion betw^een their 
critical intelligence and boldness on the one hand, and their 
reverence and depth of emotion on the other. Now^ Ionia in 
the sixth ce ntury was full of intelligence and daring; it was 
adventurous, critical, scientific, rationalist, and self-confident. 
It was not, dike Thrace, Crete, Athens, South Italy, a centre 
of religion qr reactionary dreaming. It produced indeed some 
mysticism ;: but a peculiar scientific and speculative mysticism 
of its own, fnore concerned ^vith the properties of the Infinite 
{to aTretpoz^) Than with the traditional anthroporuorphic godsd 
This scientific and critical temperament among the people 
of Ionia was met by a special w^eakness in the Homeric religion. 
It was notjreally religion at all. The beautiful Olympians 
whom we fipd in Homer forming a sort of divine family, and 
whom we fcnow from statues, do not represent the gods 
worshipped by any particular part of early Greece. They 
represented>n enlightened compromise made to suit the con¬ 
veniences of a federation. Each local god had been shorn 
of his mystical or monstrous characteristics ; of everything, 
that is, that was likely to give offence. And it is nearly always 
the mystical or monstrous elements of a belief which seem 
to have excjited the keenest religious emotions of an ancient 
people. The owl Athena, the cow Hera, the snake-man 
Cecrops ; t%e many ghosts and shapes of terror ; the mystic 
bull Dionysus, who is in some strange sense the beast which 
he himself |ears to pieces alive, and from whose blood our 
souls are m|de : these things are cleared away from Homer’s 
world, or elsp humanized and made to tone in with his general 
serene anthropomorphism. This anthropomorphism happened 
to suit the art of sculpture, which became highly important 
in Greece, and for that reason among others the Homeric 

^ See Schulzi lonische Mystih. Also Die Gottenoelt Homers by Paul Meyer, 
Jahresher, v])end. K. Klosterschule zu Ilf eld, 1907. 
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gods have dominated the later tradition. But the real wor¬ 
ship of Greece before the fourth century almost never attached 
itself to those luminous Olympian forms. There were many 
ecstasies of enthusiasm and outbreaks of superstition in 
Greece, but they all depend on deities of quite a different 
sort. There was enthusiasm for Orpheus and Dionysus : 
enthusiasm for the mysteries of the Mother and Maid at 
Eleusis. There was religious feeling about the local pre- 
Hellenic festivals, like the Thesmophoria. There was super¬ 
stitious terror in Athens about the mutilation of the Hermae. ^ 
But those Hermae were no images of the handsome young. 
Homeric god; they represented the old divine boundary 
stone, whose unedifying form has been entirely expurgated 
from the Homeric epos. The failure of Nikias in his retreat 
from Syracuse was due to reverence for no Homeric Artemis, 
but for the ancient and unhumanized holiness of the Moon. 
Even the goddess who led Pisistratus back to Athens, 
Pisistratus rbv "Oixy]piK(dTaTov, was originally not so much the 
Homeric daughter of Zeus as the ancient pre-Homeric ' Athe- 
naia Kore And the temple of Zeus, which the same Pisis¬ 
tratus, in the spirit of his Homeric policy, proceeded to build 
with so much pomp, was left all through the classical times 
unfinished. All the treasures of Athenian building w^ent to 
Athena and Poseidon, the native Earth-Maiden and the 
native Sea. Of course Athens may have been a specially 
‘ Pelasgian ’ community : but mutatis mutxindis the same 
observations could probably be made of any Greek town of 
which we possessed adequate records. 

One can see then what was likely to happen to the Homeric 
gods. They had been made, up to a certain standard, very 
beautiful, highly anthropomorphic, not in the least poverty- 
stricken, barbarous, or grotesque. But in the process they 
had lost their special hold on the worship of any particular 
community. They had forfeited the powerful support of 
uncritical local superstition : and, after all, in the eyes of 
an educated and sceptical Ionian, would they quite bear 
thinking about ? This serio-comic Olympian family, with its 
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permanent [feud between the husband and wife, in behalf of 
which we can but lamely plead that the wife’s unamiability 
is but the matural result of the husband’s extreme unfaithful¬ 
ness, and the husband’s unfaithfulness almost excused by 
the wife’s monstrous unamiability ? The lame son at whom 
the other |gods laugh ? The pretty daughter, always in 
scrapes anm tears ? To a reverent spirit these things can be 
allegorized.j To a scientific historian they possess an historical 
origin and explanation. But to the critical Ionian, whose 
eyes are ncj longer blinded by the sacred past, who patronizes 
while he l|ves, they tended to take a curious form. It is 
a form hard to characterize or to understand; it would 
be hard even to believe credible, were it not so extremely 
familiar : jfche form which reaches its highest, or perhaps 
I should St'iy its lowest, point in Ovid, or before Ovid in the 
Alexandrians. The gods are not by any means rejected. They 
are patronized, conventionalized, and treated as material for 
ornament. ■ Their traditional characteristics, roughly speaking, 
are preserved ; Zeus is royal, and Apollo is musical, and Athena 
is a warric^ or a spinster : and the late Ionian poets believe 
in them not much more effectively than Pope believed in the 
sylphs who tire his heroine’s hair in the Rape of ihe Loch. 
There is a | depth of unbelief profounder than any outspoken 
denial. Pope would not have troubled to deny the existence 
of sylphs. J When you take the gods in such a spirit as this 
it is not 4orth while to furbish up their moral characters. 
They are |nore amusing as they stand; they may even be, 
in a certai|i external and shallow sense, more beautiful. 

I think [that in this matter of the Homeric or Olympian 
gods one c|;n notice three distinct stages. There is a primitive 
stage, repi'esented best by the earliest strata of Hesiod’s 
Theogony a stage in which, for one thing, men did not use 
their critical faculties at all on this sort of material, and, for 


another, a 


shocking 4r ridiculous still preserved some remnant of their 


original m 


great many of the myths which afterwards became 


banings. At such a time, for instance, the quarrels 


between Zeus and Hera may still have been felt consciously 
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as part of the old and respectable feud between the conquered 
native goddess and the invading patriarchal godd Secondly, 
there is a long middle stage of expurgation, of rejection, of 
humanizing. AVhen it began we can hardly guess, nor 
how the expurgations gradually came to be accepted and 
canonized in the official texts ; but the process must, in some 
form or other, have lasted through a great part of the life 
of the poems. Thirdly, there is the late Ionian stage of which 
we have just spoken, in which the Olympians have ceased to 
have any genuinely religious significance, but serve to provide 
expedients to the story-teller, and afford material for a kind 
of half-licentious humour. 

Presently, I think, we shall see reason to add a fourth 
stage, that of the acceptance of the Homeric system by 
non-Ionian Greece, a stage in which the more primitive 
Greek communities, beginning to feel uneasiness at the muddle 
and crudity of their own local superstitions, receive with 
reverence and enthusiasm the comparatively orderly and 
civilized system of Homer. In the sixth century, when Ionian 
culture spread in a great wave to the mainland of Greece, 
Ionia was probably already blasee to the theology of which 
she was the chief centre. And the Zeus whom Aeschylus 
accepted from Ionia and Homer was a widely different being 
from the Zeus of whom the men of Miletus made merry tales. 

At the very outset of that interesting branch of literature 
which culminated in the Greek Novel, we hear of the Milesian 
Stories. Light tales they seem to have been, much in the style 
of Boccaccio. A typical one is the tale of the inconsolable 
widow of Ephesus, who used constantly to frequent her 
husband’s tomb—from mixed motives ; partly from devotion 
to his memory, partly because there was a fascinating young 
soldier on guard there. The first collector of such stories 
whose name is known to us, Aristides, belongs to an uncertain 
but much later date. But two or three tales in Herodotus 
bear the same stamp : among them some, like that of the 
^ J. E. Harrison, Primer of Greek Religion. 
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wife of Caiidaules, which were certainly not first told by 
Herodotus. And besides, the very fact that Aristides called 
his oolleotioji ‘Milesian Stories’ seems to mean that the type 
of story wal already recognized as Milesian. It was a name 
like ‘ Contel Gaulois ’. And I think one can see this spirit, 
a mocking,® half-licentious, Boccaocio-like spirit, already at 
work in the later, and not the very latest, parts of the Iliad. 

We will lake two detailed instances. But first, let us be 
clear about’ the issue. As we have seen before, the human 
beings in faomer always maintain their dignity and sel - 
respect. No hero is a liar i or a coward. None is drunken 
or loose-livid or vicious. None tortures his enemy. But the 
gods ; tha| is quite a different matter. They are capable of 
Anything. iThey not only practise torture—the gods of most 
nations hale had a wealmess in that direction—but they lose 
their dignily. They are cheated, beaten, imprisoned. They 
lie and ar| found out. They are routed by human beings. 
They how4 when wounded. Their father bangs them 
‘ about thi house ’. That, you may say, is characteristic of 
all simple and primitive religions. Does not Ouranos swallow 
his ohildreii and again vomit them up ? Does not the Baby¬ 
lonian Apsu, in the primaeval chaos, cut his wife Tiamat 
in two, to make one half of her into heaven and the other 
into eartli ? Yes. Those are simple and savage stories, 
visibly alllgorical, dependent in part on the mere helplessness 
of primitive language. The Homeric passages in question are 
totally different from that. They are not primitive,_ but 
smooth a|id sophisticated. They mock with easy scepticism 
at the in(|ecorousness of the primitive beliefs. 

But lei us take our two instances. There was m Greece 
a widespread tradition of the Wars of the Gods. Zeus some¬ 
how holds his power by conquest over other beings, vaguer, 
older, anji darker shapes, belonging to some old order, or, 

S6 a disguised hero in the course of a dangerous adventure tells 
lies to avoid detection. That is in the essence of all romances 
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perhaps, to the chaos that preceded all order. We hear of 
many treatments in early epic of the Titanomachia, Theo- 
machia, Gigantomaohia. And in our Hesiodic collection we 
have preserved, imperfectly and with many repetitions, due 
apparently to a conflation of two sources, a long fragment 
of a Titanomachia. It tells how Zeus gained the victory over 
the Titans by freeing and calling to his aid certain primitive 
beings whom the Titans and Ouranos had oppressed [Thmq 
617 ff.).i 

Briareos and Kottos and Gues, their father Ouranos 
conceived hatred of them in his heart, being afraid at 
Oieir wild vakur and their looks and tallness, and he 
A 'J' bondage deep beneath the wide-wayed 
eaith. And there they dwelt in anguish under the ground 
at the ends of the great world, seated on the verge of 
things, a very long time, amazed and with great mourn¬ 
ing m their hearts. But Zeus and the immortal gods, 
by the counsel of Earth, brought them again to the light. 

Zeus asked them to help him in the long w-ar against the 
Titans, and they consented. The gods stood on Olympus 
and the Titans upon Othrys; and they had fought already 
for ten years. So they joined battle : 

And the Titans opposite had made strong their lines 
and boy sides put forth their might. And there was 
a terrible cry from the boundless sea, and shattering of 
the earth, and the broad sky groaned, and high Olympus 
WM diaken from his foundations with the rush of immor¬ 
al things : and the quaking and the noise of feet upon 
the steeps came down unto cloudy Tartarus. . . And 
the armies met with a great shout, and Zeus held back 
his fury no more. Down from Olympus and heaven he 
came in one sweep of thunders that ceased not : and the 
bolts went winged from his mighty hand, and the life¬ 
bearing Earth cracked with the burning, and around 
him the fathomless forest roared in fire .... And fore- 
most in that bitter stirring of battle were Kottos and 

introllnrJ^T? \ Pkely, he must have been 

dlnHfl u -T" “ S’ a' ^ rather 

Identified with an already existing Briareos, and thus Briareos identified 
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Briareds and Gnes, nnsated of war, who cast from their 
hands mree hundred great stones, one on another, and 
darkened the Titans with their castings, and drave them 
down and bound them in bitter bondage, for all their 
pride, as far beneath the earth as the sky is above the 
earth. For a hronzen anvil cast from heaven would fall 
nine nights and days, and on the tenth night would come 
to the darth. And from earth a hronzen anvil would fall 
nine nights and days, and on the tenth night would come 
to clou^ Tartarus : where about there is driven a hronzen 
‘ fence, ahd around it Night is shed, Night in three floods. 
And o^er it the roots are planted of the earth and the 
unharvested sea. 

I 

Now the exact merit of this as poetry may he a matter of 
dispute. It may be a little incompetent, a little bombastic. 
But it is at least genuine and reverent. If we are to describe 
these primitive battles of gods, that is the kind of way in 
which to conceive them. 

Now turn'to the battle of the gods in a late part of the 
Iliad (fl> 39f ff.) : 

It w'^s shield-piercing Ares who began, and sprang 
upon Athena with his hronzen spear, and uttered a word 
of insult : ‘ Wherefore again, thou dog-fly, dost drive 
the gods to strife ? Rememberest not the day when thou 
didst let loose Diomedes to wound me, and thyself in 
sight of all didst grasp the spear and drive full at me 
and tear my fair flesh ? Now I warrant me thou shalt 
pay for .all thy doings ! ’ So saying he made a lunge at 
her aegis tasseled and terrible, which not the thunder of 
Zeus ca|i make to fall. There bloody Ares lunged with 
his long- spear. But she started back and caught up in 
her stoujt hand a stone lying upon the plain, a big black 
jagged stone, which men of old had put to be the boundary 
of a fiel|.; and she hit Ares on the neck with it, and his 
limbs give way. He reached over seven furlongs as he 
fell, and, his hair was filled with dust and his arms rattled 
about l|im. And Pallas Athena laughed aloud, and 
boasted fover him with winged words. ‘ Fool, hast thou 
not learned yet how far I am thy better, that thou wilt 
dare to |natch thy strength with mine ? That is the w^ay 
to fulfil sthy mother’s curses, who plans anger and mis¬ 
chief aglinst thee for deserting the Greeks.’ 
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Presently Aphrodite, who was in love with Ares, came and 
took him by the arm to help him up, while he made a great 
groaning, and began gradually to come to. Hera saw, and 
called to Athena : 

‘ Here is that dog-fly ’—^the poet has an affection for 
that word—‘ coming to help Ares. Chase her ! ’ So 
Athena, rejoicing in her heart, flew at Aphrodite, and 
drove her in the chest with her stout hand, and her limbs 
and her dear heart gave way beneath her. And there 
the two of them lay together on the many-nurturing 
Earth. 

Later on, towards the end of the battle, Artemis is facing 
Hera : 

To her in wrath spake the reverend spouse of Zeus : 
‘ What seekest thou, shameless she-dog, standing against 
me ? ’ . . , So spake she, and with her left hand gripped 
both the hands of Artemis by the wrist, while with her 
right she took the bow and arrows off her shoulders ; 
then with the bow and arrows whipped her about the ears, 
and laughed as she dipped her head this way and that. 
And the arrows kept dropping from the quiver. And 
the goddess full of tears fled like a wood-pigeon. 

‘ One of the few passages in the Iliad,^ says Dr. Leaf, 
‘ which can be pronounced poetically bad.’ True, yet the 
badness lies entirely in the taste, not in the execution. The 
verses are admirably written, incomparably better than those 
of Hesiod’s Titanomachia. But the poet was not writing about 
anything that he felt as real or as mattering much to any¬ 
body’s feelings. He was almost writing parody or mock-epic. 
And he made it quite pretty ! 

Let us take another instance. Among the old traditional 
subjects of semi-religious Epos was one which our extant 
remains of Greek literature leave rather obscure, the mystic 
marriage of Zeus and Hera. This may have been in its origin 
a sort of marriage of Heaven and Earth, or of the two greatest 
divine beings, from which all things arise. It may have 
symbolized the union of the two races and two religions— 
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the patriarchal Zeus of the Northerners, being united with 
Hera, the i\rgive Kore. It may have been one of those naive 
recognitions of the mystery and divinity of the processes of 
life, which )ften shed such high dignity upon the external 
grossness o; primitive religion. Whatever its origin, it was 
a subject tr )ated by divers poets with reverence and mystery, 
as we can tell by the allusions in Pindar, Aeschylus, and 
Euripides, t 

Now, hovj is this subject treated in the Fourteenth Book of 
the Iliad ? J Absolutely in the spirit of Boccaccio : I might 
almost say, bf a Palais Royal farce. The passage is sometimes 
much praised, and is certainly admirably written : ‘ radiant 
with humour, grace, and healthful sensuousness,’ is the criti¬ 
cism of Dr. |jeaf. But what is the story ? Its name is almost 
enough : it Is called by ancient writers The Tricking of Zeus. 

The father of gods and men was sitting on the top of many- 
fountained Ida, watching the war. The gods had offended 
him by giving secret help to the Greeks, and he had arranged 
that the Trojans should win the present battle. So he went 
himself to sjt on Mount Ida, and see that all proceeded as he 
desired. H;js wife Hera, a partisan of the Greeks, saw him 
sitting there—-crruye/j^s bi ol eirhero OvfXi ^—‘ and thought 
how much she disliked him ! ’ She determined to outwit her 
lord and master. So she went to her room, washed, anointed, 
and scented herself, and put on her best immortal raiment, 
including ear-rings with three stones in them. Next she 
went to Aplirodite and begged for the loan of her Cestus, 
or embroidered girdle, which acted as a love-charm. She 
explained—falsely, of course—^how she wished it in order to 
reconcile air old married couple dwelling at the end of the 
world, who had unfortunately quarrelled—Okeanos and mother 
Tethys, in fact. Having obtained the Cestus, she proceeds to 
find the Spirit of Sleep, and with some difficulty bribes him 
to come and be ready to charm the eyes of Zeus at a critical 
moment. Tbe bribe has to be high, since Sleep had done her 
the same se rvice once before, in the old Heracleia, and had 
suffered in consequence. Finally, she repairs to Mount Ida, 
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to ask in most dutiful language the permission of Zeus 
to make her expedition to Okeanos and mother Tethys. 
She does not like to go so far without her lord’s approval. 
Remember that all this edifying story began by her thinking 
how much she disliked Zeus ! I can find no dignified word 
to describe adequately her provocative conduct towards her 
victim. However, she succeeds in entirely engrossing his 
attention, and so rouses his passionate admiration that he 
compares her favourably with no less than seven other persons 
tow^ards w^hom he has entertained similar feelings. He quite 
forgets the war. And Hera sends a message to her allies that 
they can do what they like now : Zeus is safe 1 

Now, were I required to subscribe half a crown to save 
Aristides of Miletus and all his children from everlasting 
death, I do not say that I would outright refuse. In its own 
place this kind of literature has a certain value, and seems to 
have served as a stimulus to better work in others. But not 
all the riches of Egyptian Thebes could, I think, ever atone 
for the injury done to the human race by the invasion of this 
Milesian spirit into what is perhaps the greatest poem of the 
greatest nation of poets that the world has known. It has 
defiled its own beautiful world. It has ‘ slain the image of 
God, as it were, in the eye For the poets who actually 
wrote these passages there is a great excuse. Their cause was, 
perhaps, on the whole, rather a good cause than a bad. But 
historical circumstances combined to catch and stereotype 
the epic at the particular moment when, just after the zenith 
of its glory, it had caught this mocking infection. Rightly 
sceptical towards the authorized gods and their legends, it 
had not the serious courage simply to seek truth and reject 
falsehood in what are generally regarded as the highest regions 
of human thinking. It neither denied its gods nor re-made 
them. It degraded them further, and used them for ornament 
and amusement, to make a good tale the merrier. I had 
almost written, to make a good tale into a bad one. When 
once this infection has crept into its blood, the Epos as a form 
of living and growing poetry was doomed. 
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‘he mainland 

oe during all this time, even where the northern 
npations were most tyrannous, there remained always 

S!w T!f' population, peasants and serfs and 

outlaws for the most part, who still clung to their old objects 

esn''"°T] ®arth-Maidens and their harvest magic, 

peciaUy their tribal initiations and their sacred tombs. ^ A 
owntrodden people they must have been for many generations 
^shipping by stealth and in fear. But as thlpopulations 

mMand“r “"n ’ “ eveiywhere on the 

Teirfl T ^ pre-HeUenic stratum of 

bel efs and emotions re-emerged. How the initiation rites led 

Ihfd “ initiation-god Dionysus, the Zeus-Child 

who d ed and rose again, the God who showed the candidates for 
imtiation to their dead ancestors and led his rout of masked 

with tTrofd® ? ’ ’T Dionysus, combined 

with the old custom of performing rites round the tomb of 

a dead hero, nan-ating his deeds and sufferings and invoking 

his return to his people i that stoiy is too long and inSe 

tbeof Attic tragedy 
the l^squers of Dionysus are rarely dissociated from somi 

sacred tomb. In this severe, earnest, keenly emotional 

ctties LnS of the mainland kept up in their separate 

cities and vdlages their own local fragments of the heroic saga.^ 

Now about this time of the decay of the Epos, Athens 
had throT^ off her ages of Pelasgian slumber and was just 
ommg into intimate contact with Ionia. To her young and* 
groping gemus the high civilization and inteUigence of Ionia, 

Theo, ed. no further XSw ^h^u"]'’; 

'■ “»■‘-w- SSiSr: 

Koikee, B Hy,.n of tU 

evidence abouUniLaon. in Scwt "‘h the anthropological 

Webster, Primitive Secret Societies i mlv beT” “d 

to Mis. Harrison’s forthcoming bo* orZci it" 
and much more will be put tog® ther ^ ^^tgion, where this evidence 
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the magnifident form of the Epos, the broad sweep of Homeric 
pan-IIelleni|m, the clean and lordly northern spirit, came as 
a world of i aspiration, and quickened the ancient ceremonials 
of worship a} the tomb to the splendid growth of Attic Tragedy, 

Turn from that late Homeric story of , the Outwitting of 
Zeus to the earliest, crudest, most incompetent tragedy which 
we possess,! though, in its way, one of the most beautiful, 
the SuppUqnt Women of Aeschylus. It is not only that 
there is a |narked change of atmosphere, but it seems like 
a change backward, not forward, towards an older, a simpler 
and a grander, world. The very first words of the play 
strike a key-note ; Zei)? ph d(/)tKr(op, ‘ Zeus the Suppliant,’ 
Would any'of those clear-headed Homeric bards have ven- 

I 

tured on that ancient phrase ? They knew of a Zeus who, 
on a far-off mountain throne, observed and avenged sup¬ 
pliants. But this Zeus of Aeschylus is himself the suppliant j 
the prayer 4hioh you reject is his very prayer, and in turning 
from your l^oor the helpless or the outcast you have turned 
away the n|ost high God, The belief was immemorially old.^ 
It was doubtless in a thousand of its ramifications foolish and 
absurd. And the Ionic Epos had made all its beliefs sensible, 

I will venture to read you a strange Aeschylean lyric about 
a deed of this same Zeus. It is a story far too primitive and 
monstrous {or Homer i the tale of lo, the Argive maiden 
beloved of ^eus, who was turned into a cow, forsooth, and 
watched by the hundred-eyed Argos, and driven over the 
world by a. gad-fly ! A cow-shaped, or even a cow-headed, 
maiden ! jtid a cow-headed maiden beloved by Zeus ! To 
a, cultivated, Ionian such conceptions must have belonged to 
the very lowest regions of ‘ Pelasgian ’ folly. They had been 
expurgated from Homer generations before. Yet out of that 

^ The discovery of the Hymn of the Koiiretes enables us exactly to under¬ 
stand Zfh ^Af'iKTcop, He is a ‘ projection ’ of the rite of Supplication; 
i conception generated from the band of human suppliants just as Zeus 
Kouros, or siriply 6 MeyKtro^ Kovpos, is generated from the band of Kouroi, 
^ilenus from the Silenoi, Pan from, the Panes, or, a very clear case, Amphi- 
jtyon from thb Amphictyones. See reference in previous note. ‘ Le dieu 
ist le desir (collectif) personnifie,’ Doutte, Magie de V Afrique du Nord, p. 601. 
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unpromising material Aeschylus extracts something which is 
not only genuine religious thought, but, to my feeling, even 
somewhat sublime thought. The love of Zeus leads its object 
through unearthly shame and suffering to a strange and over¬ 
whelming reward. We cannot understand. But Zeus is 
bound by no law but his ovm supreme will. He has always 
his own great purpose, and he moves towards it by inscrutable 
ways. 

I should explain that to the mythologist lo is probably 
one of the many shapes of the horned Moon, the w^anderer 
of the sky. She w^as identified by the Greeks with the 
Egyptian Isis, and her son—conceived miraculously by the 
touch of the hand of Zeus—with Apis, the sacred Egyptian 
bull. The speakers are the daughters of Danaus, descendants 
of lo, returned to her native land, Argos, and praying protec¬ 
tion from their pursuers, the sons of Aegyptus (Suppl. 524 ff.) : 

Lord of lords, blessed among the blessed, of perfections 
most perfect strength, 0 happy Zeus, hear us, and let 
it be ! Shield us from the pride of man, whom thou^ 
righteously abhorrest, and whelm in the dark-blue deep 
our black prison-house.^ Look upon the woman’s cause; 
look on the race born of old from the woman whom thou 
didst love, and make new the joyous tale. Be a remem¬ 
berer of many things 0 thou whose hand was laid on 
lo. Lo, we are beings born of thy race, though sent from 
this land to dwell afar. 

I walk again in the print of ancient feet, where our 
mother was watched, moving among the flowers; the 
meadow of kine, whence lo fled, sea-tossed by a burning 
pain, knowing not her desire, to pass through many 
tribes of men. . . . 

Her wide w^anderings are then described, across the Helles¬ 
pont, through Asia southwards, till she reaches at last ‘ the 
all-pasturing garden of Zeus, the snow-fed meadow visited 
by the whirling giant of the desert-sand, and the w^ater of 
Nile untouched by sickness 

Do you observe how deeply and simply serious it all is ? 

^ i. 6. the ship of their pursuers. 
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Aeschylus accepts the whole story. But because he is simple- 
minded and great-minded, and has not a grain of lewdness 
anywhere in him, this old, barbarous, pre-anthropomorphic 
superstition has become to him a great and strange thing; 
and the spiiit passes from the poet himself to his reader. 
He throws |io veil over the cow-shaped heroine. The trans¬ 
formation i| part of the mystery, and he emphasizes it. The 
poem contii|nes : 


And men that had then their habitation in the land, 
their hparts were shaken with fear at the strange sight, 
a Being agonized half-human, part of the race of kine 
and part of woman. They marvelled at the mystery. 
Who was it that brought her peace in the end, her the 
far-wandering, the afflicted, the gadfly-goaded lo ? 

He |dio ruleth through ages of unresting life, Zeus 
[to wl^om years are as yesterday]. The unwounding 
strengtih of a hand, the breath of a god, gave rest to her, 
and hdr heart flowed in a sad tenderness of tears. The 
word of true promise became a divine seed within her, 
and sh|i bore a blameless child, through ages long perfect 
in hap|)iness. 

Whom of gods shall I praise for works more justified ? 
EatheE planter of the garden, worker With the hand, 
and Lord, thinker of ancient thought, great builder of 
our race, Zeus, whose breath maketh all accomplishment 1 

He hasteth not at the command of another. Being 
stronger than all, he maketh great the weak. None sitteth 
above Tim, and he honoureth none. And the deed and 
the wdrd are present as one thing, to dispatch that end 
whereto the counselling mind moveth. 


The story which. Homer rejected has become the vehicle 
of a theology higher than Homer’s, or, if not higher, at least 
based on (Jneper thought and involving the reconciliation of 
vaster conflicts. The mind nf Aeschylus was possessed by 
one of the problems, perhaps the most dreadful problem, of 
human evolution. He sees the higher asserting itself gradually 
"over the lower in the process of years ; but he sees also, what 
many people blind their eyes against, that the so-called higher 
often achieves its end at the price of becoming something 
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more evil than the wild beasts. It is good that the white man 
should supersede the red and the brown; but what things 
the white men have done in the process ! Eor Aeschylus 
the contest was probably present in two forms : a conflictj 
externally, of Greek against barbarian, and in Greece itself> 
of what we may call Achaean or Olympian against ‘ Pelasgian h 
Zeus was in each case the spirit of the higher power; and, 
to Aeschylus, probably, if anything on earth specially typified 
Zeus, the new conqueror and orderer of heaven, it was the 
new Dominion of the Athenian Empire. 

It was unlike a Homeric bard to have such thoughts at all. 
It is still more unlike him to express them in the language 
of the Saga, He was a trained artist, and would not dream 
of so violating his convention. He kept his poetry in one 
compartment; his speculation, if he had any, in another. 
But for Aeschylus they are both one. Two of Aeschylus’ 
earliest trilogies seem to deal explicitly with this subject. 
Both trilogies are represented to us by one play each, the 
Suppliant Women and the Prometheus. In the two isolated 
plays which remain, the sympathy is entirely on the side 
of the weaker : it is for the suppliant women against their 
pursuers, and for Prometheus against Zeus. Yet we know 
from other sources that in the complete trilogy the ultimate 
judgement was for the stronger, so soon as the stronger would 
consent to merge his strength in love. The story of lo is 
prominent in both plays. It is only loosely connected with 
the main plot, but it typifies in each case the religious meaning 
of the w’^hole. Zeus did to lo what seemed like monstrous 
wrong ; professing to love her, he afflicted her and ceased 
not, and the end was that he brought her to a perfect joy 
which—so she is perhaps at the end willing to believe— 
could not be attained otherwise. And even while Prometheus 
and lo are mingling their griefs against Zeus, it is shown 
that a child sprung from lo is to be also the deliverer of 
Prometheus (Prom, 772, 871 ff.). That too is part of Zeus’ 
purpose. 

We know Shelley’s magnificent treatment of the Prometheus 
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Saga. SheL was too passionate a friend of the oppressed 
ew to mie terms with a successful tyrant, be he man or 
cod In Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound the prophesied 
Lastrophi which is to hurl Zeus from his throne actually 
occurs, anl the tormented Universe, awakemng to ■^1* 
peace and| love, finds uncontrolled that inward perfection 
of order wiioh leaves no place for e-temal g°vernmenh Bu 
in Aeschyis we know that the end was different. Zeus the 
all-ruler miist always rule. Does not each one of us know, as 
a matter ol fact, that Zeus and not Prometheus is now govern¬ 
ing the world ? But Zeus, who came to his throne by 
learns as Hjhe ages pass that violence is evil. o 

wisdom he grows wiser still. Nay, it seems that even from the 

rginningjln his cruelty to Prometheus, as in ^ cruelty to 
lo^he had a great purpose in the depth of his mmd, and that 
purpose is peace. Prometheus is unbound, not by a turning 
of the tidL of war, but by the atonement, after ages of paim 
after the Lfiering by which alone wisdom is born, of a noble 
rebel and a noble ruler. The Zeus who could be himself 
' a suppliant, who even in the most ancient legends forgave 
and ret free his comiuered Titans, was capable of tins crown¬ 
ing strength also. I do not suggest that this solution is 
ulLatel tenable or satisfying. But it at least repre^nte 
intense thought, and thought naturally expressmg itself m 
the medijim of poetry. It is just this which loma never gave 
US. It is; peculiarly the gift of Athens. 

We have tried to follow, in a very imperfect and sometimes 
inconseiinent manner, the life of Traditional Epic Poet^^ m 
Greece. ’ We have seen the first fragments of what was after 
wards the Greek race gathering behind their bme walls on 

islands and desert capes in the Aegean; 
glimpsed of ancient and diverse memories of tribal history, 
of gr^eat’deeds, of rich palaces and mysterious kings, meeting 
and paijting and re-joining again into the numeroim heroic 
poems Jow lost, and the two, more highly wrought than the 
t Of. Verrall on Ag. 192 ff. 
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others, which still survive. We have noted how, of these two 
poems, one again was more ‘ Homeric ’ than its companion ; 
more carefully purified and expurgated, more tensely knit 
and gorpously worded, while at the same time the heroic 
and ancient atmosphere was more sedulously protected from 
the breaths of commoner or more recent life. We have looked 
as est we could, much helped by Hebrew parallels, into the 
strange prpesses of growth and composition which have 
ade the lhad what it is, and have tried to analy,se some part 
of Its poetical greatness. Lastly, we have seen how the races 
which bmlt up ‘Homer’ at length outgrew him, and found 
er subjects than the Heroic Saga in which to express their 
ideals and satisfy their intellectual.thirst. Homer did not die • 
on the contrary his greatest fame, his most secure enthronement 
among poets, was still before him. We shall see in the next 
chapter something of what Athens did for Homer, and shall 
perhaps be forced to recognize that the text which we possess 
IS not a thing of pre-Pisistratid, almost pre-Ionian, antiquity, 
but actually as a text, less ancient than the AgamemL 
OT evp the Bmxhae. But whatever work Athens may have 
one for the lhad and Odyssey it is extraordinary how strictly 
she kept up the old Homeric convention, the old language, 
the old manner, the old subjects and rules of thought The 
preservation of the Ionic Epos in Athens throughout the fifth 
century IS a cardinal instance of that sensitiveness to style 
and traction winch is, one of the deepest characteristics of 
a ree art. But, after all, it was tradition rather than 
crea ion. when we seek the great creative work of the fifth 
century we find it in other paths, with which Ionia has little 

We have moved into a sterner land, more interested in 

more intellectual, more highly differentiated; a language 
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Lich has eLents o£ hard prose mixed 

has lost that splendid and careless gleam V 

Homer was kocustorned to set all themes ii 

nomer was svmnathv was so clear, the 

Homer’s pottry was so easy, the 

imagination was roused so mstino ive j, 

•f ,^th a si^h And this new poetry is ot a kma wiii 

1 jtu S — •■»»"« -"I ”*“S “1 

rxrt 

which his; poetry dared not penetrate. They 

ir::rr—»■““ 

literature. 
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PROM KNOWN TO UNKNOWN 
.1" « hi.Wo.1 

slow! f T and working 

Of ntelTv th f 

anaJoZ T’ argument has rested ehiefly on 

tas^fad considerations, not on documents^: it 

certainty oo t cautious, aiming at probability, not 

the book tn L convenient now, at the end of 

aM 1 ’ ? tins process, and trace briefly such 

ua leoorded facts as we possess about the history of the 

Sriestrf unknowmlhe two 

='p,S*.~£S;s 

i .H« a.„ L “ r" 

also find'« the Scholia, or ancient commentnii.., a great 

books, aS"the r?mSs°of ““““t scholars in dealing with their 

W.ne .e. 
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T ,, t tl,e texts published or approved 

deal of iirformation about the Aristarchus 

by certain' Alexandrian scholar , ^ It would almost 

(fl. 160 B.Oj') and the Scholia, to reconstitute 

be possible from the sta^tem :Dr. ^ 

the whole text aocor u g Zenodotus our knowle g 

one time i— to t/;; o!?ihe out much about his 
is not neakly so full, but 

critical method. ia,,ented for their 

It is sipificant that Zenodotus apparently use 

’ editions |ertain special g spurious. 0 

only one; the obelus are, first the obe us 

Aristarchp’s signs the reference hk 

then thettplfi (>). ^^loh « j li^^os were repeated 

more than once in the p probably showed where 

were rigkt, in others wroi^^ Oth^ J^ the 

the genhine Homer left out, being spurious, 

part in ^between, as far was refer 

Aristarchus had also on Zenodotus. 

ring to‘a note already >2^! Jsing need there was, according 

When you thmk of th p 8 punctuation and 

to our'ideas, for the invention ot 

proper’divisions between ^b^s> tolt was for signs 

Lat the first need ^^ese the diple almost the whole 

"ts Ani.*—'- r 

extremely vigorous ; he J t^^. ^^^^pared with Zenodotus, 

bookoftheOdrseyatablow. his ‘excessive 

he w'as celebrated for ^ ■ maintained that Aris- 

tiution’. Some f- “J^tm'ances made a conjectme 
tarchus never under any authority for even his 

of iks own, but ahvays^^ ^.pis view, but th 

smilest deletions. ^nt affect us.^ 

^ <Iultion does not for the mome 

1 Soe Cauer, Grundpay j PP n 
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editor a„.azii t iJvi- modern 
aiaTT"*”? clearing an overgrowrf 

“••^ "*;«.5r," “• : *” 

JJ"”'“>”!»•■»., »k»l“ii‘„“,‘',‘'L°f “"“'ms. in“e“ 

e -.dered auL^ T“ "r ^ 

tional division of the poems intn . ^adi- 

by letters of the alphabet,' the denoted 

tile Ocfyasey small. BeW hi.r, ff ^ ®'‘P^‘al letters 

««f«,j Sw r„V" 'i”” p“« *•«1“' 

for some generations zejlousl^®'"^,?’had been 

noteworthy that when AriltaJh." i* is 

or some reading, he never show^ “®- authority 

authoritative MS. nor of any of any particular 

tradition His authorities arLuoh authoritative 

^ ^ are such as ^ 

;; ^a/a^-re,a,, ^aXacij‘'^TV' 

hut,“rso,*’tte'‘^''^’,'' ‘*e Vu“gatl*!'®®p 

from ours, and whafl demonstrably 

^'starehus with some contempt T "®S*^"ded by 

- as one might speaTof ‘ tS 

This seems to show that CD 7 ‘^yheap editions ^.3 
a state of great disorder, and in 

ad any authoritative MS. tradition f'''' w Aristarchus 

^ Literature in n ^ ortliy of a 

®«mer. I omit the wlS ^f1 333- 

-apiioity. , 4“4 A.i,top,mn„» (fl. ^ ’ CthTS 
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Special cri' leal sign was not an ancient viilgate lint the edition 
of Zenodotus. 

This cor elusion is vehemently opposed by many conserva- 
tive critics. Obviously those who wish to maintain that 
our presen: Iliad and Odyssey were written, approximately as 
they stanc , by one great poet in the eleventh century b.c., 
cannot possibly admit that the text was still in a very fluid 
state so lafe as the third century. The position of Ludwich, 
for instance, is that, roughly speaking, our present vulgate 
was in existence as an authoritative text from the very 
earliest a^s, and passed unscathed through the illiterate 
centuries o|i early Greece, through the creative ferment of the 
fifth centu|y, through the chaos of the pre-Zenodotean texts, 
and lastly ^through the fires of Alexandrian criticism, always ' 
unmentionbd but universally recognized, to emerge in triumph 
in our posti-Christian MSS. 

Observe'that there are two questions at issue. First, did 
there exish at all in pre-Alexandrian times a text like our 
traditional^ one ? Second, was this text, if it existed, an 
authoritati*^e vulgate ? To the second I think the answer 
is a confident No : as to the first I can find no conclusive 
evidence. But let us consider what there is. We shall find 
it in two places. First, in such fragments of MSS. as have 
come downjto us from the times before Aristarchus; secondly, 
in the quotations made from Homer by classical writers. In 
the history’ of this controversy the evidence of the quotations 
came first. ■ The great Wolf, who entirely denied the existence 
of any text like ours in pre-Alexandrian times, mentions as 
a certain fact, 

quod apud Hippocratem Platonem Aristotelem et alios 
istius aetatis scriptores non solum singulorum verborum 
varietqtes, sed etiam plures insignes versus legimus, 
quorum nec in textu nostro nec in Eustathio veterri- 
misqu4 et doctissimis scholiis ullum indicium superest. 

{Prolegomena, p. 37.) 

It might thave been more prudent to write Aeschinem 

instead of Platonem, but in the main I consider this : 
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statement just in itself and signally confirmed by recent 
discoveries. 

But quotations are slippery witnesses. It will be best 
to start with the more positive evidence, that of the pre- 
Aristarchean papyri. We should remark at the outset that in 
the case of Euripides and Plato, and, one may say, practically 
every classical author except Homer, the early papyri, where 
they exist at all, confirm to an extraordinary degree the 
accuracy of our MS. tradition. In no case aie there any large 
differences. How does the case stand with Homer ? 

1 . There are altogether, according to Dr. Hunt’s estimate, 
some two hundred fragmentary papjuri of the Homeric poems, 
the Iliad being about twice as well represented in them as 
the Odyssey, Of these eight were written earlier than 150 B. c., 
and therefore have a direct evidential value for the present 
question. 

The first of these to be discovered was the Flinders Petrie 
pap 3 u*us (Dublin, 1891) in two fragmentary columns, which 
contained A 502-37, the ends of 502-17 in the first column, the 
beginnings of 518-37 in the second. The main conclusions 
are given thus by Ludwich. Of the ends seven out of twenty 
are different from our vulgate, of the beginnings four out of 
nineteen. There are altogether thirty-nine lines instead of 
the thirty-six of the vulgate, the number being made up by 
the addition of four lines, hitherto unknown, and the omission 
of one. 

This extraordinary result was accepted by some scholars as 
showing that our vulgate text was merely a product of 
Alexandrian criticism ; by others it was brushed aside as the 
accident of a single eccentric or ' wild ’ MS. Such a MS., 
they held, could not be a fair specimen of the pre-Alexandrian 
texts. Since that time, however, our specimens of such 
papyri have been slowly growing both in number and size,^ 

Dr. Hunt informs me that he has tidings of three more early papyri, 
which, however, cannot be published for a year or two : one a fragment of 
Iliad Z, which approximates to our text ; two of Odyssey f, both wild. 
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show in varying degrees the same g(meral features. 
They all t^d to have additional lines and to leave out some 
lities that we know. And where the lines coincide with the 
vulgate, thp readings inside the line, as far as we can judge 
from the fragments, seem often to have been different. The 
papyri in question are as follows ; the sipn + denotes addi¬ 
tional line^ found in the papyrus, — denotes lines omitted. 
The numb^ in brackets is that given in the apparatus criticus 
of Mr. Alle|i’s Oxford critical text of Homer. 

I. (8 Allen) P. Petrie, beginning of second century B.c., 
containing A 502-37 (39 verses : +4 — 1). 

II. (5) Pl Genavensis, early second century. A 788-M 11 
(70 verses i +13 —0 : many variant readings). 

III. (41) |p. Grenfell II, 3, and Hibeh I, 20, Parts of E A E 
(66 verses :5 + 1 — 3 : ‘ differed widely from the vulgate ’). 

IV. (7) f . Grenfell II, 2, and Hibeh I, 21, 0 17-258 (97 

verses : +j28 — 0 : between © 62 and 66 there are + 21). 

V. (12) P. Grenfell II. 4, and Hibeh I, 22. Between <I> 387 
and 4^ 281 |l90 verses ; + certainly 11, perhaps 20 ; — ?). 

VI. (40) jHibeh I, 19. Between B 174-830 and T 277-371 
(105 verses 1 +13 : many variants), 

VII. (19 in Odyssey list) Hibeh I, 23, t; 41-68 (30 verses : 

+ 3-1). ‘ 

VIII. Rj4ands 49, Beginnings of 11 484-9 ; six beginnings, 
one of then| different. 

Lastly, two Heidelberg fragments, known to me by the 
kindness ot Dr. Gerhardt, the learned editor of PTioimx of 
Colophon^ who is about to publish them • 

Heid. 1"^^, 0 191 ff., 16 lines, from the same MS. as IV 
(16 verses +4). 

Heid. V. ^ 183 lines from 4) X 4^, from the same MS. as IV 
(roughly something making the average about +7 — 2 per 
cent, This+s the nearest to the vulgate that has been found). 

Rather later in date but similar in character is a papyrus 
of the first!century B.c. in Berliner Klassihertexte^ v, p. 18, 


containing 


Achilles. This is so instructive that I cite it in full. 


he end of 2, with the description of the shield of 
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2 596-602 agree with the vulgate ; then it runs : 

603 TroXA-oy 8’ liJLepoevta 'nepucrraO'* o//tXo? 

604-5 T€p7r6}X€VOL' Sotw be KV^i(TTy]Trip€ Kar avTOvs 

606 fxoXTTrj^ €^dpxovT€s kbivevov Kara fxecrcrovi. 

606 ^ iv 8 ’ eaaav (rvpiyyes, ^aav KL0apk re Kal avkoL 

607 iv 8’ irL^et TTorapiOLO fxiya aOevos 'ilKeavolo 

608 dvTvya Trap Trypnarriv aaKeos TrvKa TTOLrjroLo. 

608^ iv Se Xijjl^v ireTVKTO iavov KacrcrirepoLO [Aspis 207-8) 

^ Kkv^opivoiL Xk^Xos' 8ota) 8’ dva(})V(TLO(>)VT€s (209—11) 

® dpyvpeoL b^X(j)LV€s i<poLV€ov eXXoiras (212) 

^ Tov 8’ VTTO xdXKeioL Tpiov tx^ves* avrdp iir’ iiKraLS (213) 

(I accept the editors’ restorations : they are generally 
pretty certain and do not affect the argument.) 

Observe : 604-5 are run together. In our vulgate they 
stand 

rep'nopevoi' perd bi acfyiv ipiXiriro Oeios dotbbs 
(poppCC^Vf boL<)) be ktX. 

But our vulgate has here behaved rather oddly. It has 
forsaken its MSS. and inserted a phrase from the Odyssey 
(817-18) on the evidence of Athenaeus (p. 180 c), who says 
that the lines in question originally belonged to 2 and not to 
the Odyssey. 

606*^ is a new line. 608^ ^ ^ are not known to us in Homer, 
but a passage closely similar, though slightly longer, stands 
in our text of Hesiod, Aspis 207-13 describing the shield of 
Heracles. 

What is the meaning of such a phenomenon as this? A 
passage known to our tradition as part of the Hesiodic Shield 
of Heracles appears in this MS. as part of the Homeric Shield 
of Achilles. It is clearly not the mistake of a copyist. It 
is, as Diels and others have seen, the deliberate variation of 
a rhapsode, who preferred his ‘ Shield ’ in that form. He 
shortened the expression a good deal and he got in the descrip¬ 
tion of a harbour with plunging dolphins. Whether his 
judgement was wise may well be disputed ; the point is that 
apparently he thought he had a right to make it. The text 
of this passage was not absolutely fixed as canonical even 
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by tbo time this MS» was written—wben Aristarchus bad 
perhaps besn dead fifty years,^ 

The sane explanation seems to me to apply to all the 
facts aboui these pre-Alexandrian MSS. The text was still 
very fluid, fat any rate in places. For, as Grenfell and Hunt 
have pointid out, the additional verses are not scattered evenly 
all over thp poems, but are concentrated in particular parts. 
They com4 where the texture of the narrative is loose . where 
inorganic frerses can easily be added, or whole formulae of 
two or th|ee lines inserted. To put the same fact from a 
different pbint of view, some parts of the poems were speciaHy 
well knowin and canonical; others were still fluid and in¬ 
definite—^tne less interesting, the merely transitional, the 
parts perhaps which were not often chpsen for recitation, 
though they had to exist in any professedly complete 
text. 

There iJ, for instance, perhaps no part of the poems which 
has been more ‘ suspected ’ by scholars than ©, According 
I to Wilambwitz it was largely composed very late in order 
to make rpom in the Iliad for I and K, ^ And a glance at the 
list above will, show the extraordinary ‘wildness’ of the 
three fragments of the papyrus containing 0. We shall find 
a similar mildness about © in the quotations. 

We may also observe that the new lines seem generally, 
though nf)t always, to be made up of lines or half-lines or 
■phrases v|iich occur elsewhere in the poems ; very few seem 

1 This is hot an isolated phenomenon. The Townley Scholia on Cl 804, 
the last line-of the Iliad, mention that instead of 

di Y dficpUTTOV TdijiOV "EiCTopo'i tmroddpiOlO 

some MSS. |ead 

In? ot 7* dpKpUtrov Td(poy "E^ropos’ S’ ^Afxa^wv, 

iAprjOs Ovydrrjp fx^yaX-qropos dydp 0 (p 6 voio. 

That is, they ran on from the end of om Iliad to another story, the Aothiopis, 
about the Queen of the Amazons. And in some cases such a mixture of 
Wurces has actually become canonical. The end of the Theogony in all our 
MSS. is mixed up with another poem, The Catalogue of Women who were 
loved by glds. The MSS. of our Shield of Heracles have attached that 
poem to onb of the Eoiai, or used the Eoie, so to speak, as a peg. See also 
Ihe striking Eayum fragment (Allen 53) giving the Ohryseis episode (A 
186 If.) in tie words of the Hymn to Apollo, 503 ff. Cauer, pp. 48 ff. 

1335 H 
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to have been original or vital poetry. The Alexandrian 
critics were wise in the use of their obelus. 


2. Let us now take the quotations. 

At the first blush we can see one thing. There are a good 
many small fragments quoted from Homer by various authors 
which do not occur anywhere in our text. Hippocrates men¬ 
tions that Homer knew that cattle suffered specially in winter; 
that is why he wrote the verse 8’ (SttoV do-Trdutor lap 
l3ova-lv eAtfi. Our Homer writes nothing of the sort. 
Aeschines^ says that ‘ Homer says several times in the Iliad 
h a-Tparov ’ : the phrase never occurs in our 
Iliad. Pindar observes that Homer says that a noble messenger 
more than anything else gives dignity to a business. Our 
Homer never gets nearer to that than to say that it is a good 
thing when a messenger is tactful. Xenophon cites from 
.Horner the phrases yawrat be r’ d/corwr and irviewd 4>pea-l 
pilbea etbds, which do not occur. Aristotle, who uses 
Homer a great deal, quotes quite a number of lines unknown 
to our texts Tr&p y&p edparos, ’’E^Topa b’ albas etke, 

Ektcop KeiT akko^poveuiv, pvaev 8e irepl ^pOToeaa-' areiky, Zeiis 
ydp 01 vepea-aax or apeivovi jxaxoiTo. Besides these' 

completely unknown lines, he quotes known passages in a 
strange shape; he found Ubopev bi ol eixos &pea0a, not in 
<!> 297 where we have it, but in ;3 15 ; he found 6 567 in 
a shorter form; he found our lines p. 219 ff., or something very 
hke them, m a speech of Calypso ; he found part of our descrip¬ 
tion of the Cyclops in the ninth Odyssey as a description of 
t e Calydonian Boar in the tenth Iliad : he expressly says 
that Odysseus’story to Penelope (^ 310 - 41 ) occupied ‘only 
sixty lines: in our text it occupies thirty-three. Of. Eih; 
Nicom,, p. 1116 b 24 , a whole nest of strange phrases, 
some of them apparently found in ‘ Homer It is also wortl 


Aescnin. i. 128 (Blass): Find 
^on ^ Aristot., pp. 1285 a 10, 123( 

M17 a 32 ; 162 b 7, 943 b 21,1109 a 30, 578 b 2 

1417 a 12; Ar. 575 ; Plato, 6>a;. 392 b. 
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noting thit Aristophanes says that Homer describes Iris 
in words which in our text apply not to Iris but to Hera 
and Atheha; or that Plato read instead of 'E/crajp in 
Z 402, making a change not only in wording but in a state¬ 
ment of fact. 

This lis i is not complete, but, even apart from the evidence 
of the pa )yri, it seems to me quite conclusive. There must 
have beer current in the fourth century texts of Homer very 
different ndeed from ours. Make handsome allowance for 
slips of m(^mory and the like, the testimony of these unknown 
lines is not to be overthrown, and cannot even be shaken 
by any but the most overwhelming evidence on the other side. 

That evidence Ludwich has tried to produce. He collects 
a great lipt of Homeric quotations in authors of the fourth 
century ct earlier, covering some 480 lines, and urges us 
not to co icentrate our attention on the ‘ wild ’ lines which 
reject oui text, but on the great majority of tame ’ lines 
which cor form to it. . 

Let us consider this plea. The evidence of quotations is 
always hard to use, as certainly an editor of Euripides is not 
likely to ferget. The quoter may err in memory ; he may 
adapt tlu^ words of the poet to his own purpose; he may 
intentionally omit lines. He will quote chiefly what is striking 
and interesting. In the special case before us, what we have 
to make out is whether each quotation in the ancient authors 
seems iiiQst likely to come from a text practically identical 
with our yulgate or from one like the pre-Aristarchean papyri. 

Now, ih the first place, single lines or bits of lines which 
agree witlf our text prove nothing. They doubtless also occurred 
in the wjldest ’ papyri. Conventional phrases and epic runs 
prove nothing for the same reason. Even if there were a 
general t|sndency not to quote the additional ’ lines much, 
that woefld prove nothing, because the additional lines are 
seldom striking or quotable. Mere descriptions of facts 
or abbreviations of long passages seldom prove anything, 
because i he diflerences between the papyri and the vulgate 
would sc<^rcely show in them. Slight variations in language 
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on the other hand, do not prove much, nor do omissions of 
lines. They may be mere mistakes of the quoter» Such 
things are common in the quotations from Euripides. Out 
of the great list of quotations given by Ludwich, covering 
some 480 lines of the Iliad and Odyssey, more than half iall 
away at once as non-evidential. 

If we take only the quotations of more than three consecutive 
lines we have some approach to firmer ground. We may class 
them as follows : Agreeing hut not conclusively, two passages : 

- A 17-42, referred to by Plat. Bep. iii. 393 d, in a fairly close 
indirect description, with many lines omitted. 

• B 671-4 ; three half-lines cited in Ar, Bhet, iii. 12, p. 1414 a 2. 

Disagreeing hut not conclusively, five : 

1 497-501 in Plat. Bep, ii. 364 d, one line omitted ; wording 
slightly different. 

1308-14 in Plat. Hipp, Min. 364 e (cf. 370 a), one line 
omitted. 

A 446-50, roughly cited in Ar. Pax 1273: not much evidence, 
but a much-suspected breast-plate line is omitted {avv 6’ 

Kal pive dvbpiav 

T 109-13 in Plat. Bep. ii. 363 b, one line omitted. 

V 351-7 in Plat. Ion 538 e, one striking line omitted and 
wording slightly different, 

Clearly agreeing, perhaps twelve (occasionally with some 
verbal variation): Z 289-92 in Hdt. ii. 116 ; Odyssey, 5 227- 
30 in Hdt. ii. 116 (cf. Theophr. de Plant, ix. 15. 1); O 494-9 
in ,Lyc. in Leocr. § 103 (differences) ; 2 324-9 in Aeschines, 

§ 143; ( 42-5 in Ps.-Aristot. de Mundo, 6, p. 400 a 6; 

1 357-63 in Plat. Hipp. Min. 370 b (cf. Crito, 44 b); 1 650-5, 
ibidem, 371 b ; M 200-7 in Plat. Ion 539 b ; 'k 335-40 in 
Plat. Ion 537 a (cf. Xen. Sympos. 4. 6); co 6-9 in Plat. Bep, 
iii. 387 a; t 112-15 in Plat. Legg. iii. 680 b; S 96-102 in 
Plat. Legg. iv. 706 d (slight differences). 

Conclusively and marhedly disagreeing we find seven at least; 

B 188-202 in Xen. Mem, i. 2. 58; six verses omitted, 
probably not by accident, as they were counted spurious by 
Aristarchus. . 
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B 391 ffJin Arist. Pol. iii. 14 (p. 1285 a 10), with anunknown 

half “line added, 'nap yap ipol Odvaros. 

S 95-9 i 1 Aesohin. i. 150, markedly different wording. 

\|; 77-91 ib. 146, with two new lines, one line inserted from 
elsewhere, (and several differenees of wording. 

a lO-l^l in Plat. Rep. iii. 388 a, considerable differences of 
wording. 

a 527-32, ib. ii. 379 c, with one strange line substituted for 
one of our?. 

0 548-b2 in the Platonic Alcibiades ii, p. 149 d, with four 
completely new lines added. 

The prlportion is just about what it ought to be. The 
quotation!, where they are long enough to afford a fair test, 
instead o| lifting a loud protest against the evidence of the 
papyri, sikply and clearly confirm it. 

There |s one point more. Grenfell and Hunt, in their 
masterly kiscussion of this question in the introduction to 
Pap. Hib|h 19, have shown that if a dividing line be drawn 
at 150 B. h. all MSS. earlier than that date differ ‘ enormously * 
both froiji our vulgate and from Aristarchus, and all tend 
to be longer except possibly Hibeh 20.^ After 150 b. c. the 
tendency^of MSS. to differ from the vulgate diminishes 
rapidly, Ind by the beginning of the Roman period ‘the 
uumerouJ Homeric fragments published in recent years very 
rarely coitain new verses, and serve to illustrate only too well 
the overkbelming predominance of the vulgate Zenodotus 
had laid fhe foundations of criticism about 280. Aristophanes 
and others followed him. The floruit of Aristarchus, most 
successfri and universally acclaimed of Homer scholars, is 


160 B. 0. 


the triumph of the vulgate begins about 


150. 


The datfs speak for themselves. The predominance of a 
much-ca|tigated and purified text was due directly or indirectly 
to the grlat critics of the Alexandrian age.^ 

But, gianted that the present vulgate had in pre-Alexandrian 
This eiception is considered by Pr. Gerhardt, in his introduction to the 
Tberg fragments, to melt away in the light of later evidence. 

nnd. for the contrary opinion, Allen, op. cit., pp. 69 ff. 


new Heide 

2 Rp.e Gaiier. l.c 
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times no central and dominant position—and most scholars 
have been convinced by Grenfell and Hunt—one question 
still remains. Did our vulgate exist at all in classical times, 
or is it, very much as Wolf thought,^ a later creation altogether, 
a middle text hammered out by the continual impact of 
Alexandrian criticism upon a fluid but rather obstinate 
tradition ? 

The point is a doubtful one, and depends mainly on the 
quotations in Plato. They, as may have been seen above, 
resemble our text pretty closely. 

On a rough analysis, there are twenty-three ^ quotations 
in Plato which deflnitely agree with our text; ^ there are 
eighteen ^ of no evidential value, being too short, too 

1 He thought it was actually the text of Aristarchus, which has proved 
not to be the case. 

® Agreeing, sometimes with slight variations :— 

A 15 f. Rep. iii. 393 a. 

A 599 f. Rep. iii. 389 a. 

E 127 f. Alcih. ii. 150 d. 

I 357-63. Hipp. Min. 370 b. 

I 644 f. Gratyl. 428 c. 

1 650-5. Hipp. Min. 371 b. 

M 200-7. Ion 539 b. 

P 446 f. Axioch. 367 d. 

2 23 f. Rep. iii. 388 b. 

T92f. Sympos.lQ^^. 

X 414 f. Rep. iii. 388 b. ' 

^ 103 f. Rep. iii. 386 d. 

^ 335-40. Ion 537 a. 

Cl 80-2. Ion 538 d. 
a 32-4. Alcih. ii. 142 d. 

7 26-8. Legg. vii. 804 a. 
i 112-15. Legg. iii. 680 b. 

\ 489-91. Rep. iii. 386 c, vii. 516 d. 
o 245 f. Axioch. 368 a. 

P 347. Charm. 161 a. 
p 485 f. Rep. ii. 381 d. 

a 17 f. Phaedon 94 d ; Rep. iii, 390 d, iv. 441 b. 

CO 6-9. Rep. iii. 387 a. 

^ Agreeing, but non-evidentially :— 

A 17-42, Rep. iii. 393 d. 

B 813 f. Cratyl 392 a. 

E 221 f. Cratyl. 407 d. 

Z 235 f. Sympos. 219 a. 
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vague, or fcontaining mere epic phrases which might come 
anywhere | there are seven ° which omit lines in the middle ; 
four that! vary considerably in wording and three that 
vary very Islightly 5 there are seven which definitely differ 
from our |ext by additional lines or conflated lines ® ; and 
there is lastly the perfectly ' wild ’ quotation from 0 in 
the post-Hatonic Alcihiades ii. It needs a bold man to argue 


14. Phaedon 112 a. 

112 f. 

Bep. viii. 545 d. 

856 i 

(phrases). Bep. iii. 386 d. 

108 f. 

Pliileb. 47 e. 

64 f. (phrases). Bep. hi. 386 o. 

308 f. 

Protag. 340 a. 

606 f. 

Gratyl. 392 d. 

■ 100 f. 

Bep. iii. 387 a. 

15 f. 

Bep. iii. 391 b. 

i 525 f. 

AxiocJi. 367 d. 

633 f. 

Sympos. 198 o. 

383 f. 

Bep. iii. 389 d. 

395 f. 

Bep. i. 334 b. 

' 1-4. 

Ion 535 b. 


c Omitting lines :— 

j 308-14 (om. 1). Hipp. Min. 365 a ; ib. 3/0 a. 
h 407-601 (om. 1). Bep. ii. 364 d. 

•S 96-104 (om. 6). Apolog. 28 c. 
k 15-20 (om. 4). Bep. iii. 391 a. 

It 109-13 (om. 1). Bep. ii. 363 b. 

It 173-9 (om. 3). Minos 319 b. 

It; 351-7 (om. 1). Ion 539 a. 

Differciut in wording •.— 

i S 96-102. Legg. iv. 706 d. 

^ a 351 f. Bep. iv. 424 b. 
t 8-10. Bep. iii. 390 a. 
i p 322 f. Legg. vi. 777 a. 

A 169-71. Hipp. Min. 370 c (slightly), 
n 433 f. Bep. iii. 388 c (slightly), 
f X 168 f. Bep. iii. 388 c (slightly). 

® Different by additional or conflated lines, &c.: 

• r 8 + A 431. Bep. iii. 389 e. 

* A 218-19. Bep. iii. 408 a. 

Z 402 {pLTjTrjp). Gratyl. 392 b. 

A 639+630. loti 538 b. 

S 295 f. Bep. hi. 390 b. 
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from this that Plato’s text was our text. Still it is clear that 
Plato’s quotations aro much closer to our text than those of 
any other fourth-century writer. 

The simplest conclusion would be to assume that Plato used 
a text very like ours. Yet perhaps that would be a mistake. 
Among the writings of the first disciples of Aristarchus we find 
one by Ammonius, irepl r&v iJvS nAd™ro 9 ii’Oix^pov ixer,- 
vr}v(yntvo>v, On Plato’s quotations from Homer.’ The 
purpose of the book was textual recension. That is, the 
quotations in Plato were a recognized authority for the text 
of Homer in Alexandrian times. There was a whole small 
literature on Plato’s relation to Homer. He shared with 
Herodotus the title of ’Oppp^Kdraros, and exercised a quite 
special influence on the Alexandrian school. Is it, perhaps, 
not Plato who agrees with our vulgate, but our vulgate which’ 
wherever it had the evidence, tried deliberately to follow the 
readmgs of Plato ? It is curious, at any rate, that the 
witer whose quotations, few as they are, come next to 
Plato’s for conformity with our text, is the other recognized . 
Homerikotatos ’, Herodotus.i 


II. The verbal text, then, was still fluid and subject to 
change as late as the fourth and third centuries B.o. What 
can we be sure of as fixed * The whole main structure, one 
would suppose, the incidents and the order in which they 
followed one another. Yet even here one cannot feel absolute 
confidence, at any rate for the fourth century and earlier. 

For instance, to take an observation made by the late 
Professor M. L. Earle of Columbia University; Thucydides, 
I. 11. 1, writes about the Greeks at Troy : ‘ When they landed 
they must have won a battle; otherwise they would not 
have built the fortification round the camp.’ s This shows 


i-nw., pp. 118-24; Lndwich, p. 141, note 
“T* f ^'yplio wrote wtpl Tfj, ipxalas wliich 

SeugebuBoh mterprete On the readings of Homer shown in the ancient qno- 
tations m gmeraP Sengeb p. 124. C£. Susemihl, Alexandr. pp. 1S4 

and 212. He ^ffers from Sengebusoh about Trypho’s book. 

EireiS^ 8’ d^ntiS/ieroi pAxV ispiTnmv U- ri ycip Ipvpa rw arparo- 
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that Thucydides (1) knew of the wall round the camp so 
frequently Imentioned in our Iliad, and (2) surmised that it 
must have 
first battle 
Now in 


Ibeen built at the beginning of the war, after the 


Now in Lr Iliad (H 337 ff.. 436 ff.) the building of this 
wall and tne exact circumstances which led to it are fully 
described, Ud are not what Thucydides conjectures they 
‘ must ha4 been It was built in a great rush and m 
picturesqul conditions during a scanty truce in the tenth year 
of the wat?. It is noteworthy that the particular passage in 
H has be^n marked by K6chly and many other critics as 

‘ recentissitna ■ i 

The view we take of this bold suggestion will obviously 

depend la4<5ly on the presence or absence of other symptoms 
pointing ill a similar direction. It is always hard to get out 
of our minds the associations of printed books, which appear 
in definite editions in a complete form, all the copies identical. 
But let uhook at the direct evidence. 

There aVe still extant many MSS. which omit the Catalogue 
in B, That is, even at the time when the vulgate became 
predominant, the Catalogue was not definitely established as 
a necessaijy part of the Iliad, 

There are no MSS. now which omit K, but a note in the 
i very valiiable Townley scholia informs us : ‘They say that 
K was oAginally placed apart by Homer and is not part of 
the lUadlhut was put into it by Pisistratus.’The statement 
is repeated in the learned scholia to Dionysius Thrax and in 
Eustathifs, who ascribes it to ‘ the ancients That is-~to put 
the case kt its lowest—there was an ancient tradition which 

oiiic hruxiaavro. Thiersch hKpar'he'qcrav, ‘ lost a battle/ Earle 

aceepts. the reading does not afieet the present argument. The same 
sug^stion; it is interesting to find, was made long by Hei^ann; 
Oplscula, Vol. viii, p. 387 (371). See Prof. Earle s Collected Essays, 

i Platoh citation of H 321 in Be^. v. 468 d does not of course affect the 

5^ neLrptov rerdxeai ds iroiymv, Schol. T on K 1. Eustathius 
^ says naXatoi, evidently referring to the same source. 
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knew of, or believed in, the existence of Iliads without K 
as well as Iliads with. 

We also know that Aristarchus thought the last book of 
the Odyssey («) spurious, and that both he and Aristophanes 
of Byzan ium considered ^ 296 as ‘the end of the Odyssey'. 

end apparently, without the 

stretches of the poem were not definitely 
.tabhshed even m Alexandrian times, it is obviously quite 
p Jihle that a passage like the Building of the Wall was not 
defimtely established in the time of Thucydides. We must 
not he indignant merely because such a result would show 
a conjecture of many modern critics to be probably right 
Is there any other test that we can apply ? Only one has 
occurred to me, rather a curious one. 

_ It is well known that, for some reason, the Attic tragedians 
in choosing their subjects made it a careful rule to avoid the 
mam subjects and incidents of the Iliad and Odyssey. We 
mow, suppose, the subjects of some two hundred tragedies 
y e iree great writers, and the rule is well kept up. There 

T’ “’J.T ^ lost trilogy of Aeschylus 

( fyrmidons, Nereids, Phrygians) which dealt directly with the 
subject of Ihad I-I2. Its date is unknown; but it comes 
very early in the history of Greek tragedy, and, apparently, 
the experiment it made was never repeated. In Satyr plays the 
rule did not hold. You could burlesque ‘ Homer as in the 
Cychps and^ in Sophocles’ Washing Girls, or Nausicaa.i 
u you avoided attempting to treat again in the high style 
su jects which your public already knew in Homer’s treatment. 

I can only make out two certain exceptions. One is the 

mTu of Dolon, 

uiad K ; the other is a Catalogue of the Greek ships in the 
Iph^gemamAulis(m-302). The Doloneia and the Catalogue! 

on' tLX from 209, and Lessing. Weloker. buUding 

n the tai from clear passage in Eustathius, Iliad, p. 381, thought the 

accZd Vt wfs " W comint 

accepted, it was a not unusual subject for comedies. ^ 
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!o part, of the lUad which we know to have been 
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Just the t\^ , 

unoanonicfl urobable that Thucydides 

On the'whole it seems P -panathe- 

used, or kamt at ^ the Wall-building, 

naea, an had without tbe the author of 

Euripides! an H*ad withou tield here 

the Rhesh an Iliad without K. There 

for further research. 

III. Iij /^S^^lte^northat the Odyssey differed 

outvulgatrnot only ^ ;;;*;to^“' 

lines, but even in large P® the Iliad and the 

meant to them, as to us 

Odyssey: but we ^ords. If we go a century 

was exactly what we meai y j^eaning of ‘ Homer 

further hack, however, we ^ mad and the 

.bo b «’■ »««■ 

bill ■"-I 'f' 

„ M.. ft. .i,„b «■ 

Kallinus, our e^rhest witness i g_ 

tury bIc., cites the gii^onides of the early fifth 

Simonides— eithei § seventh—quotes a proverbial 

century or he of Amorgos i ^ > : 

line that comes m our/ The great Simonides quotes 

probably meaning ' ,g,g,jBing how Meleager ‘sur- 

< Homer and spear-throwing across the wild 

passeA all the young Homer ; possibly it 

Inautos ’. This does not , .opposed source 

cametom that old Meleager epos r^h h JP^,. ^ 

; tor liiad 1. Pindar T-f^ 1-enger in P#. iv- 
quotes the ^ to say that Burner has told 

; 277 ; ^ in Mhm. m. 53 ^ death. This could 

‘ all (the virtue of i . j j pgg pe mentions that Homer 

JaIv refer to our ima. m n. 

^ ^ .. OK 53 in Bergks fourth edition. 

1 Callinus 6, Simonides 85, o3, m ner, , 

a See above, p. 275. |; 


i 
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ahe eise oe the GEEEK epic 
E dotash2!eIf Xntll /r '^^"ghter’s dowi^! 
of poeJof ‘ 

generally glorified in every vvav ’ I Argos are 

some probability to refer to fi’ °on«<iered with 

Aeschylus described his trao-edie*^ 
the great banquets of Homer’ ^ 

did not mean that they w^rTtlke^" ®^®“ 1- 

which they markedly avoid. WhenT , ®“d 

rejoiced in the Epic Cycle ’ and v, '"® ‘ Sophocles 

correctly, that ‘the ancients atr-W^*"®®^”® *®^’® "®’ '1"'*® 
Homer’, we can unde“t“th? ? i®^ ‘o 

Wilamowitz and others have shoCn^^ 
epic histoiy made up out of variZ’eT ^ of 

Sophocles and Aeschylus both ‘ r * * Masses of poetry. 

Pobably eoneidLd J ih ey dC'T'" m ^ ^ 

Homer, but, with few exoentions rT 

from the Iliad or the Odyssey, ' ®^ ® them 

non-HomericisHCTodote"*Hel°r’'^^''^®tt^ 

by Homer because they oontmdi Tth *^® “®t 

not sure whether HomTr ITl^T t ® He is 

to the great TMais (iy 32 ) b® a sort of sequel - 

‘Homer’ is nonnaUy us’eft ^he name 

author of the Iliad Tnd Odyssea ®onse, for the 

Yet there are still isolated exceL^^ besides. 

Carystus cites the TWafe as Horn ^^^ 2 ’ "''^®" ^“‘"'Sonus of 

the ‘Little Iliad’. 711^7 

^z:rx:siz^ ~;~ndedt 

■ Hdt. y. 67; J/A. 347 e ; ib. 277 e 
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Iven as late as that, in certain^ phrases at any 
rate, the whole epic tradition could he called ‘ Homer , 

How is ;his change to he explained ’ What force was 
working between, say, the years 500 and 400 to put the 
Iliad and 4e Odyssey in a separate and privileged position, 
as the only!true works of ‘ Homer ’, something far greater and 
better knoWn than the rest of the epic traditional poetry . 
One cause iuggests itself at once : the public Recitation at the 
Panathenala. Let us sift the statements of our authorities 
on this subject. 

First, wl know for certain that Homer was recited at the 
Panathenaiea. The orator Lycurgus [in Leocr., p. 209) says : 

‘ Your anojestors considered Homer so noble a poet, that they 
made a law that every four years at the celebration of the 
Panatheniiea his poems and Us alone should be recited by 
rhapsodes. ^ There is a similar statement in Isocrates, 
attributing the institution to ‘ our ancestors The fact, 
therefore. Is certain ; there was a long-established rale at the 
Panathenaea of reciting ‘ Homer and Homer only ’• 

But what does ‘ Homer ’ in this context mean ’ Is it the 
; whole epic tradition or is it the Iliad and the Odyssey ? 

^ I think pietty certainly the latter.® 

The ooiclusive evidence lies in the words of Lycurgus. He 
says ‘ Homer and Homer only and no one will dispute that 
inhistimjefo. 33lB.o.)that meant the Iliad and the Odyssey— 
unless pdssibly trifles like the Margites were admitted also. 
The language of Isocrates is almost equally clear. And sue 
■ Indirect jividence as we have points in the same direction. 

I 

1 Jalin-lv|ioliaelis, JSacZercTtfomfc. ^ ^ 

» Lveuri in Leocr., p. 209 [§ 102. BekkeilSovXopci, 5 vixiV Kanov Ompo" 
&L rSporlOerro mff iniarriv nerraerypiSa rSn, 

nomHv lwl/a,Mc0at ra inn. CS. Isoor. Pawg., p. 74 Si r^v Opnpov 
noinsiv xafleir Sifer, Sr. «aX& rots noX.rfravras TWS ^ap»apo,, eveK^pi^e 
„ai S.a ToO* PovXnenrm rd, np<r,6rovs npixv irnpov avrov no.r,om rijr rexrr 
T€ toTs rn^lfiovo-ifcvs aOXois ml rfi tu/v veojrepojv. , c 

: .The oLr view is upheld by Dr. Verrall in The Bacehmts of 

■ p. 175 fi. ! With almost all of Dr. Verrall’s argument m this essay on The 
First Hodor’ I cordially agree 
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The rhapsode Ion, for instance, in Plato’s dialogue about him, 
speaks,definitely of reciting our Homer, and never suggests 
reciting anything else. Further, some of our witnesses state 
particularly that the law ordered the recitation to be ‘ in order’ 
one reciter beginning where the other left olf. It is obvious 
from the state of the text in the fourth oontuiy that this 
order was not interpreted very rigorously. The very idea 
pf exactitude in such matters is a product of a later age. 

ut It is certainly easier to understand a rule that the Iliad 
and Odyssey should be recited in order, than to imagine any 
such attempt made upon the whole mass of epic saga. 

If then we take Lycurgus’s words in their natural sense, 
the whole development becomes intelligible. During the fifth 
century ‘ Homer ’ gradually gets to mean the author of our 
two epics a.nd no others; the chosen poems are known in 
a fixed order and gradually acquire a fairly fixed text; the 
other epics gradually fall out of general knowledge, and are 
used mainly as quarries of tradition from which the dramatists 
and others can carve their works. The rejected epics deterio¬ 
rate in style and retain all their barbarities. The chosen 
two, still fluid and occupying a central position in an age of 
splendid and exuberant poetical creation, tend still to 
become better and better written, and morally more and 
more idealized. ' 

Can we make out at all why these tivo should have been 
selected f A certain kind of critic is ready with his answer, 
an enthusiastic description of the incomparable poetic merits 
of these two poems and their immense superiority to all the 
other poetry of which we know nothing. But the public 
acts of statesmen are not often swayed by considerations of 
poetry. If these two poems were felt in some special way to 
represent in public opinion the crown of the old Ionic poetiy, 
that would be a real motive. If there was in them already some 
moral superiority, that would be a real motive. They were 
constantly used for purposes of edification. But I incline to 
suspect that Isocrates instinctively discerned the main reason: 


j. wxxcvp me 


1 - — 7 ; c/x xiuiutjr won greater glory 

because he nobly praised those who warred against the 
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concei 
the CO 
men 


. an, and that this was the reason why our ancestors 
ved the desire to make his art honoured both in 
ifitests of the Muses and in the training of young 
(Paneg,, p. 74.) 
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Isocrates w 
Odyssey 
the natio 
the nation 
their braid 


ha 

i 


jas, no doubt, thinking chiefly of the Iliad : but the 
,s its national character too. The Iliad typifies 
I heroes who warred with the Mede, the Odyssey 
colonists and adventurers who, trusting only to 
IS and their courage, searched strange seas from 
Panticapa(|um to Tartessos. 


V. We fan perhaps make out a little more about the text 


used at this official recitation. 

The firsi tiling to notice is that to some extent the surface 
of Homer lias in our tradition been Atticized. To what extent 
it is har(| to say, since the actual spelling vdiich has come 
down to ps has passed through a further influence, that of 
the post-classical Koine, or Common Greek. But in any case 
there are' numbers of lines which run perfectly when the 
Ionic forms are restored, and are visibly wrong as they stand 
j at present. The poems were generally recognized in antiquity 
as Ionic poems. Yet all our MSS. and the Alexandrians behind 
them unite in giving us the Attic forms. There is no suggestion 
in the sdiolia of any other view. There are also some few 
obvious '^Athenian interpolations , and no doubt many more 


that are hot obvious. But though some scholars in antiquity 
suspected them, there is no statement that any old MSS. left 
them out. What does this mean ? Of course a great predomi¬ 
nance of 'Athenian MSS. would surprise no one ; the literary 
supremacy of Athens would ensure that. But this is much 
more. It means that when the Alexandrians were searching 
for anoint MSS. by which to correct the text, and collecting 
copies ot various sorts in places ranging from Marseilles to 
Sinope, (they could not apparently find a single Ionic MS, 
worth tieh notice. The Attic versions had (mmpletely super¬ 
seded the Ionic. We can understand why the great collector 
of MSS.| Aristarchus, decided that Homer himself must have 
been an Athenian, 
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^ Zenodotus was an Ionian, and Ionian influences were strong 
m Alexandrian literature. Yet we have to admit that either 
there were no Ionic texts of Homer at all, or, if there were, 
they were so unlike and so inferior to the current Attic texts 
that critics would not consider them, Either case confirms 
our previous conclusion that the Athenian recitations exercised 
an immense influence, Cauer, indeed, argues that perhaps 
there never had been any Ionic texts at all; that the poems 
had never been written doivn till they came to Athens, But 
this supposition is difficult in detafl. There is much detailed 
work in both Iliad and Odyssey I- which one cannot imagine 
a poet carrying through except by careful comparison of 
different MSS, And the fate of the Samaritan scriptures shows 
us how completely, in the days before a reading public, a book 
might be killed. We need only suppose that the MSS. used in 
onia were still the half-secret possessions of professional 
bards, such as I have described in Chapter HI. 


ibere is lastly a curious phenomenon about which it is 
hard to form a confident judgement. We find in the Scholia 
a clear tradition, backed up by a number of fairly certain 
oomections of the text by modern scholars, that at some time 
or other the poems were transliterated from the Old Attic 2 
alphabet into the new. The new is the Greek alphabet that 
we know : the old—to speak roughly—used no double letters, 
made no distmction between the three E-sounds or the three 
0 -sounds, and used H to denote the aspirate.^ 

Now this tradition is only mentioned by the scholiasts in 

for thclZt it t ?-Athens had been the home of the poems 

for the last three hundred years ; the MSS. in the hands of the Alexandrians 
seem, as we have seen, all to represent the Attic recension; and no Ionian 
alphabet known to us satisfies all the conditions. Xhe ver^ earliest lonto 
mscnptions all have H for long-E and nearly all have w for the long open O 

h 1 “ T rudimenta^ Ionian 

ledM trf’•t'“ ^'s^'drians never show any know- 

ledge of ,t. To them the aonie alphabet’ means the ‘new alphabet" 

® . Arw-t^’ SeUr. 30 (1906), p. 297, there cited, 

livlie - ^ ENAEOIKOJI might mean i. S’ or 

11 V 5i) oiKwai, or kv oinovai. See Appendix I. • 
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order to support conjeetural changes, and it may be a con¬ 
jecture itself. But it looks rather as if it were a true one. It 
does explain with perfect simplicity some confusions that 
are other4dse difficult. And if it is true, we are led to a 
curious and interesting result. 

It has bieen made out pretty clearly that, though Athens did 
not adopt!the new alphabet for official documents till 404, it 
must hav| been in use in literary circles very much earlier, 
probably |s far back as the days when letters were exchanged 
between ^lon in Athens and Mimnermus in Ionian Colophon. 
For ]itera|ure at that date was an Ionian accomplishment, and 
the new alphabet was the Ionian alphabet. How tlien could 
it happen! that, at a time when the new Ionian alphabet was 
already uled in Athens for literary purposes, the great Ionian 
book should be deliberately rewritten back into the awkward 
old Athenian script ? There is only one obvious explanation. 
It was written in the official script as an official text for the 
performance at the Panathenaea. 

An offi 9 ial text dating back probably to the sixth century : 
yet we sa!^v that in the third there was apparently no official 
text! T|e critics can appeal to none such. The papyri and 
the quotations show that the poems were still fluid. Is this 
not a contradiction ? 

Not necessarily, I think, for two reasons. In the first place, 
granted tihere was an official text made for the Panathenaea 
in the siith century, I think it in the last degree improbable 
that at tfiat date a reciter would be kept to it. It might be 
stored up, it might be used for show and for reference. But 
the whole notion of keeping a rhapsode to his witten text, 
instead of letting him give you the best he has in him, was in 
my judgement an invention of the second half of the fourth 
century, and would have seemed a stark absuidity in the 
sixth. But apart from that, if there was in sixth century 
Athens a^government strong enough and academic enough thus 
to strantle the poetical powers of the bards at the Pana> 
thenaea,fwe know that that government did not survive the 
year 51(|. The Tyrants’ authoritative text may well have 
fallen wiffi the Tyrants. 


1335 
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But have we any right to suppose that the recitation and 
the supposed recension, either or both, were the work of the 
Tyrants ? Well, if there were no tradition at aU, that is the 
conjecture most people would make. ThePanathenaea was pro¬ 
bably founded, at the least it was restored in special splendour, 
by Pisistratus. The policy of making Athens the head of Ionia 
was especially that of Pisistratus. And, apart from the Pisi- 
stratidae, the choice is really not large among sixth-century 
statesmen. But, as a matter of fact, we have at this point the 
help of a definite tradition, the oldest trace of it coming from 
Bieuchidas of Megara in the fourth century B.o., the clearest 
from some good authorities of the Roman period. Unfortu¬ 
nately there is a lacuna in the quotation from Dieuohidas, so 
we do not know what he said. We only know that he somehow 
connected Pisistratus and Solon with the text of Homer. 
Our earliest full witness is Cicero, a particularly well-informed 
man of letters writing in the second great period of ancient 
scholarship. He speaks of the literary fame of Pisistratus, 

‘ who is said to have arranged in their present order the works 
of Homer, which were previously in confusion.’ And the 
tradition is mentioned by many writers of the early empire.i 


1 subjoin the chief texts ; of. Wolf, Prolegomena, Cap. XXXIII. 

Cio. de Orat, iii. 34 ‘ Quis dootior iisdem illis temporibus, aut cuius 
doquentia htteris mstructior fuisse traditur, quam Pisistrati ? qui primus 
Homeri libros, confuses antea, sic disposuisse dioitur, ut nunc habemus ’ 
Pausamas vn. 26. 6 Uuaiarparos Ug rd r. .ai d'AAa 

aXXaxov /xvrjixovevo/Acm ijOpoi^^TO. 

Vitae Homeri IV and V in Westermann, Bioypdcpot. 

W « airov ri ^npiSriv ^p6T,poy iUptm, m.a.Vrrn™ 

Mnvmo, rh TrdAer 'Opiipo, pe rd SI 

n^rparc, avrA cwnay,v, & rt Mypappa. rovro S^Xot, ’Ae^pr,<riv Imy^pau- 
kv ilnSvi alrov TovmiaKTTpdTOV' 

Tpis^fie Tvpavvgaaura rodavrams 

S^/fos ’EpexOci^wv, /cal rph heairdcaro, 
piyav h 0ovXais UeiciaTparov' bs rbv ’'Opripov 
■gOpoica, ciTOpdbgv rb nplv dMp^vov. 

^perepos yap Keivos 6 xpdaeos iroXiijTi]s, 

(inep AOT/vaioi^Xpvpvav ktrcpniaap^v, 

i ■’ '.i ''t o!op Snv 

p rpwros tKylej, dpxfiTOa, rov fxol^€vov, paWov odp ^ikwp’Opppov Mnefv 1l 

ccurrparo,, AinxlSa; iv T4pwTw Meyapmp- . . , 51 piMna ri hr. 
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I see that these writers are called ‘ late authorities But there 
is very littl^ of our grammatical record that has more ancient 
credentials i a strong tradition in the age of Didymus or 
Herodian, a faint trace in the age before the Alexandrians. 

If we incuire into the probable sources of Cicero and the 
other Romans, the indications point to Crates, the head of the 
Pergamene f school and the great rival of Aristarchus. He 
had gone om an embassy to Rome about the year 168 b.c., on 
behalf of Attains II. We happen to know that—^fortunately 
enough, as rjt turned out—-he fell into a drain near the Palatine , 
and broke his leg, which detained him in Rome longer than he 
intended, and ‘ throughout all the time both of his embassy 
and his illness he gave constant lectures and industriously 
explained his views It is perhaps curious that the remains 
of Aristarcius make no mention of Pisistratus, nor of any 
Attic receiiion. The remains are not nearly full enough to 
justify us n assuming that he never wrote of the question 
at all. Bu 7 he had less need than most people to speak of it 

because hej held the theory that Homer was himself an . . 

Athenian, fiot an Ionian, and that consequently the crudest 
Athenian forms needed no explanation. 

The testimony is not quite uniform. Most of the authorities 
agree with Cicero. One text speaks of Hipparchus, the son of 
Pisistratus; This is hardly a contradiction : the policy was 
the policy of the Pisistratid family. But Dieuchidas says it 
was Solon ;who ordained the recitation, and ' thus threw more 
light on Homer than did Pisistratus who , . and there comes 
the gap in The text , The words imply some knowledge of the 

WavTi’ 01 6' ’A.$r]vas H)(or icai ra (A well-known Athenian inter¬ 

polation, B 5|l:6 ft.) 

Ps. Plat, ifipparch., J). 228 B ('Ivrrapxos) ra 'O/xrjpov eirr} irpSiros kKofiiaep els 
Trji' TavT^}v'if fcai r^vayKaae rot? ^a^cpdovs TlavaOrjvaiois l£ vnoKy^peois kcpe^ys 
avra Siievat, hcrvep vvv eri oide noiovaa'. 

Aelian, Vl H. xiii. 14 "''torepov neiOiVrparo? avvayay^v dwecpyve ri)v 
’iKidda teal '0^va(reiav. 

Suidas, vl ''Oprjpos ; "Torepov (rvuereOy icai ffvveTaxdrj iirb noWaJUf Kai 
li&Kiara virb lleifficrTpdTOv, rod twv ^A6r]i'aio^v' Tvpdvuov. 

Eustathius, p. 5 "On ei/ piv n awpa avvex^s SioXov Kal evappoTfov ij rrjs 
’lAiaSo? noiyais’ol 6e (rvp0e{xevoL ravnpy mr’ emrayriv, us (pact, Heicr^GTpdrov rov 
ruv ^AOr)vaiu ’ rvpdvuov . . . KareTefiov avrb eh noWd (i.e. divided it into books). 

‘ Suet. Grimm, et rhet. ii, p. 100, 

■ X 2 ; ; 

: !i 1 
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Pisistratiis tradition, and apparently some criticism of it, and 
they attribute the recitation law to Solon. On the face of it 
this does not seem probable. In Solon’s time there was very 
likely no such thing as the Panathenaea ; pretty certainly 
there was not yet an authoritative Pan-Ionian policy ; and 
we must remember that the name of Solon, as ‘ the lawgiver ’ 
par excellence, had a habit of attracting to it the credit for 
all good laws whatever.^ 

On the whole, the Pisistratus tradition stands its ground. 
It is by no means certainly true ; it is not very clear in its 
statement. But it accords with the general probabilities of 
history ; it is fully as clear as a sober scholar would expect in 
a tradition about mere literary history in an age before the 
annals of literature had begun. And I am bound to say that 
the more I study the traditions of the good Scholia or the 
Grammatici of Roman times, the less am I inclined to suspect 
them of gross carelessness or wilful invention. In the history 
^ of Drama we give credence to many texts far later and less 
strongly attested. In any case, the Pisistratus tradition 
marks the utmost limit of our Homeric record. That last little 
glimpse of firm land may, of course, be only an illusion. Beyond 
it, at any rate, we must steer our best on a sea without a shore. 

The study of these great poems is still involved in confused 
and sometimes in curiously bitter controversy. This means, 
of course, that no advanced critic has yet complete^ solved the 
problem before him ; probably no wise critic ever for a moment 
i magined that he had. It may be that the most helpful solution 
will be something which no one has yet thought of. But in 
the meantime, without expecting agreement about results, we 
might, I think, try to agree about our approach to the Homeric 
Question. We might distinguish the data from the problem. 

The data are two poems, clearly traceable as far back as 
the fifth century, though still fluctuating in form in the 

^ The romance about the travels of Lyenrgus of Sparta, in which he 
meets Thales and Homer and collects the wisdom of the Egyptians and the 
secrets which Hhadamanthys learned from Zens, ought not by any critica 
scholar to be brought into this connexion. Strabo, p. 482; it has tin 
compromising support of Heraclides Ponticus, PoJ. ii. 2 (= E, H. G., ii 

p. 210). 
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fourth, aiil exposed to the ordinary vicissitudes of. long 
tradition in an age before the existence of a reading public ; 
poems which were regarded by the classical age of Greece as 
very ancieat, and supposed to represent better than any 
others the : dealized memory of its chivalrous and heroic past; 
which were traditionally attributed, together with much more, 
to a great ’half-mythical name, royal among all the poets of 
legend, though we find, as soon as we have detailed informa¬ 
tion, that Ley were generally believed to contain masses of 
spurious matter, and were even represented as being the result 
of some process of collection and harmonizing. 

The problem is to trace out in these poems, in the form 
which became canonical about 150 b. o., the elements of true 
tradition, Jf genuine ancient poetry, conceivably even, though 
the attempt is perilous, the handiwork of some one tran¬ 
scendent poet—or two, or rhore. Memory and tradition are 
always strong in Greek poetry, always charged with romance, 
yet constantly apt to arouse our surprise by some tenacious 
exactness of historical detail. If we knew the truth we should 
perhaps be more aston,shed by the amount of very ancient 
material Avjiich the Iliad and Odyssey have preserved than by 
the amouift they have lost. Such inquiiies will lead us far 
beyond tluj lit chambers of the fourth and fifth centuries, out 
into the t^Glight of the sixth, the unmapped darkness of the 
seventh, e|ghth, ninth, and perhaps even further. We shall 
find, of course, little spots of sure foothold here and there. 
We may bo able to know a little more, to surmise a good deal 
more, than when we started. 

If, not content with this slow method, we choose to begin 
by looking for the darkest and most romantic spot, and there 
building fer our ideal poet an imaginary and soul-satisfying 
castle, we] cannot in fairness expect our dream to rank as 
a datum cjf history, to be either accepted or definitely dis¬ 
proved. Dreams, no doubt, have sometimes come true, but 
the burdeU of proof rests with the dreamer. 






APPENDIX A 

THE PHARMAKOI AND HUMAN SACRIFICE 

As there has been a tendency of late, perhaps started by 
Rohde {Tsyche, p. 367, n. 4), to make out that the pharmakoi- 
rite was a real human sacrifice in the full sense, it may be 
well to give verbatim the more important texts on which 
Rohde based his opinion. 

I. Ancient Texts. 

(a) Hipponax, several fragments: especially 

4. TToXiv KaOaLp€tv Kal KpaSycTL /SdXXea-Oai, 

5. l3dXXoVT€<i iv XupLWVL Kal paTTt^OFTCS 
KpdS'po’L Kal (TKiXXr](Tiv, wcTTrcp cfiappiaKOV. 

6. Set S’ avTov es ^ap/xaKov iKTroLrjcraa-OaL, 

7. Kd(f)7] TrapiicLV IcrxdSa^ re Kal pid^av 
Kal rvpov otov ecr^toiicrt fj^appLaKou 

9. Ai/xw yivr]Tai iy)p6<s, er Se rw OvpL(S 
cfjappLaKos dxOdl<s cTTra/ct? paTncrOeLrj, 

37. o S’ iioXicrOwv lK€TeV€ r^v Kpdp.^r]v 

r^v iTrrdcjivXXov, yv MSS.] Ov^dKi T[avSd)prj, 
TapyYjXLOKjLV ’iy^vrov Trpo fj^apyaKov. 

These in any case prove nothing about Athens. Hipponax 
was over a century earlier than Aristophanes, and Ephesus was 
a town much exposed to barbarian influences. But, even as to 
sixth-century Ephesus, the fragments prove only: (1) that the 
Pharmakoi-sacrifice was a known ceremony, as for instance, 
breaking on a wheel, hanging, drawing, and quartering, &c., 
are known to us, but that Hipponax has to exj)lain it. (2) That 
some ceremony or other still went on which could be described 
as a ‘ beating of the pharmakoi like our own burning of 
Griiy Fawkes. (3) It is worth remarking that all these phrases 
seem to occur in one context, and the same is true of the 
passages in Attic Comedy. They are all comic or rhetorical 
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curses nIw iu such curses it is on Ml grounds more comic 
and more Iffeotiye, to invoke an obsolete and 
“ti.4 on y.» ™l». TLo "> 

illustrate this. (Those invoked Ea- o ^ith real life) 

the threat! of Han. 473 ff. have nothing to do “ 

(41 No fragment speaks of killing a pharmakos and ti. 6 , 
obscure as'it is, speaks quite clearly of (he *” 

of a phamalcos. ’Eyxrror = ‘ a cake m a mould ; one of 
regular substitutes for a real victim. 

W Ariltophanes, Banae, 732 oW v -M. ^po roe Me 
^apla.od el.p pa8fco, &. This ^^OVV '.noW^ 

ledge of (he existence of such a custom vpo ror, once upo 

^ tulfXO ^ ^ 

(cl Eo.' ll85 ff. TOiio-S’ . . . wo-xep Sij/eofTiOTS rpe^cis . .■. eira 

...kw!e«8eiv«is. It is Strange that any one shoudta 

this as evidence for a pharmakos-sacrifioe. Who would _ coo 
and Leion ’ a pharmakos ? The Scholiast (V) explams rightly 
tMt ViiLoi are animals kept and fattened at the public expense. 

((?) Eiipolis, Demoi, 120 (K): 

^ t>v xp¥ rpioSots Kav tow o^u^upots' 

I Trpoo-TpoTraiov ti}? TToXews KaccrBaL rerptyora. 

Merely a comic curse; perhaps*a literary reminiscence of 
Hipponlx. In any case it proves nothing about contempoiaiy 

(irLisias vi. 63. ‘ The right thing would be dvoAWop^ocs 

’AvSo^'sL tV ™Xiy KadafpElv Kal dvoSlo^^lTrao-flal Kai ^appuKov 
ioXlv’.hcomic abuse, as before. But observe that Lysias 
Ss of the pharmakos not as killed, but as ‘sent away , or 

banished. 

; II. Explanations of Grammarians, 

A. Much the oldest, Ister: in Harpocration, s.v. 

AiJo &Spa 5 ’Adrivr,o-tr Unyov, Ka66.p<na e<rop.€Vovs Tijs 

- M %va M TW yvvaiK^v. 

[OrigSy a’man named Pharmakos had stolen cups from 


Apollo 

^apyr]} 

’AttoX?^ 


ally a mau a.*...**- ^ , /i i m .rnTc 

and rSr «pl rXv ’AxiXXc'a KareXevofl.O ro« 

[foi, rodroir dvopipi}/--- c<rTiv. IirTpo. er a tw 

[covo9 €7ri^(xveta)v. 
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B. Helladius, ap. Phot. Bihl. 1698 Wo^ Iv h 'kh’ jl 

And^geo” :heXt:r ’'“™’' 

toa?d1h2r' that he does not happen 

to ihebes. We may conjecture that he in some wav BaW 

m case of special pflI d mi'Kr ' ^ T yjtm, v. 726 , 

OvcrUv I I, s. ™''J""™'' «/^op0or.por ?yor ct; vpJs 

r. ^' - V ^ ® yrpo(r(j>opov crri/crai/Tes ^vo-tav I tddoV 

i;.? r^^T.-tf::,"; ^ 

yw. I wj:’i":j::;•>'•«'■ 7 

V SI! Sii W™. ippniwi! si’! i ^ 'Ipirw^iirA (fr^i igT 

sacrifice.’ But nerhans T^ t «>s e« @a<riar, as though to 
sourfe whiSrXX^: Je s^dor^id 

accurate writer, 1600 years later fiofartv, hemg an m- 

^ A flower like a bluebell. 
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Eqhiitcs, 1. c. The first part of the note given in 
;SS. explains quite rightly Srjfxocrlovs'^ AetVet /JoOs v 
( ^ he second says Irpec^ov ydp rtras "AOqvaiot Xtav ayevrets 

Kal dxpvJfvs Kal iv KatpS crv/x(^opds rtvos rfj^ TrSket^ 

Aot/xoi) Xiyol roWroi) rtros, Wvov roiiror? ha<a rov KaBapO^vai rov 
/xtd(r/xatosJ And presumably ate them, as we remarked above !, 
This ncite (1) is absent from R and V, the two good sources: 

(2) shows itself by its language as belonging to a bad permd of 
scholia, e;g. the Xoipiov, Xiyoy, ^ tolovtov tlv6s : (3) is obviously 
wrong as an explanation of the passage to which it refers. ^ 
(The ntte in the good MSS. runs: AefTre. /5ovs i) rddpovs yj 
dXXo Ti Xiovrov Ovp.a. j Sypxoa-lovs 8^ Toi>9 Xcyo/xeVo-u? 0ap/xaKOTS 
oiTvcp KaO(upov<n rds xoAet? T(o iavrwv c^oVto* ] y roas ByfiodLa kai vtto 
ry, TToAecol rpecf>o}xivov9. Of these three explanations, the first is 
obviously right. The second, ^ the so-called pharmalcoi, who 
cleanse cities with their blood,’ is quite vague, as well as wrong. 

It also Acurs in Suidas, and probably did not begin life as 
a note oi| this passage. The third is right as far as it goes. 

[h) ScioL Banae, 733, one inferior MS., C, has a note: 
Tovs ydp ^avXov? Kal Trapd rys (^rVeto? e7rt/3ovXcro/xeVoa9 els aTraX- 
Xayyv y Xt/xoD y rivos rwv roiovTOiv ‘iOvov, ovs i.KaXovv 

KaOdppuat- Exactly what one expects in inferior scholia which 
abbreviate their sources ! He says Wvov for short, because he 
was careless. He may have found iiyyov Overlay ov ^^yov ws 
exl OvcTLa.r. It is not necessarily false as it stands, since no 
subject m‘ date is given to Wvov ; but even if it said Wvov rdre 

ol 'kOyvaloi it would be worthless. 

The general result is to show that (1) the ancient texts all 
come to the same type : ‘ He ought to be tied on a cart and 
burnt in a bonfire like a Guy.’ They imply that a pharmakos- 
sacrificejwas known to have existed at some time somewhere : 
they suggest that some plpypa of it lived on. 

(2) Tfie best grammatical tradition explains that this pipy pa 
did exiA, and partly what it was like. 

(3) Tjae worst and latest grammatical tradition, dropping the 
qualifying clauses as its manner is, says that ' they sacrificed 
very uiy people 

Eveil without the general considerations of probability 
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to S™“S'*8.7"7 V [«'■ •■« Stoog.] 

n nermes, xxii. 86 ff., and especially Farnell, Cults, iv. 270 ff.] 

We give in full the Pelopidas story, which has actually been 
used as evidence that the Greeks of the fourth century had no 
objection to human sacrifice. 

Plutarch, Felopidas, xxi. (Before the battle of Leuctra, b. c. 

encamped near the gi'ave of certain 
Viigms who had been, according to the tradition, violated by 
Lacedaenionians. They had died, and their father had conn 
mitted suicide upon their grave. A fearful and haunted place!) 

Pelopidas dreamed that he saw the Virgins wailing about 
then tombs and uttering curses upon the Spartans, and their 
Mier commanding him to sacrifice to the Virgins a fair-haired 
Maiden if he yshed to conquer the enemy. The shocking 
and unlawful Ka\ TrapaVo^aov) Command started him from 

his sleep,^ and he consulted his prophets and officers. One 
party insisted that the dream should not be neglected or 
disobeyed, producing precedents from ancient times, Menoikeus, 
son of Creon, and Macaria, daughter of Heracles ’ [both of 
these devoted themselves voluntarily], ‘ and in a later generation 
Pherekydes the wise, who was flayed by the Lacedaemonians 
and his skin preserved by the kings, according to a certain 
oiaele [a mythical divine king, like Frazer’s Marsyas], ‘ and 
Leonidas, who in a sense sacrificed himself for Hellas by the 
command of an oracle, and further the men sacrificed by 
Themistooles before Salamis to Dionj^sus 6m6stes. These 
actions had all been approved by subsequent success. On 
the other hand, Agesilaus had led an army from the same 
place as Agamemnon and against the same enemies; the 
goddess demanded of him the sacrifice of his daughter, and he 
saw the vision while sleeping at Aulis, but refused, and 
through softness disbanded the expedition, which was in- 
glorious and incomplete. 

‘ opposed such a view. No superior and more 

than human beings could be pleased with so barbarous and 
unlawful a sacrifice. It was not the legendary Typhons and 
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Giants wlo ruled the world, but one who was a Father of 
all gods and men. As for spirits (Salfioves) who rejoiced in,the 
blood and slaughter of men, to believe in such beings at all 
was probably folly, but if they existed, they should be dis¬ 
regarded, as having no power. Weakness and badness of 
nature was the only soil in which such monstrous and 
cruel desires could grow and last.’ 

The ar^ments on both sides are interesting. The first set 
shows whiit was possible to reactionary and superstitious 
individual^ at a time of great fear. The others speak the 
language of ordinary philosophic Hellenism. 


I APPENDIX B 

{torture of slave witnesses 

This ba| business is sometimes misunderstood and grossly 
overstated.' The torture of witnesses who are suspected of 
concealingUmportant facts has only in comparatively recent 
times beenj abolished in England and France. In Athens this 
sort of torture was forbidden in the case of freemen, but not in 
the case of'slaves. To say that a slave could not give evidence 
at all except under torture is absurd. He could of course give 
evidence t|) a simple fact, e. g. where he witnessed a murder. 
And, in a c|)mplicated case, Isaeus, JPhiloct. 16, seems to speak of 
a proclamation inviting evidence from relations or slaves. The 
cases whei’e a slave’s evidence was not good except under 
torture w^e those where the slave had an obvious interest, 
such as personal complicity or fear of his master. The typical 
case is wh^^re a man is accused of some misdoing which his 
household jnust have known about. In such a case the Court 
cannot sei^e his slaves and examine them without the master’s 
consent; lc|ut the Accuser can challenge him to hand them over 
for examirfation under torture. The master, if he accepts this 
proposal, chn stipulate what tortures are to be used ; and if the 
Court inflilsts any permanent injury or any temporary loss of 
working power on the slave, the Court, or the Accuser, as the 
case may be, has to pay damages. To Roman or mediaeval 
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torturers such n stipulation would have made the whole 
proceeding nugatory. 

It is worth observing that: (1) This challenge seems 
generally to have been refused. (2) To accept it implied not 
only a consciousness of innocence, but a strange confidence in 
the affection of your slaves- One would expect a slave in such 
a situation to accuse his master of everything that was desired, 
especially as he could acquire freedom thereby, if his evidence 
was believed. (3) I can find no case mentioned where a witness 
died under torture. Where torture is really severe such cases 
seem to be frequent, from heart failure and other causes. On 
the other hand, the Christian use of the word martyr, witness, 
is terribly significant. To poor folk in Roman times a witness 
meant one who suffered j but, of course, it was implied that 
the witness refused to betray his master. 

It looks as if this was one of the numerous cases in which 
Attic Law preserved in the letter an extremely ancient power 
which was not much used, or at any rate not to its full extent. 
(The scene in Frogs 620 ff. is perhaps instructive. It is 
unpleasant and of course unjust, but does not suggest much 
real cruelty.) The article Sermis in Smith’s Diet. Antiq. seems 
very sound. 


APPENDIX C 

THE THALASSOCRATS 

Theke is extant a very curious and ancient Greek document 
which throws some light directly on this Dark Age which 
followed the fall of the Aegean empires and indirectly on the 
growth of the Epos. It is a list of the various powers which 
have exercised what the Greeks called ^ Thalassocratia ’, or 
Rule of the Seas, from the fall of Troy up to the founding of the 
Athenian League. The list is given by Eusebius with slight 
omissions and discrepancies, both in the ChronogrcipJiia and 
the Canones, and was taken by him from Diodorus.^ It bears 

1 See the historical reconstruction by J. L. My res in J", M. 8. xxvi. 1 ; 
also Fotheringham’s criticism in J. H. 8. xxvii and Myres’’ answer. 
Winckler’s discussion is in Ber Alto Orient, vol. vii, part 2. 
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well the tests that have been applied to it, and seems to l>e 
drawn frcm authentic sources, perhaps from a list set up in 
some Aegean temple. 

The list starts with the fall of Troy. That catastrophe, 
by whatever coalition of invaders it was immediately produced, 
is taken fas typifying the final downfall of the old Aegean 
system, ajsystem which in Greek tradition is represented by 
the, ancie|it thalassocratia of Minos. But what exactly is 
meant by a thalassocratia, or control of the seas ? It seems 
to. mean Something quite definite, not a mere general naval 
preponderance, because the dates of the various ^ controls ’ are 
marked off so precisely. Professor Winckler considers that it 
was an actual title conferred by the far-off King of Assyria 
upon his; vassals in the Aegean. But I fully agree with 
Mr. Myras’ criticisms upon this view. The explanation is, 
T think, t(| be found in the peculiar geography of the Aegean, 
and in the distinctive character of the great Aegean centres. 
They wer| (pp. 86 ft.), generally speaking, fortified toll stations: 
the varioi:|s cities of Crete commanding all the southern trade 
routes; ^roy those of the Hellespont; Thebes the traffic 
between i|s ‘ three seas ’ ; and even Mycenae, which seems so 
remote, sojne important trade routes between the Aegean and 
the Corin|hian gulf. And the Aegean is so formed that both 
to the noi^h, the south-east, and the south-west the necessary 
routes of frade are well marked and narrow. THe whole of 
them together could be controlled by a really strong sea power, 
though it .is not likely that an ancient command of the seas 
was often- so complete as that. When one reflects on the 
amount of fighting which went on in historical times for 
the posse(|sion of, say, the Hellespont or Naxos, and the 
constant fjrain of explosive maritime rivalry, ever ready to 
burst out |n commercial wars, such as that between Miletus- 
Eretria-A|hens and Chalkis - Samos-Aegina, the conclusion 
strongly suggests itself that the prize in each case was the 
control of one or more of these five or six great passages or toll 
stations o’ the Aegean, and that such control constituted 
^ thalassoci atia b A power became completely Hhalassocrates’ 
as soon as it could establish a guard of ships and forts at, say, 
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the Hellespont, the channels of the Cyclades round Naxos or 
Delos, the passages on each side of Carpathos, and on each side 
of Ogylos, together with certain roads of more local trade, like 
the Straits of Euboea. 

Now, if we turn to the List of Thalassocrats, we find at the 
very outset two phenomena which we might well have expected. 
First, for a long time after the fall of Troy there seems to have 
been no thalassocracy at all; and secondly, it is a very long 
time indeed, certainly 400 years and perhaps 600, before 
there is a genuinely Greek thalassocracy. The Fall of Troy 
was dated by the authors of the list — viz, the tradition 
represented by Eusebius-Diodorus-Eratosthenes—at 1184 b. c. 
The list then runs ^: 


Lydi et Maeones 92 years i 

[Cares 

— ?] years 

Pelasgi 

85 

Lesbii 

_9 

Thraces 

79 

Phocaeenses 

44 

Rhodii 

23 

Samii 

17 

Phryges 

25 

Lacedaemonii 

2 

Oyprii 

33 or 23 ? 

Naxii 

10 

Phoenices 

45 

Eretrienses 

15 

Aegyptii 

60? 

Aeginetae 

10 

Milesii 

18 



Now the dates at the bottom of this list can 

be verified. 

The Aeginetan 

thalassocracy 

certainly ended in 480 b, c. 


We work from 480 b.o. backwards, and find a considerable 
though of course a steadily decreasing amount of historical 
confirmation as we go. There are one or two confusions, 
notably a grave one at Nos. 10 and 11, the Oarians and 
Lesbians. These two powers have, in the first place, no specific 
time of duration attached to them ; and, in the second place, 
there seems to be very little room for either. But whatever 
we do with these confused places, it is practically impossible to 
stretch out the dates given in the list so as to fill the whole 

1 I take tlie figures from Mr. Myres’ list, marking the more uncertain 
figures. The textual criticism of the list is highly complicated; see 
Mr. Fotheringham’s article. He considers on purely textual grounds 
that Eusebius’ text gave Aegyptii 43, Cares 61, and Lesbii perhaps 68. 
The last two figures would then be mistakes on the part of Eusebius 
or his authority. 
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Uod between the fall of Troy ancUhe invasion of 
in Mr. Myres’ arrangement there is a gap at the 
oegiuums,! directly after the Trojan War, amounting to 128 
or 1 38 yeai«. On any plausible system there is about a century 

Now what are we to make of this gap? I suspect that it 
really is a bap, and that after the fall of the old Aegean empires 
there was bo power strong enough or well enough organized 
to comma id much of the Aegean beyond its own shores. 
Mr. MyreJ thinks that the Oarians have been transposed in the 
list. Thev are put tenth, where there is no room for them ; 
they should have been first, where they are wanted. There is 
evidence In Diodorus for this suggested rearrangement,^ and 
it is quite likely to be right. But I would suggest that if we 
interpret Ihe language properly a Oarian thalassocracy at that 
date is probably the same thing as no thalassocracy at all. 
These rai names are apt to be loosely handled, as we saw m 
Lecture H. Diodorus and the Greek historians frequently use 
the wori Carian denote the aboriginal or pre-Hellenic 
inhabitaitts of the Aegean in general. Any rude and weak 
creatures whom you drove out of an island were roug y 
deseribei as Oarian. Take the most explicit passage, Diod. 
V. 84: , 

i^ter the capture of Troy the Carians increased ^ 
becime more powerful at sea: getting possession oi the 
Ovcfades they seized some for themselves and drove out 
the!Cretans who were settled there, while they occupied 
others in common with the Cretans who were there h®hn’e. 
Afterwards when the Hellenes increased, it hefeil tha 
mo|t of the Cyclades were colonized, and the barbarous 
Camans driven out. 

1 su|pect that one might put that statement in other 
; words, thus: 

After the fall of the Minoan or Aegean empires, under 
thQ influence of the northern invasions, the first effect was 
not that the northern invaders began to control the seas. 
Tliey were not advanced enough for that, It was th^t 
th| subject populations in the islands bepn to raise their 
heads, and especially formed a small piratical powei in 
the Cyclades. The guards of the local Minoan forts, 
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perlXd Or ® uttermost and 

perislied. Or they made terms with the natives nnd 

eventually sank to their level. When the Greeks ’came 

=s='?r 

The first thalassocraoy mentioned on the list is that of the 

J P°®siMy some federation of the coast 

people of Asia Minor arose, under the protection of Lydia for 
resisting the piracy of the Oarians in the islands. It is nearly 
a centu^^ later that we find the first suggestion of a thalassocracy 
of Northern invaders, and even that is ambiguous. The 
i"elasgians, however, are probably the definite tribe of that 
name the tribe which raided Boeotia during the Trojan War. 
and, taking to the sea, made settlements in Lemnos, Attica, 
and Orete^ They at any rate are succeeded by a real Northern 
mce the Thracians, who have left traces in the Maeander valley 
in Naxos and Attica, as well as in Boeotia and Phoeis. From’ 
what we know of the Thracians in historical times it is difficult 
to suppose that their control of the seas amounted to more 
than vigorous piracy. Next comes the first glimpse of some- 
thing tha seems Hellenic : the Ehodians are thalassocrats 
lom about 800 n.c. for the short space of twenty-three years. 

r i,r!. ® ? The settlement 

of Ehodes IS attributed by Greek tradition to a very early 

period, perhaps to the end of the eleventh century. Wandering 
orians, people from Megara in two relays, people from Crete 
and from Argos, seem to have joined hands there. And it is 
quite likely that when Ehodes began to u,se its geographical 
position, holding the south-east gate of the Aegean, it deserved 
actually to be called a Hellenic power. In any case, it could 
no ong s and, and no other Hellenic power could support or 
even succeed it. There follow Phiygians, Cyprians, Phoenicians 
Egyptian^ covering some 160 years. The Cyprians were 
scarcely Hellenic at this time, and the rest are plain ^a'p^apoi, 
though we happen to know that the Egyptian sea-power 
depended a good deal upon ‘ Ionian and Carian ’ ships. The 
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Greeks, ifci seems, could supply the ships and the fighting 
material; *they could not yet supply the permanent basis and 
organization. But that step was easy to take. And when 
Egypt becLne distracted by the invasion of Nebuchadnezzav 
in 604, th j centre of gravity changed from the mouth of the 
Nile to the harbour of Miletus, and the Aegean for many 
centuries io come remained a Greek sea. Milesians 18 years ; 
Lesbians 4 ; Phocaeans 44 ; Samians 17 ; Lacedaemonians 2 ; 
Naxians h; Eretrians 15; Aeginetans 10; and then the 
Athenian Empire. 

! APPENDIX D 

HUBEIS, DIKE AND HOEKOS 

This central idea of Aidos has various ramifications in the 
ethics of karly Greek poetry. Most of the Homeric^ words 
of disapproval mean something like ^excess , or Agoing too 
far and Imply that there are points where a man should check 
himself. -The wicked are ^rdaOaXoi, ^outrageous,’ 

‘ overweening,’ a8tKot, ‘ away from Bike,’ justice or law : most 
of all, wickedness is "'Y/Spis. That word is the antithesis of 
crox^poapVT^ and of alSik, and like its antitheses it defies transla¬ 
tion into' our forms of thought. It unites so many ideas 
which we analyse and separate : and it has a peculiar emotional 
thrill in It, which is lost instantly if we attempt to make 
careful scientific definitions. We can understand it, I think, 
in this M^ay. Aidos—or Sophrosyne, which is slightly more 
intellecti\al—implies that, from some subtle emotion inside 
you, some ruth or shame or reflection, some feeling perhaps 
of the comparative smallness of your own rights and wrongs 
in the pksence of the great things of the world, the gods 
and menjs souls and the portals of life and death, from this 
emotion and from no other cause, amid your ordinary animal 
career of desire or anger or ambition, you do, every now 
and then, at certain places, stop. There a,re unseen barriers 
which alman who has Aidos in him does not wish to pass. 
Hubris jasses them all. Hubris does not see that the poor 
1335 Y 
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man or the exile has come from Zeus; Hubris is the insolence 
of irreverence: the brutality of strength. In one form it.is 
a sin of the low and weak, irreverence; the absence of Aidos 
in the presence of something higher. But nearly always it is 
a„sin of the strong and proud. It is born of Koros, or satiety 
—:of ^being too.well off’; it spurns the weak and helpless 
out of its path, ‘ spurns,’ as Aeschylus says, ‘ the great Altar 
of Dike ’ [Ag, 383). And Hubris is the typical sin condemned 
by early Greece. Other sins, except some connected with 
definite religious taboos, and some derived from words meaning 
'ugly’ or 'unfitting’, seem nearly all to be forms or deriva¬ 
tives of Hubris. 

What relations are there between this group of ideas and 
the other great oomception of Dike, Justice? These, I think. 
That Dike is itself one of the bonds which Aidos enables you 
to feel. Dike in its earliest stages seems to mean 'custom, 
01 noimal course . It is that which normally is ' supposed 
to be done’ under given circumstances, that which a man 
Mias a right to expect’. If your neighbour takes one of 
your cattle, you will naturally apply to the judges to make 
the man give it^ back, with perhaps something extra for 
damages. That is what is always done: what you have 
a right to expect. If the judge, having received bribes from 
youi neighbour, refuses to hear you, then you are aggrieved : 
that is not Dike, not the normal course. The judge has no 
Aidos. The people, and the gods, will feel Nemesis. The other 
earlier word for Justice, Oigis, seems to have the same history. 
Both words constantly mean 'dooms’, or 'judgements ’, which 
are given or are expected to be given in a known and normal 
way. But ' Themis ’ seems rather specially to be connected 
with the keeping or breaking of Oaths. 

False Swearing, though it is not mentioned in Hesiod’s list 
of the five deadly offences, is in general one of the most typical 
and most loudly cursed of ancient sins. And its relation to 
Aidos is very close. 

TJie word Horlms, which we translate an oath, really means 
‘a fence’, or ‘something that shuts you in’. The process by 
which the oath becomes important is this. You make to 
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Cl .man some statement or promise, and then he requires, some 
TTicTTt?, some 6pKo<s —a Trtcms to make him feel Confident, anopKo? 
to fence ym in. The simplest form of ‘'Horkos’, and according 
to Medeaj (Eur. Med. v. 21) the greatest, is simply to clasp 
hands. more formality you can, both of you, call upon 

the gods, or the dalmones who happen to be present in the air 
about you, to witness the spoken word. Or you can ensure 
their presence by calling them to a sacrifice. And, instead of 
being saisfied with the general Nemesis which these divine 
witnesses- and judges will feel if the word is broken, you and 
your frield can specify the exact punishment which the. gods 
are to inflict upon you if you fail. That is the Horkos, the 
^ sanctioil ^ which binds the speaker. In general, covenant by 
oath bel|ngs to a form of society which cannot enforce its 
judgements. It is ultimately an appeal to Honour, to Aides. 
Of coursi priests and prophets may thunder about the vengeance 
which.tl|e gods will exact for .a breach of the covenant, which 
they wifnessed: but that sort of vengeance has .in all. ages 
of the wprld remained a little remote or even problematical. 
The real point, of importance is that there is no, vengeance by 
men, an|i no available human witness. The man who has 
sworn ii really face to face with nothing but his own sense 
of Aid6% plus a vague fear of gods and spirits, who are for 
the maii| part only the same Aides personified and wiapt in 
mythology. The thing that' makes the perjurer especially 
base, or is precisely his security from danger. I knew 

once a perfect case of the simplest Horkos. A certain Egyptian 
wished an Englishman to take a quantity of antiquities to 
Europe and, sell them for him.. The Englishman:'accepted 
the trus|, and drew up a full catalogue of the articles, with 
a list o| the prices which he might expect to get for each 
of them; The Egyptian shook his head at all this complication 
of secuMes: ‘I would like,’he said, 4f you will shake my 
hand, apd say you will be my brother,’ That handshake was 
the Horkos, the fence or bond. A man who broke through 
such a Horkos would be a shameless or ruthless man. 

; It is just what Jason did to Medea. 

1 have not attempted in the text, to consider the origin of any 
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of these terms, but Mr. Oornford, in a lecture delivered at 
Oxford in June, 1911, on Moira and some kindred terms, has 
essayed in a very striking manner to trace their ultimate 
derivation from the spatial divisions of a primitive tribe. 
Of. Mauss et Durkheim, ' Formes primitives de classification,’ 
Annee Soc. 1901-2. The Moirai, or Portions, are the tradi¬ 
tional moieties or structural divisions of the tribe : there is 
a Dasmos or Distribution of these Moirai (cf. the regular Dasmos 
of the Moirai of the gods, Zeus having heaven, Poseidon the 
sea, Hades the underworld, &c.) ; the Horkos is the ‘fence ’ 
or barrier between these Moirai; specially important is the 
Tribal Pasture; Noy,os, ‘Custom’, ‘Law’, is the legitimate 
power,wielded (cf. reyar Kparyj) within a ‘range’ or ‘province’ 
(ro/xo?) which is ultimately a pasture or feeding-ground (vo/xo? 
and vofxy). Nemesis (on Mr. Cook’s lines, from r€>os) is connected 
with the pasture-ground and its rules which must not be 
transgressed, and so on. It is interesting to note that in Eur. 
Hipp, 78 Aidos is connected with abstinence from trespassing 
on a taboo meadow. 

Other primitive moral terms are derived from the order of 
the Moon and the Seasons. 
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THE PSEUDO-CALLISTHENES 

The mss. of the Greek version of the Alexander Romance, 
attributed to Callisthenes, fall into three main classes, repre¬ 
sented by— 

A (Paris, 1711), of the eleventh century. This version prac¬ 
tically agrees with the Latin Translation of Julius 
Valerius, made before a. n. 340, and the Armenian 
translation made in the fifth century. 

B (Paris, 1685 ; bearing date a. m. 6977 = a. i>. 1469), abbre¬ 
viated. The good Leyden MS., L, is of this class. 

C (Paris, 113 Suppl., bearing date a. d. 1667), greatly expanded. 
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As a inal-k of difference we may take the point that A inserts 

to (i«ki wwto 1«*"■> ,»■ 1. 

making thi connexion by inserting owii,<tcv cis ra 

Ttov/3ap/3a/:(jOV 8ta Ti]? KtXtKtas. . i l * /I'-PP/xvonf 
B and d put the Greek campaign at i. 27, but give Memn . 
accounts if it; they then insert an abbreviated mpetitmn of 
to“«.t.nt a/i, 41. Th. e«.k 

in both c^es an interpolation from another source, and bleaks 

^heTCces between these various classes of MSS cannm, 
be illustrated except in large extracts They are m 

K Milller’s introduction, pp. x ff., m his large edition of 
Arrian aid Callisthenes. Still less can the differences between 

te various translations. But a short passage taken from two 

MSS. ofjthe same class, and thus closely resembling one 

.another, tnay I'e ., . -p,,..-!. P and 

Subioitied is a passage (i. 18) as it appears in P.uis C and 
Baroci il, showing the freedom with which the scribe treats 
his original. The scribe of Barocc. 17, for instance, prefms t 
nut the chariot race at Rmne by the temple of Capitdmn Zeus, 

Ltead bf Pisa and Zeus. And he uses his own 

fancy in narrating the conversation between Alexander and his 

father. -The passage is fairly typical. 

rar W- ’AX^^arSpo. p.rX rw .w,Xik4»™v airof X^yoo<r rv 

Idvour .poriWre., Adyoa, <1^ Sre d. | 

Sr. iv appaP,XaTOo.rir pi 

ioKiaiirrpoi Wv jSacriXrW val8«r, Ka'i T.? viKijaavn iOXa 8i8oB<nr liro roCJOXrp- 
ioKipitrcpoi ‘rS>v iSainXe'cor rraiSco- Kal T<? viKiyvarri dOXa 8i8oTai vapa too avr- 

ri'oo A.8o- L 8’ ar ijrmPelr, vapX rSr nKiJirdvriov ftivarowai. Tafra IkoW 
•<„Xi'oo Ai8<r. -O 8c ^TT^eciir irapX tSv n-a,o-dvTior eavaTorrai. raora aKopo-aor 

XX^favSpol fpx-ui vpXo UiXiirw SpopaW, ku), ripi'vKCi airXv cfeaipOwra 
XXcAw8po<f cpxcrai irpotr rov irpa avrov Spopaioo-, Kai . ^ ^ 

■aUaTa-iiLo-av aWv chrc- ndrcp, Sc'opni'iror, 

‘ lA,c,- Acouai cror, w ScVvora, TO) cr epoi KaTa^rpior p 
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ovAo^at. O S^ ^awxocr rf:r€ ^pha- airoV- K«^ *-o?o,- do-«^o-ao- rovVo, 

_ ._ 06e$a»^o^A.V. -Aa^-o^oS,™.= or^o,yrfp.ocoVWIV, 

€lndvfi^2cr; 1 

^ ^ ^ ^-^'7X^9^ ^OL TOVTO Trpa^ai, 

. Ka. api,a.rv\arri^a, (ioiXu ■. oi crvyxu>p!i o-oi ™«to ,r/,5&<, ,' , 

.J a™'.';" ?~®‘°"*" '■‘* '• tt-io'™. ih.Boai.to 

It is worth remarking that the commonest errors in the 

I “nZ 

tSler pvonrptOaook of an oral story- 

I have not met with Noldeke, BeMrciffe mr aeschiohte des 
Alemndcrromms (1890). The Syriac and Ethiopic versions 

respectivelv) Budge (1889 and 1896 

respective y). He points out that much of the material is of 

“"r ““"•■■ • =“"** 

an?ReI ^ T "f" ^ reached Ann Ea 

and Bel rested, and went on towards Ishtar, hut the eagle 

grew faint and fell. This story was then attached to lie 

Ai«s^“¥rKS'rn;’ *“ ■" “ *” 
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STAGES OP OLD PEENCH POEMS: BOB Am 
AND ST. ALEXIS 

Note on La Chanson de Eoland. 

hoJk T Introduction to his little 

0 .nfiaiis (8th edition, Hachette, 1906). The history 

M. e. give me my share of the inheritance. - . . 

-feaoiild be TOl^TOP. , . s tir- t -n i 

- - - - ‘Yia! Far be it from thee ! ’ 



of this ^ tr 
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aditional book’ can be liiade out in more detail and 


with more definite evidence than that of any ancient Epic, 
though of icoiirse it must not be supposed that M. Paris’s results 
are absolulely final. We find the following stages : 

I. The historical event In a. d. 778, Charlemagne, the young 
King of tile Francs, was returning from an expedition in the 
Korth of 4pain, where he had been received in various cities, 
but shut jout from Saragossa. When his main army had 
passed th# Pyrenees, the rear-guard with the baggage was 
surprised hy the Basques in the valley of Roncesvaux and cut 
to pieces. ! Among the slain were the Seneschal Eggihard, the 
Count of ^le Palace, Anselm, and Ilrodland, Count of the March 
of Britannp. We know that this disaster became immediately 
famous, bfcaiise of the language of an historian who wrote only 
sixty yeaife after. He mentions the engagement, and adds: 
'extremi (|uidam in eodem monte regii caesi sunt agminis: 
quorum, <|uia vulgata sunt, nomina dicere supersedi.’ {Life 
of Louis II in Pertz SS. ii. 608.) The epitaph of the Seneschal 
Eggihard tas been discovered, and shows that the battle took 
place on Jlugust 15. Apart from the epitaph, Eggihard and 
Anselm h|we disappeared from fame. Roland was a Breton, 
and we often find that the Breton songs have more vitality 
than otheip. 

Such isjthe Frankish account, confirmed in most respects by 
that of the Arab Ibn-al-Athir (thirteenth century, but drawing 
on ancienf sources). He, however, attributes the attack to the 
Moslems of Saragossa, not to the Basques. It would seem 
most probable that the Moslems organized the attack, and 
instigated the Basques. (G. Paris, L^gendes du Moyen Age, 
pp. 3, 4.) ^ 

II. The earliest poetical account, a source which %oe may denote 
as BGT* 'That is, a state of the poem represented by the 
common elements in three extant sources. These are (1) the 
Norman-French poem, Boland (R), of the eleventh century; (2) 
the prose I chronicle which bears the name of Archbishop 
Turpin (ip, and narrates these events in chapters xxi-xxix 
(early twelfth century); (3) a Latin poem, Carmen de proditione 
Guenonis IC), which is of the same epoch, but represents an 
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earlier state of the poem than our extant MSS. (i. e. than any 
extant form of E). 

EOT, then, represents the poem as it was before these 
various versions had made their different modifications of it. 
According to EOT: 

Charlemagne, Emperor of the JRomans, has conquered all 
Spain except Saragossa, which is held by the brothers Marsile 
and Baligant, under the suzerainty of the ^Admiral of Babylon ’. 
(Babylon seems to mean Bagdad: if so, this is a memory of 
the very ancient suzerainty of the Eastern Caliphs over Spain.) 
He sends Ganelon to demand their submission. Ganelon is 
bribed, and promises to betray the best French warriors to the 
Saracens. He returns to Charles, announces the submission 
of the brothers, and induces Charles to return to France, 
leaving behind him, as rear-guard, the best of his barons, 
including his neplieto Boland^ Count of Le Mans and Blaie, Oliver^ 
Count of Geneva, and 20,000 Christians. These are attacked 
at Eoncesvaux by 50,000 Saracens, led by Ganelon. The first 
army corps of 20,000 Saracens is destroyed by the French. 
Then a fresh body of 80,000 Saracens destroys the French, 
except Eoland and a hundred men. Eoland hlows his horn and 
rallies the hundred, who pursue and rout the Saracens. 
Eoland kills Marsile, and then proceeds to die of his wounds. 
He bids farewell to his peerless sword, Durendal, and tries 
in vain to break it. It cuts through the marble on which 
he strikes it. Then, to warn the main army, he blows his 
horn again, so loud that it bursts the veins of his neck. 
Charles hears the horn and would return, but Ganelon per¬ 
suades him that Eoland is only hunting. Presently there 
arrives Baldwin, Boland’s brother, with news of the disaster. 
The army returns, to find Eoland dead; also Oliver, and 
others. There is a great lament. Charles pursues the Sara¬ 
cens. Night is approaching, but a miracle retards the sun, so 
that he overtakes them on the bank of the Ebro, and kills 
all that are left. Ganelon is accused of treason. There is am 
ordeal; Pinahel fights for Ganelon, Tierri for Charles. Tierri 
kills Pinabel, and Ganelon is torn in pieces. Eoland is buried 
in St. Eomain de Blaie, while his horn is left at St. Severin 
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in Bordeai 


|ux. Oliver is buried at Belin. Charles re. 

Aix and, |fter a time, dies. 

III. A ^ource MG, i. e. the story Common to Roland and ti. 
Carmen, but not to Turpin. Various changes have been 
introduced. Baligant has disappeared; Marsile reigns' alone 
at Saragossa. Ganelon is provided with a motive of spite against 
Roland: was Roland who recommended the Emperor to 

send Ganelon on the dangerous mission to Marsile. The 
battle is eVen further embroidered, and the description of the 
country made marvellous. The Twelve Peers of Charlemagne 
are introdped, Roland being their chief. They slay twelve 
similar Peers of Marsile. After the second battle with the 
pagans a tWd Pagan army comes up. The French are reduced 
to sixty, phere is no Baldwin. It is the horn that brings 
Charlema^e back. Meantime Oliver is slain, and Roland 
and Turpin are the sole survivors of the French army. The 
Saracens flp. Roland collects the bodies of the twelve peers, 
and brings; them to the dying Archbishop to receive the last 
lessing, Roland faints from his wounds. Turpin, in an 
effort to fe|eh water, dies. Roland recovers and folds Turpin’s 
hands in a’cross upon his breast, and pronounces a regret over 
him. Then he faints again. A Saracen returns and tries 
to take Round’s sword, Durendal, at which Roland recovers 
consoiousn4ss and breaks the Saracen’s head with his oUfant 
or horn, pe tries in vain to break Durendal; says a long 
farewell tojall that he loves, dies, and is transported to heaven 
by angels. | There are some slight variations in the final scenes 
also. aan|lon, for instance, is eeartele on the spot. 

TV. The extant Chanson du Solamd, or S, composed shortly 
pter W66.| In this version Marsile is made to take the 
initiative in offering ^ his submission to Charlemagne, and 
sending hostages. It is in answer to this embassy that Charles 
sends Ganelon to Saragossa. Roland offers to go as messenger 
himself befcjre suggesting Ganelon, who is in this version his 
^amtre-hi^^uncle by niarriage-and has a grudge against him 
in con8eque|ice. Ganelon is corrupted by the Saracens on the 
way to Ss^agossa. Nevertheless, on arrival he delivers 
Charles defiance just as in the old versions, though the 
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has now lost all rahon ctHre. At the beginning of 
stle Oliver sees from a hill the vast hordes of the 
. ■ iens, and urges Boland to sound the horn. Boland from 
oride refuses; a fine scene, which has a pendent later, when 
Boland wishes to sound the horn and Oliver dissuades him. 
Oliver is more prominent altogether than in the older versions, 
and Boland is betrothed to his sister, Aude. When Marsile is 
taken prisoner and dies, his queen Bramimonde, who, like 
other Saracen princesses, admires the Christians, is taken bac 
to Prance and happily baptized. After the burial of B<)l<mc, 
Oliver, and Turpin at Blaie, Charles returns to Aix, and there 
holds a solemn trial of Ganelon. This part is worked up. 
Ganelon intimidates and bribes the judges. They acquit him. 
At last one of them, Tierri—who is now ‘ Tierri of Anjou —- 
takes the ofSce of accuser upon himself, fights Pinabel, and 
hands Ganelon over to his punishment. Charles is a,bout to rest 
after his labours when the angel Gabriel appears m a dream, 
and orders him forth to another expedition to the ‘ land of 
Bire to ‘ succour the king Vivien in Imphe ’. So comes the 
famous ending : 

^Deus!’ dist li Reis, 'si pennse est ma vie!’ 

Pleurut des oilz, sa barbe blanche tiret. ... 

Oi fait la Geste que Turoldus declinet. 

y. A large interpolation in B. A little later than R, another 
poet had made a song in which the revenge after Roncesvaux 
was more crushing. Marsile is the vassal of Baligant—the 
brother and the Admiral of Babylon of the early sources com¬ 
bined into one person. Summoned to the aid of Marsile, 
Baligant takes seven years to arrive, and appears just in time 
to rally the Pagan forces after Roncesvaux. He challenges 
Charles to a supreme battle between all the forces of Christianity 
on the one hand and Paganism on the other. This gives rise 
to a ‘Catalogue’ of the thirty columns of the armies of 
Baligant, which forms an interesting parallel to the Homeric 
Catalogues {Boland, 3217-65). The list can be dmded into 
Historical and Imaginary peoples ; ‘ but the Historical peoples 
are those against whom the Christian powers were fighting, 
not at the time of the Crusades, but during the tenth and 
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eleventh centuries ’ (Gaston Paris in 7>.oiiuiiila,"ii. pp. 330 ff. ; or 
L. Gauthi sEs note to Boland, ad loc.). That isj the interpolator 
has not described the Pagans of his own day, but has drawn 
from an. mcient list of Pagans, which happens to be even 
earlier ths n the poem to which he was adding. The Christians of 
course wi:i, and Charles, sustained by an angel, slays Baligant. 

VI. The Bimed Version and later forms. The above versions, 
IV and are best represented in the Oxford MS. of the 
Boland (MS. of the later twelfth century ; poem about seventy 
years eailier), though they are also extant in a Venetian 
MS. of tie fourteenth century, and various translations into 
Norwegian prose (twelfth century),German verse, Netherlandish 
verse, &4 Dut the most important point in the succeeding 
history o| the poem is the Rimed Version of the later part of the 
twelfth ctentury. The poetical taste of the period had moved 
from asscjnance to rime, and the old poems written in assonance 
were chapged throughout. This is the opening of a whole 
new history, the various rimed remaniements reaching down 
to the sixteenth century. 

(In asJonance the last accented vowel—and the succeeding 
vowels, il any—in each line must be the same; in rime the 
last accented vowel and all succeeding vowels and consonants ; 
thus in assonance we can end successive lines with Tiirpiw-S, 
lari^, dit^ el, mur^r (Boland, xcv), or sages, armes, haltes, eheval- 
client). 

A furt|ier change in form was the adoption of the Alexandrine, 
or twelve-syllable line divided in the middle, instead of the 
old ten-syllable. The Alexandrine derives its name from the 
first French version of the Pseudo-Callisthones, a metrical 
romance-written in 1184 by Lambert li Cors with the assistance 
of Alexander of Paris. Examples of the changes in text 
produced by the introduction of rime and Alexandrine are 
given below, from the 8t. Alexis. 

|, 

St. Alexis. 

Vie (/cj 8t. Alexis, poeme du XI^ siecle, et renouvellements 
des XII^ XIII® et XIV® siecles. Gaston Paris et Leopold 
Pannierhssy. , ■ 
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This book contains four successive versions of the same 
poem, showing its growth and its adaptation to varying periods 
of taste. 

I. Eleventh century : assonance: probably chanted in church. 

Bons fut li siecles als tens ancienor, 

Quer feit i ert e justise et amor, 

Si ert credance, dont or nh at nul prot: 

Tot est mudez, perdude at sa color ; 

Ja mais n’iert tels com fut as anceisors. 

A1 tens Noe et al tens Abraham, 

Et al David, que Deus par amat tant, 

Bons fut li siecles, &c. 

This may be translated: 

Good was the world in the time of old, 

Surely faith there was and justice and love, 

So was there belief, whereof now there is no profit (?), 
All is dumb, it has lost its colour. 

Never shall it be such as it was to those of old. 

In the time of Noah and in the time of Abraham, 
And of David whom God the Father loved so much, 
Good was the world. 

II. Middle of twelfth century: work of a popular jongleur. 
Still in assonance, but greatly interpolated. 

[Signour et dames, entendes iin sermon 
D’un saintisme home qui Allessis ot non, 

Et d’une feme que il prist a oissor,^ 

Que il guerpi ® pour Diu son Creatour, 

Caste piicele et gloriouse flour, 

Qui ains a li nen ot convercion ; 

Pour Diu le fist, s'en a bon guerredon : 

Saulve en est F ame en ciel nostre signour, 

Li cors en gist a Rome a grant honour.] 

Bons fut li siecles au tans ancienour 

Quar fois i ert et justise et amor, &c. (as in I). 

The largest interpolation conies, characteristically, at the 
romantic moment where Alexis has to relinquish and convert 
his betrothed —a persona muta in the old text; here 30 verses 
are expanded into 246. 

^ oissor = wife. 2 gv^erpi = relinquished. 
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III. Rii|ied version. Twelfth century. Based on the old 
text, but assonances changed to rimes. This sometimes 
causes great disturbance. The opening is very close to its 
original. 

Cha en arriere, au tens anchienors, 

Foh fut en tiere et justiche et amors 
Et verites et creanche et douchors: 

Mais ore est frailes et plains de grans dolors. 

Jaixais n’iert tens con fut as arichissors. 

Ne Dortent foit li marit lor oissors, 

Ne |i vassal fianche lor signors. . . . 


Au Jtens No^ et au tens Moysant, 

Au tens David cui Dius par ama taut, 

Bons fut li siecles, &c. 

(Observe Moysant instead of Abraham, for the sake of the 
rime.) I 

IV. Alexandrine version, in monorimed quatrains. Four¬ 
teenth cenfury. This version is based on III, and opens at 
a passage 'vihich is about 1. 14 of I, 1. 45 of II, and 1. 20 of III. 
I say ^ abcmt ’ since the actual line is not in I and II. It is 
introduced |n III in the process of running a laisse of assonances 
in -a and |e into one long laisse of rimes in -amt, joining on 
to Moysant 

The process of turning the ten-syllable lines into Alexandrines 
is, of course, child’s play. 

En I’honor Diu le glorios poissant 
Ki |,os crea trestos a son semblant, &c, 

ely bec|)i 


mer 


)mes- 


Ens^en Tonneur de Dieu le pere tout puissant, 

Qui 'nous fouimia et fist trestous a son semblant, &c. 

The pecifliar critical value of the 8t. Alexis is that we have 


it in four d 
epic taste. 


stinct stages corresponding to four styles of French 
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EXPUEOATION IN THE HYMN TO DEMETEK 

This ‘ Homeric ’ expurgation extended to the Homeric 
Hymns also^ as is illustrated by the Orphic papyrus of the 
second century b.c. recently published by Buecheler in Berliner 
Klassikerteocten, v. 1. (See also an article upon it by T. W. Allen, 
in C. B., xxi. 4.) The papyrus quotes, as €k rcV’Opc^ews eVtor, 
several passages from the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, in 
a slightly ditferent shape. Notably the following incident. 

Demeter, disguised and acting as Nurse in the house of 
Keleos, is secretly making the child Demophoon immortal by 
soaking him in fire. The mother, Metaneira, discovers her 
putting him in the fire, and shrieks with horror. Demeter, 
in ike ' Homeric Hymn, takes the child out of the fire, puts him 
on the ground (254 f.) and then 'turns in anger on the Mother: 

‘ Blind and witless are nien, knowing not the portion of good 
when it cometh nor yet of evil. And thou too hast got thee 
a huge hurt by thy follies I So hear me the Horkos of the 
Gods, the unrelenting water of Styx, I would have made th}^ 
son deathless and ageless for all days, and made undying 
honour to follow him ; but now, I swear, he shall not escape 
Death and the Slayers !’ 

In the ‘ Orphic ’ or non-Homeric version there is nothing 
about Demeter taking the child out of the fire. On the 
contrary,, when she gets to the' words ‘he shall not escape 
Death’aiid" the Slayers'Vit proceeds: ‘So saying, ... (?) ing 
the child she burned it and- slew it, and proclaimed herself.’ 
[Kal rb -TraiSlov eiri . k . . . era (?) Katet Kal aTroKT^ivei koI opObds avTrjv- 

SLayop€V€L,) And exactly the same story is given by Apollodofus 
i. 4. 5 TO yev /Spiefios virb tov Trrpos avaXwOr}, rj Oea S’ eavr^v 
i^e(f)r]V€. 

There can be little hesitation as to which of these versions is 
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the older I and more original. The w)hple myth is based on 
a. ritual not indeed of child-sacrifice, 4 s I conjectured in the 
first editi)n of this book, but of child-ordeal, as Mr. W. B. 
Halliday las shown in ( 7 . xxv. p. 8. The fire-washing was 
oiie of those 'rites de passage’ by which the young member of 
a primitr''e tribe was initiated or specially fortified against 
dangers a id weaknesses. The typical instance is the flogging 
of the Sp£ rtan irdnes at the altar of Artemis Orthia. (All these 
rites were supposed by the Greeks theniselves to be remnants 
of Human Sacrifice.) 

The Up is Adyos connected with the rite naturally told how the 
goddess herself had instituted it, how the rite, when properly 
performed and unwatched by outsiders, was infinitely beneficial, 
but, if ii|teii'upted, death-bringing. The interrupted, goddess 
threw the child into the fire, as any primitive deity naturally 
would. When this idea became repulsive to pious men, the 
tale was loftened. The goddess only puts the child down on 
the heartjh, a very soft-hearted and ciyilized proceeding. . The 
child so laved is, one may conjecture, the origin of 6 dcf>' eo-rtas 
TTats so often mentioned in connexion with the Mysteries, os dvrl 
TTttVTWV T(|v pX'QVjJiivOW aTTO/AetAtCTO'eTttt TO OilOV. Porph. dt Ad)St. 
4 5. (ie Farnell, CulU, iii. p. 352, note 209.) The reverse 
process would contradict all analogy. ; _ 

This throws light on another point. We have,long observed 
that those parts of the Demeter cult which struck unsympathetic 
observer! as obscene have no place in the Homeric Hymn, while 
they are? quoted from ‘Orpheus’ by Clement and Arnobius 
(Abel, up^iica, fr. 215). It was just conceivable tliat they 
might hg,ve come in as a late degradation of a rite which in 
‘ Homeric times ’ was pure. But now it is pretty evident, that 
they mult go along with the primitive barbarity of the child- 
sacrifice.? They belong to the things expurgated from Homer. 
(See Mr.^ Allen, (1. c.) who still incline,^ to the. other view% For 
the probable explanation of Baubo, see Diels, Arcana Cerealki, 
in Misce^anea di ArcJieologia dedkata ad Prof Salinas. Palermo, 
1907.). 

The expurgations of some ancient critics, especially ZeiiOdotus, 
forwdiic iwe generally laugh at them, ai’e merely continuations 
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of the Homeric spirit. E. g. Zenodotus on 11 93-6, and 
apparently the whole Koine together with Aristarchus on the 
Phoenix story, I 458-61, Sosiphanes on 453, &c. They 
objected to what was aTrpeTrc?, which was quite in the spirit 
of Homer, supposing the standard of ‘ unseemliness ’ to be 
the same. 


APPENDIX H 

THE EPIC CYCLE 

This note will do little more than restate in a much shortened 
form Wilamowitz’s criticism on the views of the Cycle current 
in 1884, I shall not attempt any positive account of the Cycle. 
Such a work takes one far afield and cannot be essayed with 
any prospect of success except on the basis of a thorough study 
of the Mythographi and their methods: see Schwartz and 
Bethe, as referred to below. I shall merely deal with certain 
false ideas of the Cycle which affect the preliminaries of the 
Homeric Question. See also the full and careful account by 
Monro in his edition of the Odyssey {App. pp. 340-84), against 
w’hich some of my criticism here is directed. 

My own view is, roughly speaking, that to call the authors 
of the Gypria or the Tltebais ‘ cyclic poets ’ is very like calling 
Shakespeare and Milton ^birthday-book poets’. The Greek 
poets were no more responsible for the Cycle than the English 
are for the birthday-books. Nay, more : the birthday-books do 
at least profess to quote the actual words of Shakespeare ; but 
the Cycle only professed to tell the general mass of epic history, 
using the old poems as authorities. It seldom gave a quotation 
and seems freely to have filled in gaps and omitted redundancies, 
though it sometimes gave variant versions according to different 
poets. 

But to come to the evidence. Our supposed knowledge of 
the Epic Cycle ’ is based chiefly on certain extracts from 
the Chrestomatheia. GrammatiM or ‘Compendium of Useful 
Knowledge in Literature ’ made by Proclus—presumably the 



fragmenta 
the Troja\i 
(Bind or f, 


chief epic 


legendaryf -- —- - — ~ j 

through Ihe various myths related by the Greeks about the 
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Keoplatontc philosopher in the fifth century after Christ. ^ The 
extracts ctme to us in two forms; (1) A very brief epitome 
in Photiii’s Bibliotheca (c, 850 A.n.j; (2) some fuller but 
ry epitomae of that part of Proclus which dealt with 
Cycle, preserved in the Scholia to the Iliad. 
Yol. I, pp. xxxi-xli: also in Kinkel’s Bpicorum 
FragmenU y init.) The view I wish to correct accepts Proclus’s 
account—)r the account given by the Scholiast of Proclus’s 
account—practically without criticism. 

Photiuf fp. 319) tells us that Proclus gave a catalogue of the 
poets and their biographies; ‘ he embraces also an 


account qf the so-called Epic Cycle, which begins with the 


Marriage of Heaven and Earth . . . and goes on 


Gods andj. 


some few stories that are true in history j the Epic 
Cycle, m^e complete out of various poets, ends with the landing 
of Odyssfus in Ithaca, where he is killed by his son Telegonus 


who does toot know him. He says that the poems of the Epic 


Cycle ar4 preserved and studied generally not for their m^it 
but for tile sequence of events (rr/v aKoXovBlav rwv Trpayp-arajv). 
Such ‘fcycles’ were made by many Grammatici in Alexan- 
_fVitk IrTTrini kAc of ‘ Dionvsius the Cycle- 


drian tinles, from the kvVXo 5 loTop^ds of ‘Dionysius the Cyolo- 
grapher ’[onwards. Even a short study of the mythographioal 
literaturJ shows us how these handbooks were copied word by 
word oni from another with such additions or omissions as 
suited the aims of the particular writer. For instance, the last 
sentence'cited from Photius above, ‘the poems of the cycle 
are preserved and studied, &c.’ has probably been copied 
verbally together with the rest of its context from handbook to 
handbook through many centuries. (I agree with most authori¬ 
ties in tiiinldng it almost out of the question to^ suppose that 
the old poems themselves were extant in Proclus’s time.) The 
first source cannot be traced; but Bethe has shown that many 
of Proc^us’s sentences show marked verbal similarity with 
sentence! in the fragments of Apollodorus’s Bibliotheca, the 
f which pretty certainly used a ‘cycle’. (Bethe in 

xvi.) 


author 
Hermes 3 


The Epic Cycle is that part of the general Cyclus Histoncus 
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which comprises epic, or legendary, history; parts of it again 
are referred to as the ‘ Trojan Cycle the ‘ Theban Cycle The 
Trojan Cycle in Proclus is given as follows: 

1. The Cypria, from the Judgement of Paris to the capture 
of Chryseis and Briseis, the death of Palamedes, and the 

counsel ’ of Zeus; author, Stasinus of Cyprus (amid other 
competitors). 

2. The Iliad by Homer. 

3 The AetMopis by Arctlnus of Miletus, from the end of the 
Ihad to the death of Achilles. 5 books. The heroine is the 
Amazon, Penthesiiea. 

^ 4. The Little Iliad by Lesches of Mytilene, from the contest 
for the Arms of Achilles to the taking of Troy. 4 books. 

5. The 8ach of Ilion by Arctinus. 2 books. 

6. The Nostoi, or Homecomings of the Greek chieftains, by 
Agias of Trpzen. 6 books. 

7. The Odyssey by Homer. 

8. Telegonia by Eugammon of Cyrene. 2 books. 

_ Now some scholars, accepting Proclus as he stands, have 
deduced from him several conclusions which are to my mind 
unjustifiable. 

1. Some have actually argued that the poets themselves (in 
ae seventh century b.o.!) clubbed together to compose a Cycle. 
This seems to me so contrary to all history and to the words of 
Proclus as scarcely to need detailed refutation. It is, how¬ 
ever, conclusively refuted by Monro, pp. 342-4. Abandoning 
this extreme suggestion, Monro and others argue from the 
contents of the poems in Proclus’s account of the Cycle that 
the poems themselves presuppose the existence of the Hiad and 
Odyssey and were, in a sense, written to fill up their omissions. 

2. They have accepted as canonical the list of six poems, each 
complete with its author, as given by Proclus. 

3. They have accepted for these authors a series of dates based 
upon tbe Chronicon of Eusebius. 

In criticism of this method of treating the question Wilamo- 
witz points out, first, that Proclus is a writer belonging quite to 
the decline of learning, and that we have not even the state¬ 
ments of Proclus entire, but only in extracts and epitomae; and 
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that there are earlier and better authorities available, 
kse quite different language. 

I may take first the Tabula Iliaca (No. 1 m Jahn- 
I, BiUerclironiUn, 1873), a large relief illustrating scenes 
'itory of the Trojan War. It is drawn up on the scheme 


of a gralmarian called Theodorus, and belongs to the first cen- 
turv B.oJ While partly agreeing with Proclus, it makes up 
the postlhomeric part of its Trojan Cycle from ‘the AetUopis 
accordinL to Arctinus, the so-called Little Iliad according to 
Lesehes bf Pyrrha, and the Sack oflUon according to Stesichorus . 
That is,!the ‘Epic Cycle’ was not a fixed whole. Theodorus 
could fo low the epico-lyric poet Stesichorus in preference to 
Proclusi Arctinus. Also, observe Thepdorus’s language; he uses 
the Aaiiopis ‘according to’ Arctinus, the Sack ‘according to 
Stesichdrus. That is, the Aethiopis or the Sack is to him a faxed 
mass oflegend, a traditional subject of poetry, which he can give 
according to any one of its successive composers. He does not 
think (I the Aeihi<^is as a new poem invented by Arctinus , 
nor doei he think of his own work as a mere exact reproduction 
of the'poems which he cites as authorities. (Si^ e. g. his 
illustration of Iliad Y.) He writes Opgpm, 

-o^pa Lv pLpor 

HomerMhat is, an epitomization of the whole of legendary 
history!—‘ which if you know you will have the measure of all 
wisdoK.’ (see above, p. 315 f.). 

Further, the Tabulae know of a mpch greater number of these 
old poims which could be used to form a ‘cycle’ than does 
Proolul or Photius. In the Theban Cycle of the Tabula 
Borgiaca (VI. K.), where the text is mutilated, we cannot even 
identiflr all the poems mentioned. This is very different from 
cyclic’ poems with one author each, which we get m 
iiiB cJtome of Proclus. We must always remember that, if 
we hal the whole text of Proclus, it might be much less posi¬ 
tive. iThe abbreviator may have simply, m each case, left out 
all names but one. 

2. About the year 226 A. n. we find Athenaeus, » J’eaHy 
learneB man and dependent on good authorities, recognizing a 
these boems but not professing to know their authors or dates. 

Z 2 
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> Troijcrag, ctr E^^rjXo? ia-nv 6 Koptv^tos y 

ApKTLV09 ^ 6(rri(r8y7roT€ ^atpet ovopiaCoiJLCvos (277). 

Jre 'Hy^cr/a^ ^ ^raatvo, ^ KvVpt09 

(bo2). 


.rA?.™’' «^’'Hcrt'oSo'5 €VTOci:T< K^pK»,/,aM(A,Vios 

(oOd). 


O^ Tr}v AXKp.aioviSa ( 460 ), o r^v kvkXlk^v ©y^atSa ( 465 ), o rriv 
r(ov^^ArpeiBwv KciOoSov (281, 399). Once 6 r^v lAtW mpcnv . . . 

Aym?, a definite name, but one that happens to contradict the 
Proclus-epitome. 


3. Still more important is Pausanias, writing in the second 
century A. D. and using largely the historians and mythographers 
of the first century b, c., contemporaries of Theodorus. He 
refers several times to the lost epics, but especially has a great 
burst of quotations in his account of Polygnotus’s paintings in 
the Lesche at Delphi (x. 25 ff.), where he seems to be using 
some special authority who possessed great knowledge of these 
poems. (Whether Pausanias himself had seen the epics them¬ 
selves, or seen them as quoted by his authority, or had never 
seen them at all^ but merely adopted the language of his 
authority in speaking about them, need not be discussed at the 
moment. Those who know late Greek literature best, seem 
generally to take the last view.) To Pausanias the Ci/pna and 
Little Iliad are anonymous poems. The Sach of Ilion is by 
Lescheos.i The Mstoi is anonymous, though he knows elsewhere 
the name of Hegias of Troz^n. The Minyas is by ‘ Prodicus, or 
whoever else it was’. The Thehais is ^perhaps Homer’; the 
Oedipodeia and Lumolpia are anonymous ; the Naiipactia are by 
‘ Kinaithon or Kreophylus or Peisandros or Hegias ’. 

That is, the good authorities, as compared with the Proclus 
extracts, know a great many more poems, and do not pretend 
to know the authors of them. 


4. Wilamowitz proceeds to show that this is the usual 
language of the early Grammatici. The poem is cited without 


1 Apparently from a genitive, A.Vxe<y 'ixtov Ulpms. Pausanias found 
the name only m the genitive and conjectured a nominative 
We ourselves are in just the same position about the writer nroXeualov 
Toa Hc/^artrrWos, quoted in Photius. Is he Ptolemaeus Hephaestio, or 
Pfcolemaeus son of Hephaestio? No one knows* 
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an author; *0 Ilepcriv, 6 t^v MiKpav *IAtaSa, 6 tov? Nootols 


TTo^cras. 
TTorja-avT^j 

Schol, V 
I think, 


Sometimes we find ol 7roij(TavT€?, 01 t^v 'Hpa/cAeiav 
Eratosthenes, ap, Strab. 6^8 ; ol twp' KuTrpi^wv TroYjTal, 
on TT 57. What does this plural mean ? It means, 
that many poets had ' done ’ or ' made ’ the Heracles- 
saga or |the Homecomings; consequently you could represent 
the subjects ‘ according to ’ any one of them. 

Proclhs speaks of the Cycle as made up ^ out of various 
poets’, tEarlier writers would have said, more correctly, ^out 
of various poems.’ In early times the poem is the datum, the 
author ^ matter of conjecture or of indifference. It is exceed¬ 
ingly raS.’e to find an author cited alone without a poem—I 
mean, to find the statement ^ Lesche's says ’, * Arctinus says 
except ih one special kind of literature. Such phrases occur 
freely ih Clement’s Stromateis (especially the sixth book) and 
Eusebius’s Prae^arafio, always in quotations from the so- 
called ‘[Peripatetic Jew ’, Aristobulus. Aristobulus wrote 
about IjOO B. c. to prove that all Greek philosophers had 
‘ stolentheir wisdom from Moses and Solomon, and in the 
course of the argument chose to prove that all the ancient poets 
were hapitual thieves. He wrote Trcpt kXottiov, and says that 
Homer |tole from Orpheus ; that Eugammon stole the Tliespi'o- 
tis fronijMusaeus ; Panyassis stole the Talcing of Oechalia from 
Kreophylus; Peisander stole the Heracleia from Peisinoos of 
Lindos. j Aristobulus, in fact, was the first important writer to 
get holdjof these questions by the wrong end, by the conception 
of litera|y property, and his misunderstanding haunts us still. 

As to the dates commonly assigned to the authors used 
in the Cycle, they are based on statements drawn, at various 
removesj from the Ckronicon of Eusebius, which is known to 
have fallen early into a state of confusion, and, even if free 
from coptradictions, would be a shaky basis. It is the 
authority, for instance, for the following entries (Wilamowitz, 
l.c.,p.448): ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

01. I. ^’Ap/crti'os MtXiycnos cttottoio? gKfxa^cv, 

01. IT. Eumelus poeta qui Bugoniam et Europiam, et 
Arctinus qui Aethiopidem composuit et Ilii Persin 
agnoscitur. 
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Cinaethus Lacedaemonius poeta qui Telegoniam s^Sripsit 
agnoscitur. 

01. IX. Eumelus Corinthius versificator agnoscitur, 

01. XXX. A.€(T)(r}q A€(r/3tog 6 t^v jj^iKpav ’lAiaSa TrotT^crag, koX 

AXKjjLatoiv -^/c/xa^c, 

, 01. LIII, YlvydfXjxm' Kvpii^varog 6 t^v T7;y\eyoviW TroiTfcrag 

iyV(OpL^€TO. 

Thus the ‘ Sack of Ilion ’ is by Arctinus, Lesches, Augias, as 
well as by Stesichorus, The author of the Telegonia is 
^ Cinaethus ’ in 01. IV and Eugammon in 01. LIII, nearly two 
hundred years between them. It is not utterly impossible that 
all these statements may, in a sense, be true: the various 
traditional poems may have been * done " by all these poets and 
others too. But two things are, I think clear: first, that the 
evidence of Proclus and Eusebius is too weak to support much 
superstructure ; secondly, weak as it is, it gives no support to 
the notion that Lesches, Arctinus, &e., clubbed together to write 
poems to fill the gaps left by Homer. The ‘ cycle ’ of the 
epitomator is only ^ made complete out of the works of various 
poets b And the evidence of the earlier and better authorities 
points steadily towards the hypothesis that has generally been 
urged in this book: that there was a large mass of traditional 
poetry, which was ‘ done ’ by various poets whose names 
generally remained unrecorded. The legendary matter was 
then collected in cycles—sometimes perhaps in verse, nor¬ 
mally (Clem. Al. Strom, vi. p. 267 Sylb.= vol. 3, p. 112, Klotz) 
in prose—for educational purposes by the scholars of late 
Alexandrian and Boman times, while the old poems themselves 
passed out of mind and disappeared. 

It is perhaps needless to controvert further the theory that 
Proclus’s account of the Cycle is an accurate account of the 
old poems out of which the cycle was composed, but two test 
cases may be taken. (Of. Monro, 1. c., who gives more details.) 

1. Herodotus says (ii. 117) that the Cgpria^re not by Homer 
because the Ogpria say that Paris reached Ilion on the third day 
after leaving Sparta, with smooth sea and favouring wind, 
whereas the Iliad says he wandered or was driven out of his 
course to Sidon. Proclus on the contrary makes the Cypria 
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say that llera sent a storm upon them and Paris was carried to 
shore at lidon and took the city. 

What las happened? Herodotus^s cr^cism ^ 

CTo iici -ed the Ovpria. Hon,er said Alexander wen 
to Sidonland what Homer said must take f 

the cycle-maker adopts Homer’s version, geveray^mda^^ 
cases !?i1ren in Schwartz, Pauly-Wiss. ‘ J . 

HomePa version ever got into the text of the Cypna, as an 
independent poem, or not, we have no evidence. 

2. Aristotle, Poetics, cap. 23 ad fin., says that out of the Mie 
Iliad more than eight tragedies can he made, and sugg . 

The Ziiement of the Arms, MMes, Neopmemus, EurypyU , 
The nSnng (of Odysseus in Troy), The Lacoman Women, The 
Sack ofirop. The Sailing Away, Sinm, and The Trojan Women. 

“JS «»• ."ly Mi* ““ "f 

Cvcle- -the other four would fall in Procluss Sack of mm. 
Sat the lycle-maker preferred to follow the Saek oflhon 
Ither tW the Little Iliad for this part of the history. There 
L no liffinnlty about that. A difficulty is only created by 
imagining that the Cycle which was ‘made complete out of 
differeilt poets’ was really the work of those themselves 

The whole genesis and purpose of these Cycles m ear y 
Alexandrian times is admirably expounded m the article on 
Apollodorus (61st of that name) in Pauly-Wissowa by Snhwaitz, 

tlo uiderstands the mythographical literaturei any one^oe. 

The oliiect is never to give an exact resume or table of contents 
of a plom • the object is to tell again, in a full and conm^ted , 
f vm \r the purposes of general culture, all that the poets oi 

historins have told us of the history of the past. It isconcerne 

not with form or poetical beauty but with the t«.v 

xl the'seqLce of events’, and it makes that sequence 

^payMf-r.the * fair instance is to be found 

as cMr and complete as it can. . , number of 

in Hygmus, who uses, directly or indirectly, a 

aLieiit Poete, but never attempts to give an account of their 

conteits^ He simply tells the story afresh, harmonizing his 

sourcis as best he can, and filling gaps by his 

or colmon sense. The cycle-maker of course had the lUad 
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I*'® “d most canomcal 

pp!' 328-80; aLo^ J^hnn'^^c Vnfersuchungen, 

Schwartz ApoHcdlsTeif n "• "’ct"" ’’y 

and Dionysius LC^i 

clmdk. An attempf to reassert thf o^i r^^r® 

made by T. W. Allen in 0. Q., ii (1908) 


appendix I 

evidence foe TEANSLITEEATION PEOM 
•THE OLD ALPHABET" 
taken from Cauer, Grundfragen, pp. 113-24 
A. Definite^tradition in the Scholia: 

mol’t^MSS '’"V"’"' vo>ij.fi<raL ps,v. 

most jass, Aristoph. Schol. TV exnlains • - 

^aXa.o« Vypa^o BON, oV., oj S^goJaL " 

Sch;r 3 .4^^ ?™. 

rorro ™ MHTHP. 

r'^ 

ia-Ti TO ^T-ib-vot? tP. Hi ' ^ “ ««<rxoi/ii aicdAoofoV 

jx-, St 

s:;r ii!it! ^ "i 

Aito^iul ^r; “w i 

o-gixturiai dvri rov ai, ir/)o(rl9<is To y. “PX^O"/' 

6. $ 362-3 ^.S St Xt/3,S eVSor tT-ciyoWos tto? XI ' 

<cw<T,r /.cASSyacm cE^oAorpe^eV <T<dAo.o In’^tL O 

Peisistratns of Ephesus and Hernxogenos nxakethTcorrecton 
pcASo^crov (with inaAoio) instead of ,iass ^.,05 (with AtEod InH 
proceed: ypa^o^troo KNISHMEAAOMENO .ai or irpofl^W 


: EVIDENCE AB m 361 ; 

Tov V 6 f4€raypdcfi(i)v ets r^v vvv ypafXfjLariK^v ovk ivorjcr^v, ort MEA- 
AOMEMOY ^Vf dX\* dv€v roi; v dmyiyvojcrKMi/ dScavorjrov lyyetTo Kal 
'^p.apT'qp.ivov etmt, ^Lorrep 7rpo(T€$7]K€ dvrl tov v to cr MEAAOMENO^ 
TTocya-ag. We know from the Commentary of Ammonius (Fap. 
Oxyrh, ^ 121 , col. 17, 80 ff.) that this correction dates from 
Crates. 

B. T1 ere are further several pretty certain corrections of the 
text by modern scholars which rekt on the hypothesis of 
a ^ trans iteration 

1. -q 107 Katpocriijdv S’ oOovioyv aTroXetySerat vypbv cXaiov. Lobeck 

explains: rightly as KAIPO!§EON for Kaipoi^crcrecor, fern. gen. pi. 
of Katpom, KaLpoea-cra^ An old Milesian inscription has TEIXl- 
0 !§H!§ A^XOlS, i. e. dp)( 6 g (/. G. A. 488). 

2. T 169 0€ov^g supposed to be for $€oB 8 y}g (i. e. Oco-Bfyjgy 

‘ god-feai|ing ’)—I should prefer to take it as 0€u)8y]g from O^o-faB'qg, " 
‘god-ple|sing' (so Fick): either would be written ©EOAE^. 

3. K 50LO uiXemKapTTog, as Schulze points out, is for ovXeo-L- 
KapTTog : Written OAE - -. 

^ I ^ TrepMCTLog is for Tv^piovaiog (Gr, Meyer) from 

TrepL^ai^ 

5. $ 4j}8 ^TTog B €t TTep Tt /Be^aKTUL Sctrov, d<f>ap to ^epoiev 
arapTra^okrat deXXai, Acivov gives a Wrong sense : E. Bruhn 
AENON^ i. e. Scwov (== icaKoXoyoi'Hesych.). 

6 . vaL^rdoio-av, dpotvcriy Brjioiaev, BrjLomreg all false forms derived 
from misinterpretation of NAIETAO^AN, AEIOOIEN, AEIO- 
ONTE^.J 

7. O ^35 alkv 6 p. 0 (rTLxd€L. Schol. B a-vpiTropemrai' ^dp/3apov 
Bi <f 3 qcrii> etvaL avrb Alovvctlos. Bekker opiov <TTLxd€i (OMO- 
:STixAEi:). 

8 . Z 344 and I 64 ica/cop,i 7 xavoo oKpvoicra-yjg and imByjpiiov 
oKpvoevTot Payne-Knight saw that tihe true forms were KaKo~ 
p,»/xavoo f KpvoicTcrqgy kTnBr}p.Loo Kpvo^vrog: misinterpretation of 
KAK0]V®XAN00KPY0E:SE^ EniAEjMIOOKPYOENTO^. 

9. H 4B4 rqpog dp dp,(f>l Tvvp^v Kpirog lypero Xaos ’Axaito]/ 

O 789 T«/xos ap’ a/x^t TTvp^v kXvtov ^^KTopog lypero Xaog. lypero 
means ^tvoke*: Btintzer corrects ^yyaero, ‘was gathered’: the 
MS. text! is a misinterpretation of EPPETO. 

10 . d)f 4 ^(rTi]g is a wrong form for dfxea-rqg {d-n-b tov dp^d iorOUf'h p:n i 

‘ti Hi 



u.\ 
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Of course the analogy of opxyjo’rys, fxoXirTjcrTyi^ (from a stems) is 
amply enough to account for the t]. 

0. The same cause may have helped in many of the common 
modernizings of Homeric language {elpyd^ero from EPPAZETO, 
iioK€L from EOIKEI, eco? rim from HE05 TE05, reOvetm (TT€wp,€V 
€LaTai from TEONEO^ :§TEOMEN HEATAI: see Wackernagel 
in Bzb, Btr, iv. pp. 265 ff.), but of course there are quantities 
of similar modernizations and Atticisms in which no such 
cause can have helped: Uvai for Ipi^vai, /xeAtxtot? cTreecrcrt for 
/xctXt^totcTi fi 7 r€(TcrL, ttov for at /cev, &c. See Prof. Platt s texts 
of the Biad and Odyssey, or Yan Leeuwen's. 
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Achaeans, f61, 65, 67 ff., 88 if. 
Achilles, 6p, 66 f., 93, 104, 105, 
161 ff., 207, 221 U 235 £f. 
Adrastus, 93, 233 ff. 

Aegean ra®s, 50,60; sea, 73,332 ff. 
Aeolis, 24d 247. 

Aeschylus,f25,109 n., 110 n., 143 n., 
150 n., 187 n., 291 ff., 314, 316, 
et 'passi'i^. 

AetMopis, ^64, 366. 

Agamemn4n, 53, 56, 68, 147, 
223 f„ 239. 

Agar, 11. ; 

Ahmad bin Abubekr, 120 n. 

Aias, 52, 56, 142, 207 n., 227, 259. 
At So to?, 1C|) f. 

Aides, 103t-12. 

Alcinohs, 144. 

Alexander [ the Great, 124; cf. 
Callisth€|nes. 

Alexandrie|n expurgation, 142. 
Alexandri£|n scholars, 299 ff., and 
cf. Aristarchus and Zenodotus. 
Alexandrofi, 236, 238. 

Alexis, V4 de St., 347 ff. 

Allen, T. W., 10, 201 n., 303, 350, 
360. j 
Altars, 184 f. 

Ammoniui 312. 

Androktaslai, 233 ff. 

Andromacjie, 153, 236. 
Antigonus|of Carystus, 316. 
Apaplea, 42. 

Apollo, eOjf., 88, 91, 94. 
Apollodorus, 363. 

Apollonius of Eatium, 24. 

^Apixios, ICK). 

Archaism In Pentateuch, 136 f. 

— in Hon .er, 136. 

Arptinus, 156, 357 f. 

Arete, 79 i . 

AretSres, 93, 185. 

Argos, 52, 224. 

Aristarchus, 142 f., 179, 257 n., 
299 ff., |l4. 

Aristides of MUetus, 282 f., 288. 


Aristobulus, 367. 

Aristophanes, 21, 40, et passim. 
Aristophanes Byzantius, 142, 360. 
Aristotle, 38, 359, et passim. 

Arm opr, 168-82. 

Artist’s view of life, 46. 
Asceticism, 47. 

Assyrians, 35, 42, 333. 

Athena, 69, 86, 213. 

Athenaeus, 143 n., 355 f. 

Athenian interpolations, 319. 
Athenians, 22, 72 ; law, 41 n. ; 

spirit, 295 f. 

Attic Alphabet, 320 f, 

Atticising, 319, 

Axe God, 51. 

’A^iKTcop, 108 n,, 291. 

Baal, 137 f. 

Bards, 206. 

Barnet, 192 n. 

Beazley, 68. 

Bechtel, 189 n. 

Bedier, J., 192 n., 215 n. 
Bellerophon, 153, 197 ff. 

Beloch, 54 n. 

B^rard, 54 n., 57 n., 123. 

Bethe, 9, 54, 143 n., 157 n., 207 n., 
220 n., 231 n., 236, 238 n., 253, 
353, 360. 

Blass, 143 n. 

Blood, sacrificial, 81 ff. 

Boeotia, 72. 

Bolte, 116 n. 

Book, Traditional, lect. iv. 
Bosheth, 137. 

Bouphonia, 84. 

Box, 252 n. 

Breal, 164 n., 189 n., 209 n., 262 n. 
Briareos, 262 n., 284. 

Briseis, 221. 

Bronze and Iron, 181 f, 

‘ Bronzen Men,’ 168 ff. 

Browne, 11. 

Burrows, 61 n., 63n., 54n., 64n., 
169 n., 173 n. 
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Bury, 66, 230. 

Butcher, 116, 216. 

Cadmus, 54. 

Callimachus, 155 n. 

Callisthenes, 124 f. 

Carpenter, Estlin, 117 n. 
Catalogues, in Hesiod, 123; in 
Iliad, 201, 207, 313; in Cypria, 
202 and n.; in Iph, AuL, 202 n.; 
of Women, 305 n. 

Cauer, P., 9, 173 n,, 189 n., 264 n., 
299 n., 305 n., 320 and note. 
Chadwick, 70 n., 95 n., 223 n. 
Chariots, 1731 
Cheyne, 72 n. 

Chios, 761, 275. 

Chronicles, Arabic, 123 1 ; spirit 
of, 191 ff. 

Cicero, 322 ff. 

Cinaethus, 358; cf. 8. 

Classicism, 26. 

Classics, meaning of, 23 ff. 
Clement, 357. 

Colophon, 76. 

Comedy, New, 38. 

Commerce, Aegean, 57 ff. 
Condorcet, 45. 

Conway, 63 n., 64 n. 

Cook, A. B., 62 n., 98 n., 103 n., 
156, 157 n., 158 n., 340. 
Corinthiaca, 1981, 199 n., 203. 
Cornford, 47 n., 296 n., 340. 
Crates, 323, 361. 

Creon, 53. 

Crete, 51, 63, 63, 173 n., 182 n., 
232 

Cruelty, 42, 145 f. 

Cruickshank, 3. 

Cycle, Epic, 200, 316, 362 ff. 
Cyclops, 219. 

Cypria, 150 n., 194, 2011, 202 n., 
203, 209, 316, 352, 354, 368 1 

Dark Age, 50, 73, 77 f. 

David, 139 n., 161. 

Dead, the, 91-6. 

Deification of kings, 156-60; cf. 

chap. viii. 

Deiphobus, 238. 

Della Seta, 190 n. 

Delos, 2131 

Demeter, Hymn to, 350 fi, 
Demolins, 68 n. 


Deuteronomists, 80, 127, 1391, 
161 n. 

Deuteronomy, 80, 126 ff., 200. 
Dicaearchus, 22 n. 

Dictys Cretensis, 226 n. 

Diels, 304, 351. 

Dieterich, 158 n., 290 n. 
Dieuchidas of Megara, 322, 323 n,, 
324. 

Dike, 338. 

Diodorus, 22, 335, et saepe. 
Diomedes, 204, 228 1 
Dionysius, 22. 

Dionysus, 47, 199, 290. 

Dipylon shield, 168 n. 

Disturbing influences in ancient 
records, 134-8, 195, 216. 
Dittenberger, 166 n. 

Doloneia, 313. See K. 

Dorians, 61. 

A5>pop, 61 n. 

Dorpfeld, 182 n. 

AovTT^crai, 267 n, 

Doutte, 291 n. 

Drerup, 9, 116 n. 

Drewitt, 190 n. 

Driver, 72 n., 129, 200. 

Diimmler, 221 n. 

Diintzer, 361. 

Earle, M. L., 256 n., 312, 313 n. 
Educational use of Homer, 163 f, 
86 , 

Elohist, 127^0. 

^Evvecopos, 156 f. 

Eoiai, 305 n. 

Ephesus, 76, 275. 

Epideictica, 217. 

Epigoni, 66, 203. 

Eumelus of Corinth, 199, 356. 
Euripides, 32, 40, 69 n., 96 n., 
103 n., 110 n., 202 n., et saepe, 
Eusebius, 357 f. 

Eustathius, 156, 313 n. 

Evans, A,, 65 n., 96 n,, 183 n. 
Expurgation in Homer, 7, 141-64 ; 
Alexandrian, 142 f. (in Penta¬ 
teuch, 136-40); dates of, 277; 
in Hymns, 350 ff. 

Famell, 98 n., 160 n., 159 n., 351. 
Pick, 10, 64 n., 243, 253, 361. 
Fiction, 192-7, chap. viii. 
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Finsier, 9,1189 n. 

Flach, 192|n. 
Fotheringllam, 332 n. 
Four-year festivals, 156 f. 
Frazer, 67 n., 96 n., 98 n. 
Friedland®, P., 254 n. 


Galen, 24. J 

Ganymed^, 143 n. 

Garstang, p5 n. 

Gauthier, L., 118 n, 

Geniiep, vln, 10. 

Genner, E| E., 3. 

Gerhardt, 309 n. 

Gibbon, 6| n. 

Girard, PJ 227 n. 

Glauous, 231 n. 

Gods, 69, 88 if.; tribal, 222-39 ; 
zoomorjlhic, 155-8, 291 f.; and 
men (sel Kings), 155-60 ; heroes 
of batl|es, 239 f .; Homeric, 
279 ff. ; I battles of, 284;. in 
Aeschylus, 291 ff. 

Grammat^, 119-21. 

‘ Great Age,’ 8. 

Greaves, 172 n. 

Greek people, 60 ff.; and Roman, 
113 f.; land Hebrew, 216 f. 

Grenfell aiid Hunt, 309 f. 

Griffith, 118 n., 144. 

Guiscard, iRobert, 67, 


Halliday, W. R., 87 n., 118 n., 351. 
Hammura|3i, 132, 187 n. 

Harrison, “Miss J. E., 69 n., 84 n., 
92 n., l96n., 105 n., 223 n., 

282 n., fe90 n. 

Hector, 5|, 145, 161, 236 f. 
Helbig, 189 n. 

Helen, 531238, 2671, 274. 
Hellenism! 30 ff., 45 f., 1591 
Hentze, 100 n. 

Hera, 99, ^81 f., 286 ff. 
Heracleiaj202, 254 n., 287. 
Heraclidel Ponticus, 324 n. 
Hermann! E., 9. 

Hermann] G., 313 n. 

HerodotuI, 22, 358 f., et passim. 
Heroes (see Dead), 91 ff. 

Hesiod, 85, 101 ff., 108, 148, 155, 
168, 18k 284, 304, 

Hiller, 316 n. 

Hipparchus, 324. 

Hippocrates, 24. 


History in Homer, lect. viii. 
Hittites, 64. 

Hoffmann, 0., 66 n. 

Hogarth, D. G., 65 n., 76 n. 

Hollis, 87 n. 

Homer, 115, 250, et passim; 

meaning of, 315 ff. 

Homeridae, 271. 

Horlcos, 338 f. 

Houses in Homer, 187 f. 

Hubris^ 337 f. 

Human sacrifice, 32-6, 42, 150-7, 
161 f., 326 ff. 

Hunt, 302, 3091 
Hyginus, 359. 

Hymn to Apollo, 305 n. 

Idomeneus, 68, 146, 232. 

Iliad, meaning of name, 205; 
what it is, 208; recitation of, 
210 ff. ; subject of, 239 f.; lan¬ 
guage of, 243 ff., 2561, 270; 
criticism of, 250 ff.; composition 
of, 251 ; similes, 258 ff.; ‘ fire,’ 
268 ; incidents of the story,312. 
Iliad, the Little, 203, 354. 

Iliu Persis, 145 n. 

Imagination, 265 ff. 
lo in Aeschylus, 291 ff. 

Ion, 318. 

Ionia, 761, 78, 211 ff., 2471, 
275 ff. 

Ionian Alphabet, 321. 

Ionic NSS., 320. 

Iphigenia, 150. 

Iphigenia in Avlis, 202 n., 314. 
Iron Age, 101. 

Isaiah, 91 n., 200, 252. 

Isocrates, 21 n., 317 ff. 

Jahn-Michaelis, 317 n., 355. 
Jahvist, 127-40. 

Jehu, 267, 274. 

Jendeus de Brie, 118 n. 

Jenseh, 65 n. 

Jeremiah, 200. 

Jews, 35, 127-40, 216. 

Josiah, 127, 162. 

Judges, Book of, 131, 192-5. 

K, 10, 180, 204 n., 3131 
Kennett, 252. 

Kerkidas, 103 n., 111. 
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Kings, Book of, 80, 200, 266. 
Kings, Divine, 42, 155-60. 
Kinkel, 353. 

Kochly, 313. 

Korai, 96 f., 280. 

Koran, 122 n. 

Kouretes, 290 n. f. 

Kparos /cai Bit], 155 n. 

Kretschmer, 64 n., 66 n. 

Lang, Andrew, 3, 6 1, 91 n., 95 n., 
117 n., 158 n., 168 n., 174 n., 
189 n. 

Language of Homer, 5,189 f., 257. 
Leaf, W., 86, 159, 181, 189 n., 
201 n., 202, 204 n., 261 n., 286, 
287. 

Leeuwen, Van, 11,147,246 n., 362. 
Lehrs, 257 n. 

Lemnos, 77. 

Lesches, 358. 

Levantine, 43 n. 

Lippold, 168 n., 172 n., 189. 
Lizards, 91. 

Local worships, 165, 239, 279 f. 
Locrians at Ilium, 236, 239. 
Logos, 116. 

Ludwich, 300 n., 301, 302, 312 n. 
Lycurgus the orator, 317 f. 
Lycurgus of Thrace, 198 f. 

Mackail, 63 n., 251, 268. 
Mackenzie, 169 n., 189 n. 

Mana, 155 n. 

Margoliouth, 122 n., 128 n., 132. 
Marriage customs, 97 f. 185 ff., 
Marsyas, 42. 

Masks, 158. 

Matrilinear systems, 67 n., 97 f. 
Mauss et Durkheim, 340. 

Mayer, 32 n., 159 n. 

Meister, 68 n., 226 n. 

Melanippus, 93, 237. 

Menelaus, 53, 238. 

Meusel, 125, 342. 

Meyer, P., 279 n. 

Mice, 91. 

Migrations, 61 ff., 67 ff., 88, 
Milesian Stories, 282 f. ; tone in 
Homer, 286 ff. 

Minos, 53, 68, 156 f. 

Minotaur, 55 n., 156 f. n. 

Mixture of poems, 303 f. 
Mohammed, 132. 


Moloch, 137. 

Monro, 187 n., 204 n., 244 n., 354, 
358. 

Moret, 158 n. 

Mosso, 173 n. 

Mulder, 10, 164 n., 174 n., 203 n., 
207 n., 208 n., 254 n., 262 n., 
289 n 

Muller, K., 125, 341. 

Muses, 90, 119,123. 

Mutilation, 95, 147 f. 

Mycenae, 52, 57 f. 

Myres, J. L., 55 n., 62 n., 150 n., 
170 n., 187, 332 n., 333. 

Nandi, 87 n. 

Nemesis, 103 ff. 

NibeluTigenlied, 125, 219, 220. 

‘ Nine Years,’ 156 n. 

Noack, 189 n. 

Noldecke, 342. 

Normans, 67 f. 

Northerners, 61 ff., 67 f., ef saepe. 
Nostalgie de la houe, 30, 160. 
Nostoi, 354. 

Odysseus, 52, 56. 

Odyssey, 144-54, 180, 209. 
Olympian gods, 245 n., 279 f.; see 
Gods. 

Ololuge, 87. 

Oracles, 93 f. 

Originality, 262 ff. 

Orpheus, Hymn to Demeter, 350 ff. 
Othin, 70 n. 

Ox, sacrifice of, 81 ff. 

P., writer in Pentateuch, 128-40. 
Paganism, 28 ff. 

Paley, 209, 210 n. 

Pan, 291 n. 

Panathenaea, Recitation at, 212 ff., 
317 ff., 319. 

Panhellenes, 165, 211 f. 

Paniones, 211 f. 

Panyassis, 254 n., 357. 

Papias, 117 n. 

Papyri, 302, 303. 

Paribeni, 173 n. 

Paris : see Alexandros. 

Paris, Gaston, 125 f.,289 n., 342 ff. 
Paterson, W. R., 149 n. 
Patriarchal systems, 98 f., 100 L 
Paul, 60 n. 
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Phaestud 232. 
PliarmaMoi, 33 If. 


Pausanias, 154 n,, 356, et passim. 
Payne-K light, 361. 

Pegasus, 198 n. 

Peisande ’, 254, 357. 

Peisinoo£, 254 n. 

Pelasgoi, 61 £E, 

Pelerinage de Charlemagne^ 215 n. 
289 n. 

Pelopidaj, 35, 3301 
Pelops, " 

2231 
Pentateuj 
tions i: 


2 n., 67 n., 159 and n., 


bh, 127-40; 
216. 


interpola- 


227, 326 if. 


142. 


Phoenix, 

Photius, 1363. 

Phrixus, [93. 

Phrygians, 66. 

Piety, 101. 

Piracy, '14. 

Pisanderj 254 n. 

Pisistrat|is, 7, 212 ff., 313, 322 if. 
Plato, 21, 37, et passim. 

Platt, ll| 257, 362. 

Pliny, 2i 

Plutarch[ 34, 84n., 87n., 142, 3301 
Poet of tiie Iliad, 251-4. 

Poetry, $6 f., 43 ; Hebrew, 191. 
Poisonerf arrows, 148 1 
Polis, 31| 79. 

Polybms| 22, 39. 

PolyxenI, 150. 

PovelsenL 147 n. 

Preuss, 143 n. 

Priam, Sfe. 

Proclus, J352 ff., 358. 

Progress! 211, 43 ff. 

Promethjjus, 294 f. 
npoorpoTfaioff, 109. 

Protagoi^s, 40 n. 

Pseudo-(pallisthenes, 124 f., 340 ff. 
nroXOropdoff, 71. 

Puritan Hew of life, 46. 


Quotatidns in Homer and Penta¬ 
teuch,1200 ff. 

Quotations from Homer, 306-12, 
315 ; l ow to use, 307 ; in Plato, 
310. I 


Eadermi 

Eamsayl 


cher, 276 n. 

W. M., 96 n., 183 n. 


Eeiciiel, 170 n., 172 n., 176 n., 181, 
184, 189 n. 

Rein^ch, A. J., 10. 

Eein0,ch, Th,, 69 n., 170. 

Religion of the Polis, 79 ; local, 
165, 239, 279 f. ; Homeric, 165, 
279. 

Rhesus, 314. 

Rich men in Homer, 112. 
Ridgeway, 6, 62, 65, 172, 181, 
189 n., 290 n. 

Robert, K,, 172 n., 189 n. 

Rohde, 326. 

Roland, Song of, 125 f., 241, 342 :ff. 
Roman character, 113. 

Rothe, 9 and n., 208 n. 
Rutherford, 119 n. 

Rzach, 257. 

SacJc of Ilion, 354 ff. 

SacrHce, 81 ff., 86 f. 

St. Alexis, 347 ff. 

Sampel, 95 n., 130, 139 n., 152 n. 
Sarpedon, 230, 231 n. 

Sayce, 210 n. 

Schlieman, 218. 

Scholia, 152 n., 298 f., 353, et 
pdssim. 

Schplz, 279 n. 

Schurtz, 290 n. 

Schwartz, 352, 359. 

Scott, J. A., 190 n. 

Seeck, 320 n. 

Sengebusch, 312 n. 

‘ Sennachie,’ 117 n. 

Service of man, 21. 

Sexual expurgations, 141 ff. 
Seymour, 9. 

Shewan, 10, 190 n. 

Shield of Heracles, 305 n. 

Signs, Aristarchean, 299, 

Skutsch, 63 n. 

Slavery, 36 ff., 110 n., 332. 

Smith, Robertson, 81 ff., 84 n., 
152, 183 n. 

Smyrna, 248, 275. 

Sophocles, 108 n., 109n., 314, 316, 
et passim. 

Sophrosyne, 48 f. 

Sources of Iliad, 201 ff. 

Stawell, 10, 190 n. 

Stengel, 330, 

Stesichorus, 242 n., 355. 

Stones thrown in battle, 174. 
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Strabo, 76 n., 167 n., 367, et 
passim, 

Susemihl, 300 n., 312 n. 

Tantalus, 69 ii., 224. 

Taurus, 55 n. 

Telamon, 59, 227. 

Tdegonia, 364. 

Telemacbus, 197. 

Temples, 184 f. 

Text, 8, chap, xi; Pre-Alexan* 
drian, 301, 302, 
e, 305, 311. 

Thalassocrats, 332 if. 
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king of Mycenae, who had fled thither from the Achaeans, 
and betrayed other personal weaknesses which are reflected 
in the figure of Agamemnon. This, of course, seems to me 
like a fairy-story, but much of Rothe’s criticism is good. 
Mr. T. W. Allen’s articles on the Homeridae, the Epic 
Cycle, and the Catalogue are also written from a severely 
Unitarian standpoint (Classical Quarterly i (1907), n 
(two articles); J, H. S. xxx. pp. 292-323). Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s World of Homer (Longmans, 1910) restates his old 
views with some interesting modifications in the light of 
recent literature. Mr, Shewan’s Doloneia (Macmillan, 
1911) is an industrious and gallant attack upon all critics 
who have either spoken disrespectfully of K or thought its 
style in any way peculiar. Van Gennep’s little Question 
d'Homereha>s a useful bibliography by A. J. Reinach (Paris, 
1910). Dr. Verrall’s volume of essays. The Bacchants of 
Euripides (Cambridge, 1910), contains two valuable papers 
on Homeric subjects: The First Homer, showing that in the 
fifth century ‘ Homer ’ meant much more than ' The Iliad 
and the Odyssey ’ and suggesting that the first Epic Cycle 
dates from Pisistratus; and The Mutiny of Idomeneus, 
arguing a harmonization of sources in Iliad K-N. Among 
new attempts at analysis of the poems we have Pick’s 
Entstehung der Odyssee (Gottingen, 1910), terse and 
masterly, like all that Pick writes, though involved 
with improbable speculations ; and Miss Stawell’s striking 
work, Homer and the Iliad, a book full of fine observa¬ 
tion and poetical understanding. She attempts to re¬ 
construct an 'original Iliad’ (omitting most of B, all H, 0, 
F, K,N, H, half O, and much of the later books, but keeping 
at all costs Z and D), and fortifies her results by a further 
study of the language ; this ' original Iliad ’, however, 
probably made free use of older poems. 

A somewhat new form of ' unitarianism ’ is put forth 
in Dr. Mulder’s vigorous and valuable book, Die Ilias 
und ihre Quellen (Weidmann, 1910). ' An abundance of 

unassimilated material in spite of a constant effort after 
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In preparing this second edition 1 should like to thank 
several friends for notes and suggestions, among them 
Mr. E. % Genner, Professor Cruiokshank, Mr. J. A. K. 
Thomsoi|, and Mr. Andrew Lang. I have also derived 
profit frc|m some of my reviews, both English and foreign. 

It was jvain, I suppose, to hope that even the most pacific 
and wary walking would take ope far into Homeric 
territory'without rousing the old lions that lie wakeful 
behind n|.ost of the larger stones. I have listened with 
mixed fe^|lings to their threatening voices. The sportsman 
within n^ would like to go gun in hand and bag a few 
of the m<|st dangerous ; the philosopher is resolved to do 
them no pjury, but merely try, gradually and indirectly, 
to make Jliem friends to man. Wljile still avoiding con¬ 
troversy,* therefore, I have tried ip this edition to state 
more clearly or correctly or patiently a number of argu¬ 
ments wpich seem to have given trouble in the first; 

I have ir many places added or altered a word or two 
in view o: fresh evidence ; especiallj^ I have added a new 
chapter on the known history of the Homeric text. The 
rest of mV book proceeds mainly in historical order, and 
deals largely with regions in which there is no record ; 
this new chapter reverses that order and reaches back, step 
by step, %om the known to the unb^nown. 

I am ai|xious to find common ground with my Unitarian 
critics. I bnly differ irreconcilably from those who reject all 
analysis ah initio; who assume as an Unquestioned starting- 
point thal, towards the end of the second millennium b. c., 
when to he best of our knowledge there was no Greek 
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literature, a single miraculously gifted man, of whose life 
we know nothing, living in the heart of a rich, wide-spread, 
and romantic civilization, which no history mentions and 
all excavation has signally failed to discover, composed 
for an audience unable to read two poems much too long 
to be listened to ; and then managed by miraculous but 
unspecified means to secure that his poems should be 
preserved practically unaltered while flying viva per 
ora virum through some six extraordinarily changeful 
centuries. These stalwarts do not wish to be persuaded or 
argued with. Rut for the rest of us a meeting-ground is 
possibly within sight. If the Iliad is a traditional book, 
in which old material has been reshaped by later bards— 
whether we suppose a gradual development of a Trojan 
story or ap Achilles story, or a fictional reshaping of old 
poetry which had originally nothing to do with Achilles 
nor yet with Troy, or all these together—the difference 
between Wolfians and Unitarians is really one of degree. 

Of course the Iliad is a unity. Every successful version 
of a traditional poem is that. Every new poet who 
recited and thereby modified the Iliad produced or meant 
to produce a unity. Nay, the very arguments which are 
used to prove a complex growth in the past will serve 
to prove a unity in the present. For almost every dis¬ 
crepancy or awkwardness is deliberately smoothed out 
and reconciled. There are no naked impossibilities, there 
are no crude and unpalliated contradictions. The poets 
who worked upon the Iliad were too good artists for that. 
Wherever we can discern the tracks of the ‘ Diaskeuastes ’ 
we can nearly always discern also the pains he has taken 
to conceal his tracks. 

The original substratum is a vera causa : the poem as 
a whole cannot be conceived without it. .The reshaping 
by later poets or editors is a vera causa : it is demonstrated 
by the history of the text. The task of the Unitarian, then, 
is, somewhere between the first sources of the Iliad and 
the last additions, to find some one poet whose work 
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^ rpasses that of all who came before or after 
him. Fclr my own part, I leave that quest to scholars of 
more coi|fident temper ; the little I have to say about it 
will be found on pp. 251 ff. 

The subject of Homeric language needs a few words to 
itself, bo|h because of the good recent work done upon it 
(see p, f.) and because the questions at issue are often 
misunderstood. The cardinal fact about the language is 
the extraprdinary mixture in it of old and new, in forms, 
in constri^ctions, in manners of thought. This mixture has, 
of course^ been explained in various ways ; to me it is 
merely the natural mark and stamp of a Traditional Book, 
preservect, renewed, conventionalized, and unconsciously 
modified-|-always within the limits of the convention— 
by many successive generations of reciters. 

But thi? critics of thirty years ago were apt sometimes 
to go wrong by not recognizing the complexity of the 
problem before them, and trying by means of the language 
to detern|ine the comparative date of particular books 
as wholes- or of the two poems as wholes. It is true that 
there are ^differences of style ; slight but decided differ¬ 
ences, which every good scholar, however he may explain 
them, fee|s. But it is impossible to cut out any large 
section ofj the poems clean and say : ^ Every line of this 
is writterj in language of a particular date.’ On the 
hypothesis which I follow, of course, any such expectation 
would be ^unscientific. The mixture of old and new is 
al]-pervas|ve. The oldest parts have passed through the 
lips of sccjres of later poets; the latest parts—even the 
most confessedly apocryphal additions of the ‘wild 
papyri ’—hre largely made up of old lines and phrases, 
and are always composed in the old convention. 

Any satisfactory examination of the language statistics 
must bear these considerations in mind and realize the 
difficulty qf its task. It must never be satisfied with merely 
counting upanalySed phenomena. It must always dig below 
the ‘ surface corruption It must never use repeated 
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or inorganic lines as if they were necessarily original or 
organic in the place where they happen now to stand. 
It must take full account of differences of subject as natu¬ 
rally producing differences of voeabulary. And it must of 
necessity, if it is to do much good, practise an extreme 
delicaey of sensitiveness to language. When the whole 
poem has been uniformly clothed in conventional epic 
diction, when each rhapsode has deliberately written to 
the best of his powers in ‘ Homeric ’ language, it is only 
by a delicacy of observation surpassing his that we ean 
hope to detect his deviations from standard. This sounds 
very difficult; but it has often been done. Mter all, we 
scholars have unlimited time : and the rhapsodes, though 
skilful, were unsuspieious. 

As to my own particular views, I am conscious of a slight 
change, or advanee, of opinion on one important question, 
and it is a pleasure to acknowledge here a debt of gratitude 
to my famous and inveterate foeman, Mr. Andrew Lang. 

I only wish the change were one which Mr. Lang were 
more likely to accept as t 3 q)ical of true repentance. 

I speak with diffidence on points of pure archaeology, 
but in his book on The World of Horner^ Mr. Lang seems 
to me to have shown that phase after phase of that world, 
where it is not Mycenaean, agrees with nothing that we 
know on solid earth before the sixth and fifth eenturies. 
That is, the common opinion which places ' Homer’s 
world ’ on solid earth in ' post-Mycenaean ’ times, from 
the tenth to the eighth century, is confronted with greater 
difficulties than ever. Opr archaeologieal evidence is now 
fairly abundant, and no such world has been discovered. 
Of course there are old Mycenaean or ' Achaean ’ 
elements. But apart from these, Mr. Lang argues in 
detail that the men’s dress, the women’s dress, the 
corslets and armour, are markedly different rom those 
of the earliest vases, and just like those of the sixth and 

1 Chapters viii and ix. 
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fifth, centuries. The dress is that worn by the ' older men 
of the wealthy classes ’ a little before the time of Thucy¬ 
dides (Thuc. i. 6). The same is true, as I rejoice to find 
Mr. Lai|g saying, of the Homeric gods. They are, apart 
from traces of a wilder background, the gods of Pheidias. 
All our ^tudy of Greek religion has long been telling us so. 
The same, I would say, is true of the moral tone of Homer. 
Allowing for certain data in the saga, Homeric morals and 
' religioii ’ in the higher sense (see Mr. Lang’s excellent 
remarks" on p. 120) are those of pre-sophistic Athens at 
her bes|. The expurgations of which I make so much 
use poMt on the whole in the same direction. We have 
no reascli to think that the cruelties and indecencies wdiich 
I believ| to have been expurgated were specially objected 
to in tl^e time, say, of the dipylon vases. The tone of 
Xenophanes, Thales, and Heraclitus is, I think, enough 
to show; that they would pretty certainly be condemned 
in Ionia: as soon as the great age of Ionia was well estab¬ 
lished. *But of course our evidence is very scanty. It is 
at any rate perfectly easy to show that they were all 
condemiied in fifth-century Athens (see pp. 277 f.). 

Of course Mr. Lang and I interpret these facts differ¬ 
ently. t take them as confirming the evidence for the 
Pisistra|ean recension and the fluid condition of the poems 
in the 4fth and fourth centuries. All this is developed 
in my nfew chapter on the history of the text. Mr. Lang 
supposed that about the year 1000 there was a pure 
' Achaean ’ age uncontaminated by Ionia, very brief 
and thepfore unrecorded, very local and therefore undis- 
coveredj wdiich happened in all the above respects to be 
surprisiUgly like the age of Pisistratus, 450 years later, 
though different from all ages between. 

If th^ corslets are work of the sixth century or later, 
a much [greater part of the elaboration of the Iliad than 
I formerly ventured to suggest must belong to the time 
of Pisislratus or even of Aeschylus. And I do not shrink 
from this conclusion. We know for certain of only one 
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great creative age in Greek literature, that which extends, 
roughly speaking, from Aeschylus to Plato. But doubtless 
there lived strong men before Aeschylus ; the beginning 
of the great age may confidently be extended to Solon or 
to Thales. All through this age we know that something 
called Homer was constantly recited : we have strong 
evidence to show that, even at the end of it, the text was 
still fluid and liable to be re-written. Of course we must 
not forget the old, the very old, substratum. But if we 
find upon that substratum work of a peculiar architectonic 
greatness, a peculiar humanity and eloquence and smooth¬ 
ness of diction, a peculiar dramatic form and tragic 
intensity, is it not reasonable to suppose that it acquired 
those qualities during the only age in which we know 
that Greece had them, or something like them, to give ? 

Mycenae and Cnossus in their prime may conceivably 
have had such qualities. But the poems are not 
Mycenaean, much less Minoan. The great age of Greece 
certainly had them ; and during the great age the poems 
were certainly still being recited and had not yet reached 
a final form. Between those two ages Greek civilization 
has little to show that rises above the level of respectable 
barbarism. One cannot indeed quite suppose that masses 
of old epic poetry lay completely dead and buried till 
some sixth-century Kynaethus dug them up. The epic 
convention is too fixed, the whole style is too intelligible, 
for that. And our miserable remains of the Rejected 
Epics illustrate suggestively what the substratum, or the 
sources, of the Iliad may have been like, before they were 
glorified. There is a separate inquiry there. But it looks 
as if we must face the probability that a far larger amount 
of real creative work than we ever suspected was done upon 
both Iliad and Odyssey by poets not far removed either 
in date or in spirit from Pindar and the great Athenians : 
that the history of Greek literature is after all a great and 
intelligible continuum, not one shining prehistoric island, 
then centuries of darkness, and then all the rest. 
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Tlier| has been a great output of books on Homer in 
the last three years ; I mention here only a few that may be 
useful t D my readers.! Dealing with the general question, 
we have to welcome a second edition of Paul Cauer’s lucid 
and fascinating Gfundfragen dev IIomefkTitih (Leipzig, 
1910), io which in my twenties I owed a large debt of 
gratitucie, and an Italian translation of Drerup’s well- 
known jand copiously illustrated Homer, enlarged and 
improv|d. A new book, Georg Finsler’s Homer (Berlin, 
1908), |ives an extraordinarily comprehensive and com¬ 
pressed pccount of almost all sides of Homeric criticism ; 
Professor Seymour’s useful Life in the Homeric Age 
(Macmillan, 1908) is full of minute and sober observa¬ 
tion ; the short Probe ernes wissenschaftlichen Kommentars 
zu Homer, by E. Hermann (Hansaschule-Festschrift, 
1908), is particularly promising. I hope it will be carried 
further. 

Deali|ig with the actual analysis of the poems, Wilamo- 
witz, i]|i a paper on 0 (Sitzungsher. h. Preussischen 
Ahaderrt^e, 1910, xxi), has argued very persuasively that 
most of^ that book was probably composed to make room 
in a conjiected Iliad for two existing but independent lays, 

I and K., Another excellent article is Hehtor's Ahschied, by 
Eric B^the {Ahhandlungen der h. Sdchsischen Ges. d, 
Wissensphaften, xxvii, No. xii), arguing that in the 
main tlje author of Z was also the auidior of H, and, 
though a late poet, perhaps deserves the name of Homer. 
There a|"e certainly marked similarities between the two 
books. I Dr. K. Rothe’s Ilias als Dichhmg (Paderborn, 
1910) isja very erudite and pleasing restatement of the 
conservc|tive position. He considers that Homer (1) used 
old epid material freely, but turned it all to his own 
artistic pnds, (2) that when he had finished the poem, he 
sometin|es turned back to it and added pieces ; (3) that 
he livedjin a charming court in Ionia, founded by the last 

A ver;^complete bibliography is in Rothe’s articles, first in Bursian’s 
Jahresherim, and afterwards in Zeitschr, f. d, Gymnasialwesen. 


